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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


UNDER the inspiring initiative of Mr. Chamberlain, both Parties 
*“‘Seeien” in the State—his Majesty’s Opposition no less 

"than his Majesty's Ministers—find themselves 
somewhat unexpectedly pledged to a policy of “Inquiry” as 
regards our fiscal system. ‘ Inquiry” is the usual prelude to 
reconsideration, and reconsideration is the parliamentary 
synonym for reform. There would therefore seem to be a fair 
chance of bringing our Early Victorian commercial policy up to 
the standard of modern requirements and of placing this country 
in linewith other Powers. The obsolete muzzle-loading guns of the 
Manchester school are not unlikely to be thrown overboard and 
replaced by breech-loading, quick-firing weapons which will 
enable us to hold our own in the struggle for existence against 
our armoured competitors. Needless to say, this portentous 
development is the overshadowing event of the past month, 
which may well prove to be one of the most pregnant periods in 
our history. Only a few weeks ago any Englishman sufficiently 
audacious to challenge the sacro-sanctity of the Cobdenite creed 
could be safely consigned by its newspaper votaries to Colney 
Hatch amid general applause. No Protectionist lunatic could 
get a fair hearing anywhere—even at so academic a body as the 
British Association, where only last September a lecturer was 
treated as though he were a leper for enforcing the truism that 
Ireland has suffered under Free Trade. To-day, however, 
almost every man you meet has reached the stage of declaring, 
“Of course, I still believe in Free Trade, but——,” while no small 
percentage boldly declare they have long been convinced 


Protectionists. Rarely has there been such an extraordinary 
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metamorphosis of opinion in so short a time, and it almost looks 
as though Free Trade had been a huge imposture, or at least a 
gigantic bubble which collapses at the first prick. Tle mere fact 
of “Inquiry,” whatever may be the reservations, reluctance, or 
even dislike of the inquirer, is fatal to the prestige of the hitherto 
accepted creed because it necessarily destroys its divine attri- 
butes ; so whatever may be the immediate issue of the “ big fight” 
for which the Colonial Secretary has taken off his coat, we are at 
any rate rid of an intolerable intellectual tyranny. Our fiscal policy 
has been stripped of its vestments, deposed from the pretentious 
pedestal which it ought never to have been allowed to occupy, and 
finally brought down into the political arena, where it will take 
its proper place amidst other political controversies, and be 
decided according to the sense or stupidity of the community. 


Those who, like ourselves, have long been convinced that a fiscal 
The Political régime which may have suited the needs of this 

Sita island in the peculiar conditions which prevailed 
in the days of Cobden has become utterly out of 
date at the present day, and is entirely unsuited to the needs of 
the British Empire, ask for nothing better than inquiry. We are 
not quite sure whether, as a matter of strict justice, the onus pro- 
bandi rests upon the party of Tariff Reform, seeing that their views 
are, as Mr. Balfour has pointed out, shared by the civilised world, 
including all our self-governing colonies. It could hardly be 
contended, we imagine, that any onus probandi lies upon the 
enlightened Chinese mandarin who advocates the substitution of 
the repeating-rifle for the bow and arrow in the Chinese army. 
Practical politicians will not, however, quarrel over trifles, and in 
the present instance the reformers may accept the onus probandi. 
They are confident of being able to prove their case up to the 
hilt when once they are allowed to state it. Before the question is 
decided—and it will not be decided in a day—it will be demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that the British policy of unrestricted 
free imports is not only fatal to Imperial development, but 
utterly disastrous to the people of this island, because it involves 
an economic drain which no country, however rich, can perma- 
nently endure. Those who have always frankly hated the British 
Empire, like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who is not ashamed to 
publicly boast in the House of Commons that, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he had prevented Colonial produce from enjoying 
the advantage of a reduction of existing duties in our market, will 
not be able to escape on the false issue that the Tariff Reformers 
are seeking to enrich the self- governing colonies at the cost of the 
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people of the Mother Country. He and his following will have to 
meet a very different case, and will ultimately find themselves in the 
position of refusing to reform a fiscal system manifestly injurious 
to the interests of Little England lest it might benefit Greater 
Britain and consolidate the British Empire. Instead of abusing 
the Colonies for landing us in a “ wild cat” scheme, every genuine 
Little Englander—i.e., every man who has the interests of this 
island at heart—ought to feel grateful to the Colonies for afford- 
ing us a decent pretext for escaping from the vicious system 
which has made us the defenceless dumping-ground for the 
world at large. In the coming struggle Conservative Cob- 
denites will find themselves fighting side by side with all the 
enemies of their country at home and abroad, and we cannot 
help feeling sorry for those who may allow themselves to be 
misled by the hard and narrow creed of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
into such an invidious position. Otherwise we rejoice over the 
exhilarating turn of events, which undoubtedly marks the begin- 
ning of a great policy of Imperial Consolidation, while from the 
purely Party point of view the development is infinitely satisfactory, 
as the Unionist Party is renewing its youth just when it appeared 
to be on its last legs. Two months ago we seemed about to break 
up into discontented groups, and to disappear down various 
“Caves.” To-day, thanks to the magnificent courage of Mr. 
Chamberlain, we find ourselves championing a cause in which 
victory would be so glorious that defeat would leave no sting. As 
a natural result the Party is rapidly closing its ranks and the 
leadership is reinvigorated, which in itself isa subject of unalloyed 
satisfaction, as none of his followers have ever criticised Mr. 
Balfour’s management except from a disagreeable sense of duty. 
Doubtless there will be a small split in the Party, and we devoutly 
hope a reconstruction of the Cabinet, as several Ministers have 
long since earned the privileges of their own fireside ; but speaking 
generally, the Unionist Party in Parliament will settle down as a 
compact unit behind the policy of Tariff Reform, which promises 
to excite the utmost enthusiasm in the constituencies. The swing 
of the pendulum is already arrested, and the threatened Unionist 
débdcle averted. 


The future historian will concern himself with the genesis of 
this remarkable change in the political situation 
no less than with the change itself. The subject 
of Imperial Reciprocity had been in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mind ever since he went to the 
Colonial Office, as is clear from his early speeches, but it was 


Backwards 
or 
Forwards ? 
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doubtless brought to a head as a result of his recent tour, during 
which, in spite of exhausting oratorieal labours, the Colonial 
Secretary seems: to have found time for hard thinking. He 
realised that the close of the South African War marked an'epoch 
in the history of the British Empire, and that we were, so to 
speak, at the parting of the ways. Relations with the Colonies 
could not remain exactly as they were, and it devolved upon the 
Mother Country to make up her mind as to whether we should 
take a step backwards or forwards. We must either fritter away 
the splendid manifestation of Imperial solidarity which the great 
struggle had evoked, or utilise it as a starting-point for a new 
policy, in which the “ crimson thread of kinship ” and the “ silken 
ties of sentiment” should be strengthened by the more solid 
bonds of material interest. The question could not in any event 
be shirked, and a decision had to be taken one way or the other. 
The position was clearly explained in the great speech of Mr. 
Chamberlain at Birmingham on May 15, which contained the 
first intimation that the country must put aside the parochial 
problems then engrossing its attention and apply itself to 
a subject of the first magnitude—viz., the commercial policy 
of the British Empire. We had to definitely make up 
our minds as to our future and final attitude towards the 
policy of preferential tariffs which had been spontaneously 
inaugurated in our favour by the great self-governing 
colonies. As Mr. Chamberlain told his audience, “It depends 
upon how we treat it whether it is developed in the future, 
or whether it is withdrawn as being non-acceptable to those 
whom it is sought to benefit.” Canada had taken the lead 
on this question, and we could not long delay giving her 
the answer to which she was entitled, and our reply would 
necessarily govern the action of other colonies which were 
anxious to follow her example. That this preferential policy was 
steadily gaining ground in Greater Britain was made abundantly 
clear at the Coronation Conference of Colonial Premiers last 
year, which unanimously passed these important Resolutions, 
which we reproduce textually, because they have not received 
anything like the attention they deserve in the Mother 
Country: 


(1) That this Conference recognises that the principle of preferential trade 
between the United Kingdom and his Majesty’s dominions beyond the seas 
would stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and would, by 
promoting the development of the resources and industries of the several parts, 
strengthen the Empire. 

(2) That this Conference recognises that, in the present circumstances of the 
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Colonies, it is not practicable to adopt a general system of Free Trade as 
between the Mother Country and the British dominions beyond the seas. 

(3) That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade within the 
Empire, it is desirable that those colonies which have not already adopted 
such a policy should, as far as their circumstances permit, give substantial 
preferential treatment to the products and manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom. 

(4) That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies respectfully urge on his 
Majesty’s Government the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the Colonies, either 
by exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed. 

(5) That the Prime Ministers present at the Conference undertake to submit 
to their respective Governments at the earliest opportunity the principle of the 
resolution, and to request them to take such measures as may be necessary to 
give effect to it. 


Mr, Chamberlain described these Resolutions as “a new chapter 
CAN in our Imperial history ; and again I ask, is it to 
ew e- ; 

Cheatin? end there? In my opinion, these recommendations 
and these pledges will bear fruit just in proportion 

as you show your appreciation for them.” Since the Conference 
of Premiers in London a conference of representatives of all the 
South African Colonies, the old as well as the new, containing 
Boers, Dutch, and British, had been held at Bloemfontein, which, 
acting on the resolution of the London Conference, unani- 
mously recommended the various South African legislatures to 
accord the Mother Country a preference upon all dutiable goods 
of 25 per cent. Thus the lead of Canada, which enraged 
Cobdenites have endeavoured to pooh-pooh, is being followed 
elsewhere, but the success and permanence of these efforts to 
favour British trade necessarily depend upon our reciprocity, and 
above all upon our attitude towards the Dominion, which has 
for some years past accorded us a substantial preference on her 
ordinary tariff, and by so doing has incurred the displeasure 
and retaliation of a foreign Power. We should very much like 
to hear from those who profess alarm lest the interests of the 
forty millions on this island should be sacrificed for the benefit 
of the ten millions in the self-governing colonies, whether they 
seriously maintain that the Colonial preferential policy offers 
no advantages to our own people at home? Mr. Chamber- 
lain told his Birmingham audience, “If we appreciate this 
action (i.e., that of Canada) properly, it seems to me that not 
only is it certain that every other Colony of the Empire will 
necessarily in due time follow this example, but Canada 
herself and the other colonies also, as the bonds are drawn 
Closer, as we become more and more one people, united 
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by interest as well as by sentiment, will be more and more 
ready to take its fair share in those burdens of defence to which 
I have referred.” For the benefit of those who may be alarmed 
by “the danger of sacrificing our vast foreign trade” to our 
“scanty” colonial trade, we attach these very significant figures, 
which we borrow from the very remarkable articles lately pub- 
lished in the Daily Telegraph, which have given occasion to 
“think furiously ”: 


Now let us take another table. In this case the figures must be those for 
1901, as last year’s are not yet available: 


Country. Population, British goods purchased. 
United States . : 77,000,000 iss £18,390,000 
Germany . ‘ . 57,000,000 cor 23,500,000 
Russia ; : , 140,000,000 ae 8,670,000 


274,000,000 450,560,000 


With these three foreign countries compare three British Colonies : 


Colony. Population. British goods purchased. 
Australasia . ‘ , 5,000,000 das £27,000,000 
Canada. ‘ : ; 5)370,000 nee 8,140,000 
South Africa (including 

natives) . ‘ : 4,000,000 oa 17,300,000 


14,370,000 £52,440,000 


As the writer observes, “it would be impossible to overrate the 
importance of this comparison. It means even more than appears 
on its face. Deduct the coloured population in South Africa, and 
we shall find that less than twelve million of ‘our own children’ 
in our three principal Colonies actually take a larger total of our 
exports than do the three largest foreign countries, with a popu- 
lation of 274,000,000. If this is the extent to which trade at 
present does, after all, follow the flag, what would be the result 
of a further reduction of Canadian tariffs in our favour and of a 
25 per cent. preference in South Africa and the Common- 
wealth ?” 


It is necessary to examine Canadian policy somewhat carefully, 
as it has been the subject of much misrepresenta- 
tion, and has undoubtedly been the motive- 
power in forcing the fiscal question into the fore- 
front of British politics. In 1897 the Laurier Government (whose 
chief we understand was honoured at the time with a special 
medal presented by the Cobden Club), spontaneously accorded 
us a preference on all dutiable goods of 25 per cent., which was 
subsequently increased in 1900 to 33} per cent. If this preference 


Germany v. 
Canada. 
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has failed to cause that immense increase in our trade with Canada 
which some enthusiasts anticipated, it seems to have had a far 
greater effect than Cobdenites have had the honesty to admit. 
In effect what was a dwindling, if not a dying, trade has been 
placed on its feet again. In the year prior to the preference 
British imports into Canada amounted to six and a half millions, 
a figure which it is calculated has risen in the present year to 
eleven millions, But Canada was prepared to go much further 
with the least encouragement from us, for when her Ministers 
were over here last year, they informed Mr. Chamberlain that if 
we were willing they would revise their tariff with a view to 
increasing the preference still further in our favour, especially 
as regards those goods in which we competed with foreigners. 
All they asked in return was that the British Government 
should make a rebate in Canada’s favour of the existing 
shilling duty upon corn, while maintaining it as against the 
rest of the world. Mr. Chamberlain had been obliged, how- 
ever, owing to the fiscal purism of his colleagues, to decline 
this handsome offer, and there the matter might have remained 
for the present. It could not, however, have remained 
there indefinitely, as there is considerable opposition in the 
Dominion to “a one-sided preference” and the Finance 
Minister had made a public pronouncement against its continu- 
ance. Then the question was complicated by a further factor, viz., 
the action of Germany. Ever since 1898, when the Canadian 
Preferential Tariff came into operation, Canadian exports have 
been penalised in German markets simply because the Dominion 
has, in the words of the writer in the Daily Telegraph, “attempted 
to assert the principle that British Trade under the British Flag 
shall have a first call upon British citizens.” In a commercial 
sense Canada gains nothing by giving Great Britain a preference 
in her home market over Germany, and she alone pays the 
penalty for this policy and bears the brunt of German retaliation. 
We are crippled by inherited superstitions from upholding her in 
the contest with Germany, in which she has become involved 
through favouring the Mother Country. 


For five years Canada endeavoured to induce the German 
“ Rushing” the Government to recognise Canada’s right | to 
Posty. accord a preference to the Mother Country with- 

out extending it to Germany, without any 

support from our Foreign Office, and without success. Finally 
Canada has very properly taken the law into her own hands by 
imposing a surtax upon all German goods, Germany threatens 
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to reply by boycotting Canadian produce; and it is understood 
that at the moment of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, on May 15, the 
German measures of reprisal had already been drafted, and were 
about to be published in the semi-official journals. Prior to the 
Colonial Secretary’s intervention the Berlin Government not un- 
naturally felt confident that it might go to any lengths in punishing 
Canada,as there was not the remotest chance of the Mother Country 
standing in with the daughter nation. It was openly announced 
in Berlin that punitive measures against Canada were intended 
to deter other British Colonies from a preferential policy, which 
the Germans regard with the utmost alarm because in their judg- 
ment it would immensely strengthen the British Empire. Our 
readers can, therefore, see for themselves that so far from 
speaking prematurely or “rushing” the Unionist party into an 
ill-considered programme, Mr. Chamberlain intervened not 
one hour too soon, and was only just in time to prevent a 
commercial war between Germany and Canada. As Colonial 
Secretary he was confronted by two infinitely important 
questions which pressed for decision, and which no serious 
statesman could possibly shirk. (1) Does the Mother Country 
absolutely refuse the request of all the self-governing colonies to 
place the trade within the Empire on a more favourable footing 
than trade without the Empire ? (2) Is it her settled policy to 
stand aside when a British Colony is commercially attacked for 
giving a preference to British trade ? We do not believe for one 
moment that the people of this country will answer either of 
these questions in the affirmative. Certainly no Conservative 
member of Parliament has any right to complain of the revival 
of the policy adumbrated by Lord Salisbury, to which, moreover, 
the Party organisation has pledged itself more than once since 
1885. The subject would have been taken up long ago had not 
our political energies become absorbed in the ten years’ campaign 
against Home Rule. At the General Election of 1885 the election 
address of Mr. C. A. Whitmore, who wrested Chelsea from Sir 
Charles Dilke, contained this prescient passage : 


With the maintenance of our Empire is inextricably bound up the flow of 
our commerce and trade. I hope that it may be the work of a Conservative 
Ministry to connect the Colonies to the home country in yet closer ties of union 
for purposes of defence and for the interchange of their productions. It is 
most important also that the Government shall assure for our merchants inlets 
into the uncivilised markets of the world, and shall attempt to break down the 
barrier of hostile tariffs which is now hampering and confining British industry. 
Under present conditions trade is leaving our shores. The trades that remain 
are being carried on with ever diminishing profits. Radicals appear to be 
absolutely indifferent to these grave facts. 
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Free Traders, who believed their superstition to be beyond 
The Next all challenge, were thrown into a state of con- 
Mov. sternation by Mr. Chamberlain s appeal at 
Birmingham for the reconsideration of our fiscal 

system, though they could scarcely credit the seriousness of 
his intentions. The leading organ of the faith consoled itself 
at the end of a somewhat dolorous article by predicting that 
“After all, if a politician is a man, there is always hope. He 
can be kept in order and controlled by public opinion, even 
when most rash. . . . Mr. Chamberlain will remain to do good 
practical work for the Empire. We shall have, no doubt, a few 
more speeches and a few more leading articles, but by this time 
next year the Zollverein idea will be as much a thing of the past 
as the proposal for a German alliance.” This prophecy recalls 
the Cobdenite predictions of fifty years ago, and affords an 
instructive illustration of the ability of our Free Trade friends to 
believe whatever they wish to believe and to see whatever 
they want to see. Mr. Chamberlain left little room for doubt as 
to his determination. In the course of a debate in the House of 
Commons om May 22, he replied to the bilious taunts of Mr. 
Lloyd George (who apparently considers that the only way for 
a small man to obtain fame is to constitute himself the political 
parasite to some great man) by reaffirming his faith in old age 
pensions, which he refused to regard as “a dead question.” Nor 
was it impossible to find the funds; “but that no doubt will in- 
volve a review of that fiscal system which I have indicated as neces- 
sary and desirable at an early date.” This significant statement 
produced a remarkable debate in the House of Commons a few 
days later, when Sir Charles Dilke, usurping the position which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had not the courage to fill, 
challenged the recent declarations of the Colonial Secretary, as 
also an excellent speech on similar lines which had been made at 
Chester by the very capable Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, Mr. Bonar Law. Sir Charles Dilke declared that these 
speeches suggested a change of fiscal policy in this country “com- 
plete and revolutionary, and opposed to the opinions of the 
overwhelming majority of the House of Commons.” The Prime 
Minister replied in a really masterly speech, deploying all his 
finest resources as a debater andastatesman. He instantaneously 
fastened on the word “heresy,” which Sir Charles Dilke had 
inevitably used, as no Free Trader can speak without adopting a 
theological tone, and invited the House not to “wave flags 
somewhat ragged and moth-eaten, which have been in use either 
on the Protectionist or on the Free Trade side in controversies 
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which I, at all events, think are removed as far as the poles 
asunder from those great debates in which our fathers were 
engaged forty or fifty years ago.” 


Mr. Balfour refused to allow mischief to be made between 
Mr. Balfour's himself and the Colonial Secretary, to whose 


“characteristic force and characteristic genius” 
he paid a warm tribute. In a striking passage he 
contrasted our position to-day with our position in 1846, and 
dwelt on the complete failure of the old prophecies that our 
example would induce the world to adopt a Free Trade policy, 
and that “this country would find itself a Free Trade nation 
among Free Trade nations.” Precisely the contrary had happened, 
and no observer of contemporary tendencies would suggest that 
the Protectionist policy adopted by every civilised community, 
including our colonies, showed any signs of being reversed. We 
have, therefore, to face a future in which foreign nations will 
operate against us from behind a wall of hostile tariffs which they 
can manipulate to their own advantage and to our detriment, and 
“as a result of which we shall less and less be able to find in 
civilised countries a market for our manufactured goods.” We 
should have to go on importing enormous proportions of our 
food-stuffs and our raw material, for which we pay with exports 
which it has become increasingly difficult to place abroad. For 
the present the drain may be lightened by our immense invest- 
ments outside these islands; but the tendency seems now running 
the other way, and at any rate as regards the United States, who 
were at one time our largest and heaviest debtors, the positions 
are becoming reversed. How then were we going to pay for our 
sustenance? This naturally brought Mr. Balfour to the helpless 
position which we occupy when we attempt to modify foreign 
tariffs in our favour, and as an intelligent man he asked whether 
the time had not come when we might consider the advantages 
of a tariff not only for revenue but for other purposes, and 
he made this important declaration, which he has since re- 
iterated more than once: “And I go further and say that if 
there is really to be an attempt on the part of foreign countries to 
declare that we are so separate from our self-governing colonies 
that they may justly be treated as separate nations, then I say we 
shall be forced by patriotism, by public opinion, by every regard 
for ourselves and our colonies te resist that and, if need be, to 
adopt retaliatory tariffs.... Are we really to be told that 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand are not parts of the British 
Empire ; that they are to be treated as separate nations simply 
because we have given them self-government ?” 


Speech. 
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Then, again, the Prime Minister candidly recognised that we 
could no longer shirk the other issue which had 
been raised by the Colonial Prime Ministers, viz., 
binding the Colonies and the Mother Country 
together by means of preferential relations. Here, again, he 
spoke the soundest sense : 


Hon. gentlemen may say, “ That is a good object, but it is not worth paying 
any large sum for ; what do you gain by it?” It is a question of what you get 
and what you give; but that the thing itself is worth paying for I cannot 
imagine anybody denying. The thing is worth getting if you can get it with- 
out paying too heavily for it. Very well; that is a thing that will have to be 
debated. We may well find out what it is we have to give and what it is we 
can get. The actual scheme which the Prime Ministers of the Colonies desired, 
I believe, was that there should be a preference given to imports from the 
Colonies, in exchange for which they should mitigate the severity of their hostile 
tariff against us. 


A Preferential 
Policy. 


We could not tax the raw material of which our manufactures 
were made, and Mr, Balfour added that he did not know “ whether 
the people of this country are ready to have their food taxed in 
order to gain this object,” but of this at any rate he felt sure, 
“You will never have a tax on food in my opinion accepted by 
the people of this country except as a part of a big policy of 
which they heartily and conscientiously approve. With that you 
can do it. Without that you cannot do it.” 

The idea that you can go back to the old Protective days, and, in the interest 
of this industry or that industry, ask the people of this country to tax their food 
I do not believe is within the region of practical politics. But does it follow 
from that, that if by means of a tax on food you can put the whole fiscal posi- 
tion and the whole Imperial position of this country on a different and better 
footing, is it so certain that the working classes would repudiate such a tax? 
I do not know ; but supposing that, as the result of a tax upon food-stuffs, a 
general tax upon food-stuffs, it were possible to stop this process by which, not 
merely in foreign countries, but in our own Colonies, there was being created 
under a system of Protection an enormous number of vested manufacturing 
interests—supposing it were possible by such a policy as that, not indeed to 
obtain full Free Trade, for that is beyond the power of any conceivable com- 
bination, but to obtain a large measure of Free Trade in manufactured goods 
from the Colonies, I am not sure that would not be worth while. 

Mr. Balfour very wisely refused to express any opinion as to 
whether the Colonies would be willing to consent to such a 
modification of their tariffs as a part of “the big policy” he had 
foreshadowed, such as would induce the people of this country 
to play their part, but unless these questions were to be thoroughly 
threshed out at home and in the Colonies, it would be impossible 
to arrive at any decision. The rest of this remarkable speech 
was divided between a warm defence of the Colonial Secretary 
for raising this question, and an earnest plea for the tolerance 
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of different individual opinions among the members of the same 
Cabinet. 


Mr. Chamberlain followed, dotting the i’s and crossing the t’s 
in Mr. Balfour’s speech, “ with every single word 
of which” he declared himself in agreement. 
He recognised that the subject he had raised 
required threshing out in the country, and he 
pledged himself to bring it “in all its bearings” before the 
people. He had produced no “plan,” “nor could any detailed 
scheme of some new tariff or some new fiscal arrangement or 
reciprocity treaty . . . be produced at the present moment, nor 
had any such question been raised.” He had called attention at 
Birmingham to two principles, viz., firstly, the opportuneness “ of 
making preferential arrangements in the nature of a reciprocity 
agreement with our colonies,” and secondly, our helplessness as 
regards foreign tariffs. He asked the House of Commons, what 
he had asked the people of Birmingham: Are you determined 
to maintain your interpretation of Free Trade with such severity 
that you refuse to give us power to meet. these cases? If that 
were so, we must say frankly to the Colonies, for we had no right 
to leave them in doubt : 


Questions for 
the House of 
Commons. 


‘“No matter what you are prepared to do for us, no matter how much con- 
sideration you will give to our produce, no matter how largely you are prepared 
to approach free trade between the different parts of the British Empire, it is 
no use your coming to us asking for anything in the nature of return, because 
our tiscal system, strictly determined by the mandate of the constituencies, will 
not allow us to give you anything.” In the second place, we might say, “ If 
you want to do any service to us which is likely to arouse any kind of animosity 
or opposition on the part of a foreign country, we are bound to tell you that we 
cannot help you. There is nothing that we can do to bring that foreign country 
to its bearings and to secure the defence of your interests.” 

Such answers cannot, however, be given lightly, and Mr. 
Chamberlain unhesitatingly expressed his opinion that “if you 
make that reply to your colonies you must, in the first place, 
give up all hope whatever of anything in the nature of closer fiscal 
relations with them ; and in the second place, in the absence of that 
closer fiscal relationship, you must abandon all idea of securing 
closer political relationship ; ” and he significantly added, “ If you 
have no closer fiscal relationship nor closer political relationship, 
then I continue of the same opinion which I expressed at 
Birmingham, that a united Empire will be beyond the bounds 
of possibility.” Should the country give the Government the 
required mandate, “then will be the time to produce the plan ;” 
meanwhile the country must think out the question, and for this 
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purpose investigation of many questions upon which we were at 
present imperfectly acquainted was necessary. 


Without in any way committing himself or his colleagues, the 
‘The Geet Colonial Secretary was perfectly prepared to 


explain his own views as to the general lines of 
any reciprocal arrangement. There must neces- 
sarily be reciprocity on both sides, which meant that we must be 
prepared to give as well as to receive, and to give on some staple 
colonial product ; in other words, “the preference must be given 
either on raw material or on food, or on both.” Inthe speaker’s 
opinion, as at present advised, and he absolutely refused, in spite 
of the jeers of the Opposition, to commit himself any further, 
“So far as I can see it will not be necessary to put any tax at all 
on raw material, which would be a very complicated business, as 
it would necessarily have to be accompanied by drawbacks on the 
finished exports.” Thereforé we come to this—“ If you are to 
give a preference to the Colonies—I do not say that you are— 
you must put a tax on food.” The Opposition were delighted 
with this admission ; but Mr. Chamberlain in no way shirked the 
issue, for he declared himself ready to go into any mechanic’s or 
labourer’s house, or to address meetings of working men, point- 
ing out that this policy might cost them so much per week in 
food, against which_he would set off the additional wages they 
might fairly expect to get as a result of a colonial preference in 
our favour. If the working classes, as consumers, paid three- 
quarters of any tax on food, he should have no hesitation in 
adding the other fourth, and setting the whole aside as a fund for 
the financing of social reform. It was this idea that had led 
him to say the other day that “Old Age Pensions or anything 
else which cost large sums of money, which have hitherto 
seemed to me to be out of reach of immediate practical politics, 
would become practicable if this policy were carried out.” 
The Colonial Secretary has been violently attacked for “ offering 
a bribe” to the working classes similar to Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
offer in 1873, to repeal the Income Tax as a bid for the support 
of the middle classes at the coming General Election. We read 
his proposal differently. For many years past Mr. Chamberlain 
has been an eloquent and earnest advocate of Old Age Pensions, 
a subject upon which opinions differ, but as regards which one 
of the admitted difficulties is the money question. Adopting the 
view that a tax on food would fall substantially on the home 
consumer, though many modern economists believe it would fall 
largely on the foreign producer, Mr. Chamberlain is prepared to 


Lines. 
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ear-mark such duties which might press heavily on the class of the 
community least able to bear them as a fund for Old Age Pensions. 
This is a perfectly legitimate proposal, to which, curiously enough, 
as the Times Berlin correspondent reminds us, a parallel is to be 
found in Section 15 of the new German Tariff Law, which 
provides that the eventual increase in the duties on various 
necessaries of life shall be appropriated to a fund for the support 
of widows and orphans. A special law will be necessary if this 
clause is to come into force before rg1o, until when, or until a 
special law is passed, any surplus revenue from those duties is 
to be put out at interest by the Imperial Exchequer. After 1910 
the interest already accrued, and all future surpluses, will be 
available for the purposes of this fund. Mr. Chamberlain made 
no declaration binding himself or his colleagues on this 
question, but he simply threw out a suggestion well worthy of 
consideration. 


These most important speeches (May 29) gave members of 
Parliament and their constituents, as well as the 


c Bin ae general public, serious food for reflection during 
Debate the Whitsuntide recess, and it would be idle to 


deny that the Unionist dovecot was seriously 
fluttered, while the Free Traders were in a frantic condition. On 
June 9 issue was Once more joined during the debate on Mr. 
Chaplin’s Amendment to the Finance Bill condemning the re- 
mission of the Corn Duty and proposing, as a substitute, a re- 
mission of the Tea Duty. We need not say that we are in entire 
sympathy with Mr. Chaplin’s campaign on this question, as 
from whichever point of view it be regarded, the Government's 
decision is deplorable. It is generally understood that the 
remission was simply a cowardly ruse on the part of Mr. 
Ritchie, who had been terrified by misleading reports, while he 
was not improbably animated by a desire to put a spoke in the 
Colonial Secretary’s preferential policy. But the legal maxim 
would appear to apply to this incident: De minimis non curat 
lex. If Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain intend to appeal to 
the country on “the big policy,” is it worth the while of 
those to whom this policy appeals to gird at the Government 
over the Corn Tax ? The debate was signalised by the furious 
incursion of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
pitiful performance on the part of his successor, Mr. Ritchie 
—one of our many flies in amber. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
laid about him in savage style, but it was the speech of a 
bitter and disappointed man, and therefore made no great im- 
pression inside or outside of the House of Commons. He 
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rightly blamed Mr. Ritchie for remitting the duty which he him- 
self had imposed as a permanent impost, but he refused to 
support the Amendment for fear of furthering Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy. He boasted that as Chancellor of the Exchequer—and 
we trust this boast will be appreciated by his constituents in 
Bristol—“ I opposed colonial preference first as regards wine, 
though it was pressed upon us by the Australian Colonies ; 
secondly, with regard to tea; and thirdly, with regard to sugar, 
and only last year with regard to corn and flour.” Then he 
sneered at the Prime Minister, “It is impossible for any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, whatever his ability, whatever his desire 
for economy, really to check the expenditure of this country 
unless he has the active, the firm, and the continuous support of 
the Prime Minister of the day.” But his strongest condemnation 
was reserved for himself in the shape of a confession that he had 
remained in office for years acquiescing in expenditure he dis- 
approved. 

I had protested as Chancellor of the Exchequer for years against that growth. 
I had protested to my colleagues, I had protested to this House ; and I had 
endeavoured to show to the country what I thought were the great dangers to 
our finances of that growth, because it must never be forgotten that that growth 
has been far in excess of the automatic growth of our revenue. Well, sir, my 
protests and my sermons were received with indifference. Had they met with 
more sympathy I might not now be addressing the House from this place. 


Mr. Ritchie subscribed a written contribution to the debate, 
..,.. the draft of which is understood to have been 
The Ritchie ‘ , 
Sieshewalt approved at a Cabinet Council. As regards the 
eclaration. gs bi ; tog ; 

decision “to inquire,” it represents the policy 
of the Government, while the subsequent fatuous assertion pre- 

judging the results of the inquiry is, of course, pure Ritchie : 

So far as members of the Government who have spoken on this matter are 
concerned, all that has been said has been that the question of the preferential 
treatment of the Colonies should be discussed and inquired into. For my own 
part, I feel bound to say that I should be surprised if inquiry should show any 
practical means of carrying out that policy. I avow myself a convinced Free 
Trader ; and I do not share the views of those who think that any practical 
means can be devised for overcoming the difficulties which present themselves 
to me in connection with their proposals; and, as at present advised, I cannot 
be a party to a policy which, in my opinion, would be detrimental both to the 
country and to the Colonies. 

We devoutly hope that Mr. Ritchie will stick to his guns, 
though we fear he will “reconsider” his position when the 
cat is seen to jump the other way. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was followed by Mr. Arthur Elliot, the newly 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury, who made an extreme 
Cobdenite speech whigh we do not believe for a moment 
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represents the opinions of the Liberal Unionist party, 
and which would be warmly repudiated at any representative 
Liberal Unionist gathering. When challenged as to the “free 
markets” we should endanger if we reformed our fiscal policy, 
Mr. Elliot replied, “India, Hong Kong, Malta, and the Crown 
Colonies.” This is surely the reductio ad absurdum of the Man- 
chester creed, which was accepted by this country in the belief 
that free imports here meant free exports to foreign countries, 
but now its votaries are compelled to cite our own possessions as 
our only “free markets.” As we cannot deluge our readers 
with speeches, we must reluctantly omit Mr. Balfour’s brilliant 
contribution to the debate, which is certainly one of the finest 
speeches he has made since he entered public life, and one 
of the most valuable in influencing the opinion of his audience, 
for it prevented the weaker brethren of the Party from 
stampeding in the wake of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 


The next incident in this most interesting development was a 
The Debate in discussion in the House of Lords on June 16, 
i aii which was initiated by Lord Goschen ina lengthy 
speech, compounded of bad economics and good 
electioneering—always assuming that the working man is as big 
a fool as he is supposed to be by the Free Trader. He sum- 
marised Mr. Chamberlain’s great policy of Imperial consolidation 
and national self-defence against hostile tariffs as “ gambling with. 
the food of the people,” and he painted in lurid and sensational 
colours the distress which must inevitably ensue throughout the 
community were it adopted. After Lord Goschen had perorated 
on “the nightmare of tampering with the people’s food,” Lord 
Lansdowne had little difficulty in placing the question on its 
proper basis. As we have frequently criticised his management 
of foreign affairs, it gives us all the greater satisfaction to express 
appreciation of the altogether admirable speech, in which he 
described the working of our present fiscal régime from the 
international standpoint. There have been few better contribu- 
tions to the controversy, and he stated the case for Retaliation in 
a passage which will not be speedily forgotten : 

To my mind the present position, in which we are absolutely helpless, abso- 
lutely unable to defend ourselves, is almost intolerable. To me we seem to be 
in the position of a man who in some lawless country entered a room in which 
every one else was armed with a revolver in his pocket ; the man without a 
revolver is not likely to be very considerately treated. If we take the oppor- 
tunity of supplying ourselves with a revolver, and let it be seen by everybody 
that we have got one and that it is a rather larger revolver than everybody 
else’s, my own impression is that we shall find ourselves carefully let alone. I 
say, if I may pursue the analogy, that our revolver will be a much larger one 
than everybody else’s, because our market is a much larger market than any- 
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body else’s, and the threat of closing any part of that market to foreign com- 
modities is a threat which no foreign Power can afford to treat hghtly. In that 
case it would not be necessary for us to resort to actual measures of retaliation, 
and we should be able to comfort ourselves with the reflection that we had 
won a victory for Free Trade by the use of weapons stolen from the arsenal of 
our antagonists. 


It had been announced by jubilant Free Traders that the whole 
Chamberlain policy was to be damned with bell, book and candle 
bythe Duke of Devonshire. His speech, however, was an agreeable 
surprise, and he concluded with the avowal that 


the best friends of Free Trade will be found to be those who are willing 
usefully to enter into a full and fair inquiry, not as to its principles, which, 
perhaps, we may take for granted, but as to its consequences and results. And 
I believe for myself that the result of any such inquiry will be to establish more 
firmly the essential principles which underlie our policy, although it may be 
found, possibly, that some modification and alteration of our arrangements 
may tend to strengthen and consolidate and make more unassailable a system 
founded on such principles. 


In other words the Duke of Devonshire, while calling the new 
thing by the old name, to which Tariff Reformers will have no 
sort of objection, is disposed to bring our policy up to date. 


It would be idle to deny that the Parliamentary situation was 
somewhat “ rocky” at about this period. Members 


lino ,. were afraid to declare themselves on a subject 
Government's ; : 
they had never studied, and about which their 

Stand-by. 


constituents’ opinions were unknown, though it 
was observable that those who like Mr. Arthur Lee had the 
courage to take the initiative with their electors, immediately 
secured enthusiastic support for the Chamberlain policy. With 
a little bad luck events might have taken a temporarily unfortunate 
turn. But there is one factor upon which the present Government 
may always rely whenever they find themselves in a tight place, 
and it did not fail them on the present occasion. So far Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman had considered discretion to be 
the better part of valour, and had steadily refused the invitation 
of the robuster spirits in his Party to bring the Government to 
book by moving a vote of censure. He had in a feeble sort of 
way been obliged to endorse the policy of “inquiry.” Happily, 
on June 17, the day before the anniversary of Waterloo, the 
titular Leader of the Opposition was “ gingered” into moving the 
adjournment of the House “for the purpose of discussing a 
definite matter of urgent public importance,” viz., “the misunder- 
standing created in the mind of the Government of the Colony of 
New South Wales by the speeches of the Prime Minister and 
Colonial Secretary, and the necessity of making it clear to the 
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Government of New South Wales that these speeches are isolated 
expressions of opinion to which the Cabinet is in no way com- 
mitted.” Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman harped on the “ false 
hopes” which had been raised in New South Wales—whose 
Governor had telegraphed to the Colonial Secretary, on the 
spontaneous suggestion of his Ministers, congratulating the 
Home Government on their manifest intention to refuse to 
allow British Colonies to be attacked by foreign countries 
for according a preference to British goods.* If there 
were any doubt that his Majesty's Ministers were solid 
at any rate upon one point, it was completely set at rest 
in the course of the debate. The Prime Minister read out 
the Governor’s Message, the text of which will be found in a 
foot-note, and made a declaration which Sir Charles Dilke 
described as “the most startling of the new departures which had 
been made.” Mr. Balfour’s words were as follows: “ Let me 
say, and I confine what | have to say to one sentence, the last 
paragraph of this message does express the opinion of his 
Majesty’s Government, we think it does not raise false hopes in 
the Colonies, and that it can never raise false hopes in the 
Colonies unless honourable gentlemen opposite mean to abandon 
every colony.” Mr. Chamberlain enforced this view in a crush- 
ing little speech which left the Opposition pounded and pul- 
verised, and in the subsequent division Ministers obtained the 
very satisfactory majority of 120 (252 against 132). This greatly 
solidified the situation, as it commits the great bulk of the 
Unionist party to a policy of Retaliation. How will the Govern- 
ment ever be able to reward Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman for 
his unending services ? 


It has been the worst month for Free Trade so-called during the 
last sixty years. A particularly bad impression 


=~ has been caused by the constant employment of 
Blessings of Sada : 
», one argument, which is certainly the most extra- 
Free Trade. 


ordinary ever advanced on behalf of a fiscal policy. 
Whenever Protection is attacked in the United States, Germany, 


* Sir Harry Rawson’s message ran as follows: “ My Government recognise 
that preferential trade will be directly advantageous to Australia by securing 
her a market for her natural products ; and, believing that this policy is in the 
highest degree conducive to the welfare and solidarity of the Empire and the 
union of British-speaking people, strongly support your proposal to investigate 
the practicability of such a preference. Also, realising that what is Canada’s 
turn to-day may be Australia’s to-morrow, they express great satisfaction at 
the declaration by the British Government that every self-governing Colony 
shall be secured in the free exercise of its right to enter into closer trade 
relations with the Mother Country. 


Ay 
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France, or elsewhere, its champions defend it on the ground 
of the immense prosperity it confers on all classes in the com- 
munity. Apparently, however, Free Trade is to be maintained 
for a precisely opposite reason, viz., that the great mass of our 
population are in a state of semi-starvation. Sir John Gorst, 
e.g., evidently places great reliance on this argument, and many 
leading Liberals have enthusiastically endorsed his contention. 
He informed the House of Commons on June g that not more 
than two-thirds of the working. people obtained a living 
wage, “and about one-third did not get it,’ and he added: 
“If the House at the present time could realise the true 
condition of the children who went to their schools, they 
would be perfectly appalled at the degeneracy which was 
coming upon the people. The condition of the people of 
this country, and especially the condition of the rising genera- 
tion, was such that unless something were speedily done to 
improve it, they must make up their minds that this country 
would degenerate in physique.” We are not surprised at this 
statement, as we have long believed that the policy of emptying 
our fields into our slums must inevitably deteriorate the race, 
but we are surprised that men who recognise these conditions 
should resolutely set their face against fiscal reform. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who never sees when he is cutting his own 
throat, gloated over this statement, which coincided with his own 
view that “30 per cent. of our population are living in the grip 
of perpetual poverty.” He hailed Sir John Gorst as having spoken 
the last word, and triumphantly told the House of Commons, 
“We used to hear of a submerged tenth in the population ; we 
now know there is a submergible third.” We are not prepared 
to accept offhand such a sensational statement, but it is obvious 
that if it expresses anything approaching the truth, our fiscal policy 
must necessarily be at fault. The case for reconsidering a régime 
which at the end of sixty years finds our people with a thin 
barrier between themselves and starvation, as the Duke of Devon- 
shire told the House of Lords, is simply overwhelming. 


Sir Edgar Vincent, who is an undoubted authority on 
finance, has circulated a statement of his views 


The “ : : : ; 
oe in Devonshire, in which, according to the 
op Westminster Gazette, he declares that “as a 


matter of fact England, who abjures retaliation, 
enjoys in every country in the world equal or superior treat- 
ment to foreign manufacturing countries, which enter on 
negotiations armed with the weapon of retaliation.” This is a 
reference to that popular myth known as the “ most-favoured- 
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nation clause,” which has just been effectively disposed of by Sir 
Edward Law, who succeeded Sir Clinton Dawkins as financial 
member of the Viceroy’s Council. It would be scarcely 
extravagant to say that what Sir Edward Law does not 
know about international commercial negotiations is not 
knowledge. He declared, in the course of a letter to the 
Times of June 16, that our supposed advantages under the 
most-favoured-nation clause are “greatly exaggerated in the 
minds of those who seem to look upon its maintenance as 
a necessarily cardinal point of British commercial policy,” for 
it “is frequently of no greater practical value than that most 
comforting word Mesopotamia.” When a European Govern- 
ment is about to frame a new customs tariff and to enter 
upon fresh commercial arrangements with its neighbours, the 
procedure is as follows: An informal announcement is made 
that a new tariff on certain general lines is under consideration, 
and subsequently the detailed tariff is communicated to the more 
important Governments concerned, which at once object to the in- 
crease of duties on those goods in which their respective countries 
are primarily interested. Negotiations ensue in the form of 
commercial bargaining between rival trade experts representing 
the different Powers, who concentrate their energies on securing 
the lowest rates possible for their staple exports, “ while accepting 
with indifference the highest rates on articles in which they are 
not interested, and relatively high rates on articles in which their 
interest is of secondary importance.” Thus the representative 
of the Russian Government would threaten severe reprisals in the 
event of any serious increase on petroleum, grain, or timber, but 
would be indifferent as to the rates on cotton goods, wines, and 
silks. The French, on the other hand, would demand low duties 
on wines and silks, but would be indifferent as regards petroleum, 
grain, timber, and cotton goods. The net result would be that the 
Government introducing the new tariff, for example, Germany, 
would, with a desire to avoid retaliation by Russia or France, 
impose fairly favourable duties as regards petroleum, grain, timber, 
silks and wines, but would be tempted to compensate for the 
concessions accorded to these Powers, by raising the duty pro- 
posed on cotton goods, 


When in his turn the British representative—and we should not 

forget that Sir Edward Law has himself frequently 

on ied this invidi ition—points out the 
Metatannen occupied this invidious position—p t 

* damage which would be inflicted on British 

trade by high duties on cotton goods, and reminds the Power 

proposing the new tariff that Great Britain is her largest 
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customer, and is therefore entitled to special consideration, 
his arguments “fail to make the slightest impression.” The 
German negotiator knows that England will continue to buy 
the produce of his country, no matter what may be the rate 
of duty imposed on cotton goods, and he consequently refuses 
to make any concession. But “as there is generally a desire 
to be friendly and polite in form, and as experience has 
shown that the most-favoured-nation formula is a most com- 
forting one to the British public, he (the foreign negotiator) 
graciously and gracefully assures the British representative that 
England shall enjoy the most-favoured-nation privileges.” The 
upshot of the negotiations is that cotton goods coming from 
England will not be taxed higher than cotton goods from 
elsewhere, ‘it being perfectly well known that England is the 
only country from which they will be imported,” but this as 
we have seen, “does not secure any favoured treatment of 
cotton goods.” As against Sir Edgar Vincent’s view that 
we occupy a stronger position in negotiations than any other 
Power, owing to our refusal to retaliate, Sir Edward Law 
declares that “the real fact is that most-favoured-nation 
privileges constitute no guarantee against the common practice 
of showing less favour to British trade than to that of any other 
nation.” He also exposes another device by which our trade 
is handicapped. Occasionally different rates are charged on 
different frontiers of the same country, in which cases over-sea 
imports are more heavily taxed than over-land imports. British 
goods are necessarily imported by sea, those of our commercial 
rivals usually by land; consequently we pay under a higher 
tariff than other Powers. Complaint is useless, as we are met by 
a reference to the most-favoured-nation clause, and informed 
that if our products “ were imported over the land frontier they 
would be taxed no higher than those of other nations.” In the 
writer’s opinion, “ acceptance of the stipulation for most-favoured- 
nation treatment as regards tariffs is perfectly compatible with 
the studied indifference, if not positive hostility, to our trade 
interests.” We trust that Cobdenite Conservatives will, to use a 
homely expression, put Sir Edward Law’s letter in their pipe and 
smoke it. 


Although official Liberal Imperialism has failed to rise to 
.__,., the occasion, a good many unofficial Liberals 
~~ have shown themselves larger minded than 
' aime their leaders. In this they have set a good ex- 
pects. ample to the Conservative Cobdenites, who are 
showing themselves to be smaller minded than their leaders. An 
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illustration of Liberal enlightenment is afforded by the valuable 
and suggestive paper contributed to this number by Mr. Saxon 
Mills, a staunch and uncompromising member of the best school 
of British Liberalism. Among other Liberals who have rallied to 
the cause of Imperial consolidation is Mr. Brassey, who contri- 
buted an admirable letter to the Times of June 12, which we trust 
will be reprinted and widely distributed throughout the country. 
After declaring that the decision which the nation will be presently 
called upon to make “is of vital moment to their own future, the 
future of the Empire, and the future of the world,” he arrays 
a series of convincing arguments in favour of the Chamberlain 
policy. (1) That the burden of Imperial defence is becoming 
too heavy for the taxpayers of these islands alone. Many English 
families have been taxed out of their homes by the death duties ; 
an income-tax of nearly 5 per cent. on the profits of commerce and 
industry is a heavy handicap on British trade ; and the duties on 
tea and sugar, “which are as much necessaries of life for the people 
as wheat and bread were sixty years ago, are heavy.” While our 
colonies were in their infancy and required their whole resources 
for internal purposes, it was our duty to bear the burden of their 
defence. Now that they have become important autonomous 
communities, it is certainly not unreasonable that the colonial 
taxpayer should stand in with the taxpayers of the Mother 
Country and assume their share of the common burdens. Asa 
man who has studied this question in all parts of the British 
Empire, Mr. Brassey declares that “the only possible method of 
securing adequate contributions to the defence of the Empire 
from its colonies and dependencies is through some form of 
commercial federation.” (2) Next comes the all-important ques- 
tion of our food-supply in time of war, into which a Royal 
Commission is at present inquiring. In 1901 our imports of 
wheat, wheat-meal and flour amounted to 101,000,000 cwt. of 
wheat, while we grow 28,500,000 cwt. in the United Kingdom. 
Of these imports no less than 66,800,000 cwt. came from the United 
States, while 19,500,000 cwt. came from British possessions, We 
thus depend on one foreign country for half our wheat, and in 
the event of a war the United States Government, by laying an 
embargo on our food, could compel us to surrender at discretion. 
We entirely agree with Mr. Brassey in desiring as friendly rela- 
tions as may be practicable with the people and Government of 
the United States. At the same time we must not forget that 
there are powerful alien elements in that community, such as the 
Irish and the Germans, who miss no opportunity of poisoning 
those relations. Consequently, the deplorable contingency of a 
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war with the United States is not so utterly remote as the Anglo- 
American gushers of our daily and weekly press imagine. Inany 
event, we agree with the writer that our present position of 
dependence “is not satisfactory for a great empire.” We trust 
that Food under the Flag will be one of the battle-cries in the 
coming contest. 


(3) We are glad to find a Liberal with the courage to face the 
vital problem of British agriculture. Mr. Brassey 
quotes Bismarck’s dictum: “In the decline of 
agriculture I see the greatest danger to our 
permanence as a race.” However natural it may be for 
Conservatives to prevent the Chamberlain policy from being 
represented as the protection of a special industry, “it is on 
the agricultural industry that the strength of the nation to 
a great extent depends ; for it is from the agricultural population 
that the best fighting material, whether for the Army or Navy, 
is drawn, and that the urban population is recruited.” The 
fallin the value of agricultural produce, the steady conversion 
of arable into pasture land, the throwing of land out of culti- 
vation, and the consequent diminution in the demand for agri- 
cultural labour, have driven the rural classes from the country 
into the towns, where they compete with urban labour, and greatly 
aggravate the housing problem which now confronts and appals 
us. Nor can it be doubted that the increase in the proportion of 
city children is deteriorating the stamina of the race. “ Although 
the standard for the Army has been reduced to that of a well- 
grown girl of sixteen, in Manchester, in 1899, 8000 out of 11,000 
men who presented themselves for service had to be rejected as 
physically unfit, while for three years, 1899, 1900, 1901, the per- 
centage fit for service was only 28 per cent.” Moreover, our 
statisticians have demonstrated that the increase of population 
has been checked, while we are told that the average family in 
London becomes extinct in three generations. That these are not 
the “ medizval prejudices of the Tory squirearchy ” of which we 
hear so much, is evident from Mr. Brassey’s statement “ whenever 
I have alluded to the subject at the immense number of Liberal 
meetings which I have addressed in the last three years in the great 
centres of population in England and Scotland, its importance 
has been appreciated by my audiences, which have been mainly 
composed of working men.” (4) Turning to our manufactures, 
Mr. Brassey points out that during the last ten years of the 
nineteenth century, our imports from abroad increased by 
over {100,000,000 sterling, whereas our exports, apart from 
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the increased value of coal, “remained practically stationary.” 
One cause of this undoubtedly is that American and German 
manufacturers enjoy the command of an immense home 
market reserved tu them by almost prohibitive duties, in which 
they are able to make enormous profits, and can consequently 
sell their surplus stock in this country at destructive prices. 
(5) Nor does Mr. Brassey shirk the Irish aspect of the fiscal 
question, which is by no means the least important. It will be 
interesting to see, when the fiscal controversy reaches an acute 
stage, whether the Irish Nationalists are prepared to champion 
Ireland’s one solid grievance, or whether they are permanently 
paralysed by “ taking” the American dollar. Mr. Bourke Cochran, 
the well known Irish-American politician, has already addressed 
an admonitory speech to the Irish Parliamentary party denouncing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential policy, and there is doubtless an 
understanding between New York and Dublin that the question 
of protecting the Irish against the American farmer is to be kept, 
so far as possible, outside practical politics. Possibly, however, the 
Irish people may have something to say upon this question, and 
we trust there is sufficient independence even in the Nationalist 
ranks to see that it is properly placed before them, and also 
that it is explained why their political leaders remain silent, 
viz., for fear of alienating the American paymaster. As Mr. 
Brassey observes, the population of Ireland has diminished to 
nearly one half during the era of Free Trade, and he makes a 
remarkable quotation from the draft report of Mr. Childers (a 
Liberal Chancellor of the Exchequer), who was Chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Financial Relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland : 


Ireland, being a country mainly inhabited by agricultural producers, could 
support its present population upon the corn and meat produced there without 
having recourse, under ordinary circumstances, to a foreign supply of those 
articles, and could at the same time export a surplus of these food-stuffs. The 
population of Ireland consumes a rather large amount, in proportion to its 
wealth, of spirits, tea, and tobacco. This being so, it does not appear that a 
fiscal system which raises no revenue from foreign food-stuffs, but does raise a 
rather large revenue from spirits, tea, and tobacco, is advantageous to the 
population of Ireland, although it may be advantageous to the population of the 
United Kingdom, looked atas a whole. It may even, perhaps, be said that just 
as Ireland suffered in the last century from the protective and exclusive com- 
mercial policy of Great Britain, so she has been at a disadvantage in this 
century from the adoption of an almost unqualified Free Trade policy for the 
United Kingdom. 
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Although “the powers that be” in Berlin have been lying 
somewhat low during the last few weeks, pre- 
sumably digesting the series of rebuffs they have 
recently sustained both at home and abroad, the 
innate German love of intrigue cannot remain long inactive. In 
the middle of June the semi-official apparatus of the Wilhelm- 
strasse appears to have been set in motion with the double object 
of exciting British resentment against Russia and of sowing dis- 
trust between Great Britain and Japan. According to a Reuter 
telegram from Berlin, dated June 18 : “In diplomatic circles here 
it is stated that Russia has for some time past been endeavouring 
to dissolve the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and that the visit of 
General Kuropatkin, the Russian Minister of War, to Japan was 
arranged for that purpose.” According to these same “ diplo- 
matic circles,” viz., the Wilhelmstrasse, General Kuropatkin bore 
“an official mandate from the Russian Government to offer Japan 
material advantages in the East in return for her adopting an 
attitude of neutrality with regard to the development of Russia’s 
Manchurian policy, which comprised Corea as a Russian sphere 
of interest. Naturally Japan is expected to sever her connection 
with Great Britain gradually.” Similar telegrams are understood 
to have been scattered broadcast in the hope that something 
might come of them. Presumably—judging by past experience— 
English newspapers would be irritated into attacking “ Russian 
intrigues” or lecturing Japan upon “the virtues of loyalty.” All 
such comments would, of course, be immediately telegraphed to 
the places where they would cause most annoyance. Happily 
the British are less simple than they were as regards the stratagems 
of Germany. ‘Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of 
any bird.” We have learnt from a long course of experience that 
intrigue is the very breath of German nostrils, and that the men 
who are to-day responsible for the management of German foreign 
policy are not less cynical, though they may be less skilful, than 
their illustrious predecessors. They endeavour, according to 
their lights, to maintain the Bismarckian tradition of “the Honest 
Broker,” which, speaking generally, consisted in making the 
utmost mischief between other Powers, particularly Russia and 
England, and in selling each to the other in turn. Thus Russia 
was encouraged to tear up the Black Sea clauses of the Treaty 
of Paris, while England was steadily supported in Egypt to 
exasperate France, and the latter invited to occupy Tunis in order 
to drive Italy into the arms of Germany. This whole super- 
structure of intrigue threatens to collapse under the too obviously 
crafty management of Prince Bismarck’s pupils, who, however 
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anxious to imitate the Iron Chancellor, are too vain to conceal 
their operations, and secrecy, after all, is the secret of successful 
intrigue. 


This latest German machination has clearly been a fiasco. So 
far as we know, not a single English newspaper 
of repute has walked into the trap, and even our 
pro-German journalists, who are ever on the look- 
out to play up to Potsdam, have thought it prudent to leave 
the “ rumour” severely alone. We should imagine it to be highly 
probable that General Kuropatkin has talked politics in Japan. 
In the course of his extended tour he has presumably formed 
certain definite opinions with regard to the relative position of 
Russia and Japan, and has not improbably modified that con- 
temptuous estimate of the latter’s military capacity which is 
affected by so many Russian officers. However keen and confi- 
ient he may be in the perfection of the Russian military organisa- 
tion, and in the striking power of the Russian army, and however 
ambitious he may be for military glory, General Kuropatkin 
must have realised, if he was not aware of it before, that a struggle 
with the Japanese people would be no picnic. On the contrary, 
it would be a most formidable undertaking, seeing the immense 
advantages the latter derive from their commanding strategic 
position, apart from their extraordinary ability for war in all its 
branches, and the splendid spirit of the nation. No one could 
forecast the probable issue of a conflict between the two Powers 
even if it remained a duel, or its possible international develop- 
ments. Great Britain would, whatever Party might be in power, 
loyally and literally observe the terms of her alliance with 
Japan, which has behind it the sanction of the effective public 
opinion of this country. No British Government would be able 
to remain a day in office which violated this great compact. 
This cannot be too clearly understood in St. Petersburg. It is to 
us what the Dual Alliance is to Russia, and just as no intelligent 
Englishman would expect Russia to stand aside in the event of 
an aggressive coalition being formed against France, so should 
no intelligent Russian expect Great Britain to stand aside in 
the event of an anti-Japanese combination. We do not for a 
moment believe that Russia contemplates picking a quarrel 
either with ourselves or with our Japanese allies. We have 
confidence in the pacific dispositions of the Tsar, and also in the 
knowledge of less pacifically inclined persons in Russia that any 
war between Russia and other Powers must inevitably confer 
the hegemony of Europe upon Germany. There is certainly 
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no jealousy in this. country as regards Russo-Japanese relations. 
Everything tending to remove difficulties between a member of 
an alliance and other Powers cannot fail to be welcome to its 
ally. For this reason we believe that responsible circles in 
London, so far from viewing General Kuropatkin’s visit to Japan 
with uneasiness, would welcome an improvement in Russo- 
Japanese relations, which could not fail to strengthen the 
prospects of peace in the Far East. It would be idle to ignore 
the fact that the Manchurian question has caused and still causes 
considerable anxiety, and if the Russian War Minister has been 
able to reassure the Japanese as to Russian policy on this question, 
so much the better. We have always maintained in these pages 
that the Far Eastern question contains all the elements of an 
arrangement which would be equally satisfactory to Russia, 
Japan, and Great Britain. If the Japanese, for instance, saw their 
way to acquiescing in the predominance of Russia in Manchuria 
in return for Russian recognition of Japanese supremacy in 
Corea, each nation would secure that to which it is reasonably 
entitled, and would safeguard its vital interests. Speaking 
generally, the British nation would rejoice at such a settlement, 
but we do not believe that the Russo-Japanese problem can be 
permanently solved upon any other terms. 


In any event, Germany will fail to make mischief either between 
Great Britain and Japan, or between Great Britain 
and Russia. Her effort to undermine the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance is peculiarly entertaining, and 
is calculated to cause no less amusement in Tokio than in 
London, for it must be as well known in the one capital as it is 
in the other that Germany made an unusually strenuous effort to 
convert the alliance into a triplice. Her subsequent bitterness is 
doubtless to some extent due to the refusal of the allies to enter- 
tain her overtures. Both felt that she would be the worst 
possible bedfellow, and that were she admitted to the partnership 
they would inevitably find themselves very much in the position 
which Austria and Italy occupy in the moribund Triple Alliance. 
This remarkable attempt to make England and Japan satellites of 
the German Empire occurred towards the close of Lord Salis- 
bury’s tenure of power, and it is one of the events in his career 
for which the British people have every reason to be most grate- 
ful to him. While on the fruitful subject of German intrigue, we 
think it desirable to call attention to another, tlough less overt, 
effort of German diplomacy to make mischief between England 
and Russia. Ever since the close of the South African War the 
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legend has been industriously disseminated among the less well- 
informed English journalists that it was thanks to the German 
Government that Russia was prevented from taking hostile action 
during the crisis of the South African War. Englishmen are con- 
tinually exhorted to express their “ gratitude” to Germany for 
standing between the British Empire and the vengeance of 
Europe! We have thoroughly investigated this suggestion in 
competent quarters, and have no hesitation in applying to it the 
euphemistic epithet of Lord Randolph Churchill, viz., “ the wilful 
diffusion of political error with regard toa matter of fact.” The 
Wilhelmstrasse should instruct its agents abroad to abandon this 
particular canard which runs the risk of provoking a disagreeable 
exposure from St. Petersburg. 


The Eastern Question has taken a new turn, which for the time 
The being at any rate has put the unspeakable Turk 


in the background. On June 11a gang of military 
miscreants burst into the Konak Palace at Belgrade 
by means of a dynamite bomb, and after a two 
hours’ hunt found King Alexander and Queen Draga in a secret 
staircase, where they had hidden on hearing the explosion. Here 
they were literally hacked to death, and their bodies thrown into 
the garden. Meanwhile other murderers had despatched the 
Queen’s brothers, who were living in Belgrade, as well as the leading 
members of the Ministry. These assassinations were effected by the 
flower of the Servian army, andare attributed to the reported inten- 
tion of the King to proclaim Queen Draga’s brother as heir to the 
throne. A provisional Government was forthwith appointed to take 
the place of the murdered Ministers, and a proclamation was issued 
re-establishing the constitution existing prior to King Alexander's 
coup d’état last March. The next step was the unanimouselection of 
the Pretender, Prince Peter Karageorgevitch (a son-in-law of the 
King of Montenegro), who seems to have been awaiting develop- 
ments in Geneva, by the Senate and Skupshtina, and he at once 
accepted the Crown. According to all the accounts these atro- 
cities caused immense rejoicing throughout the country, and 
Belgrade broke into bunting, while the Metropolitan, who is ex 
hypothesi a Christian, held a Te Deum to glorify the crime. 
Scarcely less shocking than the attitude of the Servian people 
was the cynical callousness of official Europe. Monarchs literally 
tumbled over one another in their haste to recognise the new 
Sovereign, who received some really astounding messages from 
Courts where one might have expected that the killing of a king 
would still be regarded as murder. The stream of enthusiasm 
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received, however, a timely check at the hands of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph of Austria, who does not approve of regicide, and 
who tempered his telegram to the Pretender with the expression 
of a hope that he might be able to raise his country “from the 
profound discredit in the eyes of the civilised world into which 
it had been recently plunged by an iniquitous and accursed 
crime.” This warning seems to have brought the other Govern- 
ments to their bearings, and the Russians, who had been prepared 
to overlook the assassination of King Alexander of Servia, which 
they possibly regarded as being in a similar criminal category as 
the kidnapping of King Alexander of Bulgaria, issued a stern 
communiqué calling for the punishment of the criminals. The 
British Government, which at first seemed undecided, evidently 
failing to realise the horror prevailing in all classes of the 
community by the events at Belgrade, and the disgust with 
which our official recognition of the new dynasty would be 
viewed, ultimately came to the wise decision to withdraw Sir 
George Bonham for the time being. This proceeding has ex- 
cited a good many sneers at our “sentimentalism ” in Continental 
capitals, but it has already produced a good effect, for at the time 
of writing it is stated that the Ministers of France, Holland, and 
the United States will follow our example. King Peter reaches his 
blood-stained capital at the end of June, and his position would ex- 
cite considerable sympathy and commiseration, while his courage 
would be admired, if it were certain that he is clear of all com- 
plicity in the crime. There is, however, only too much reason to 
believe that he was a party at any rate to the kidnapping of the 
late King and Queen, and if kidnapping leads to murder, all the 
accessories in the minor crime naturally become responsible for 
the greater one. We need not grudge him his laurels, as he wears 
the uneasiest crown in Europe, and whichever path he may select 
appears to be beset with insoluble difficulties. 


Although the final results of the German General Election are 
not to hand as we go to press, the first ballots, 
held on June 16, were sufficiently decisive to give 
a substantially accurate picture of the new Reich- 
stag. On that day 213 out of the whole comple- 
ment of 397 Deputies were elected outright, leaving 184 seats to 
be filled at the second ballot. According to the semi-official 
figures, the 213 new Members were divided as follows ; Clericals, 
88 (85); Social Democrats, 54 (32); Conservatives, 31 (38) ; 
Poles, 14 (13); Free Conservatives, 6 (10) ; Alsatians, 6; National 
Liberals, 5 (10) ; Unattached, 4 (9) ; Anti-Semites, 1 (5); Danes, 
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1 (1). The figures in brackets represent the number of candi- 
dates of the different parties who were elected at the 
first ballots at the last General Election of 1898. It will be 
observed that the Radical Party, who, by the way, are the 
Cobdenites of Germany, failed to carry a single seat at the first 
ballots. The Election will apparently result, as was generally 
expected, in leaving the Clericals the strongest party in the 
Reichstag, where they will number about a hundred members, but 
the chief change is caused by the sweeping success of the 
Socialists in all the great centres of population, and even in 
many rural districts. At the first ballot they cast altogether some 
three million votes, and their contingent in the new Parliament, 
unless the second ballot is unexpectedly unfavourable, can 
scarcely be less than eighty members. The Times Berlin corres- 
pondent, who always manages to keep his head even in political 
crises, reminds excited foreigners that the Government majority 
will not be fatally weakened in the next Reichstag, and it will 
be able to carry its demands for National Defence, as well as its 
reactionary domestic legislation. It is possible, however, that 
the Centre may be more exacting in bargaining with the 
Government, but so long as the compact subsists the Ministerial 
majority should consist of 215 votes against an Opposition of 


115, while the remaining 57 Deputies would very probably throw 
in their lot with the majority, but they would not affect the issue 
even if they joined forces with the Opposition. Nevertheless, the 
position of the Government is distinctly more difficult than in 
the last Parliament, as it is only by jerrymandering the con- 
stituencies that it is able to maintain a working majority. 


The Russian Government, or, rather, the Minister of the In- 
. terior, M. de Plehvé, has done an excessively 
The ape. lish thing by summarily expelling the Times 
of a “Times” © By Mr willing y 
correspondent from St. Petersburg on the pretext 
Conneapentant. that he had adopted a “hostile attitude ” towards 
the Russian Government and was the purveyor of “false news.” 
This gentleman, Mr. Braham, whose work we have followed 
with great interest, and whom we know to have been animated by 
a sincere desire to do justice to Russian policy, though as an 
honest observer he could not shut his eyes to all the official 
outrages which came within his ken, was suddenly arrested at his 
house on May 28 and taken to the police-station, being neither 
allowed to communicate with his wife nor to inform the British 
Ambassador. Ultimately this childish rigour was relaxed, and 
he was allowed to state his case to Sir Charles Scott, who does 
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not seem to have shown any extravagant zeal, and not un- 
naturally invidious comparisons have been drawn between his 
supineness and the vigour with which Sir Robert Morier would 
have acted in such a case. He would have realised that a 
country suffers in prestige from allowing its citizens to be 
bullied. Finally, Mr. Braham was released on his signing a 
promise to leave Russia for ever within three days, failing which 
he would be conveyed to the frontier par etapes, i.e., with criminals. 
We cannot imagine what M. Plehvé expects to gain by this 
extraordinary performance, which inclines the world to believe 
that the condition in Russia is too bad to be described. It has 
been shrewdly suggested in the Spectator that as the Tsar is a 
regular reader of the Times, and as the bureaucracy dare not 
tamper with his Majesty’s copy, the Minister of the Interior 
was alarmed at the possible effect of its St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent’s telegrams in opening the Emperor’s eyes to facts 
which had been studiously concealed from him. 


We much regret that the pressure of other matter prevents our 
dealing with the dismissal of Mr. M. E. Sadler, 


The Sadler - the Director of Special Inquiries and Reports at 


Case. the Education Office, all the more as the official 


papers, which have now been published, place the action of the 
authorities in anything but a favourable light. It is clear to any 
dispassionate observer that Mr. Sadler was squeezed out simply 
because his work was so excellent as to excite departmental 
jealousies. The moment came when his superiors thought they 
saw an opportunity of imposing petty and vexatious terms upon 
him which they knew he would refuse. That in a sentence is the 
story of his retirement. The Education Department gains a 
technical victory, but the nation loses the services of a very 
valuable official. 


THE COLONIAL CONTROVERSIES 
BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND 


THE editor of the National Review has thought it of interest to put 
before his readers—that is, before a great number of the best 
educated of the English reading public—a statement, drawn up 
by a French politician, upon the questions still at issue between 
France and Great Britain. He has done me the honour of asking 
me (presumably in my capacity of President of the Colonial 
group of the Chamber of Deputies) to undertake this task in 
order that the point of view and claims of that party should be 
set forth in the fullest manner. I hasten to accept the offer he 
has so kindly made, but before I do sol must make two reserva- 
tions. First, the opinions I am about to set down are purely 
personal; not only (as I need hardly say) do they affect in no way 
the responsibility of the Government of my country, but they are 
not even to be held as expressing the unanimous sentiment of the 
Colonial group in the Chamber. Iam speaking solely in my own 
name, and upon my own responsibility. Secondly, I should add, 
for the sake of those who on the faith of certain journalists may 
have come to regard me as a kind of ogre in these matters, that 
the lines which follow should undeceive them. I have not an 
insatiable appetite for distant conquests, as many foreign corre- 
spondents and some even of my fellow countrymen have imagined. 
I do not need a slice of Africa for my breakfast, nor a province 
of Asia for my dinner. I call myself a Moderate, and an Oppor- 
tunist—using this last word in the sense in which my great 
master Gambetta used it, meaning that it is necessary to sacrifice 
somewhat if one is to attain one’s goal in a prompt and practical 
manner. I love my country most ardently, and that is why, 
within the small field in which I have been able to influence its 
destiny, I have ever attempted to follow the path which Gambetta 
and that other great patriot (whom it was also my honour to 
serve as a disciple and friend), Jules Ferry, pointed out. 

France, facing as she does the Mediterranean, upon which she 
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has so large a littoral, and the ocean, upon which her Breton capes 
stand out like sentinels of Europe, France could never be con- 
fined to a policy merely continental. The country has not 
always understood the nature of the part she has to play in the 
world. She has suffered defeats and she has had moments of 
despair, and from either England, by the grasp and continuity of 
her foreign policy, has profited. 

The Third Republic, however, to its honour, has re-created upon 
a new basis the French Colonial empire. 

I know that the word “ Empire” sounds magniloquent, when 
one compares the little that we hold of the world with that which 
falls under the British sphere ; but French colonials have enough 
sense of measure to appreciate how small is Indo-China side by 
side with British India; they do not attempt to weigh the little 
wreckage of our former power in America (Martinique and 
Guadaloupe, Guiana, and St. Pierre and Miquelon) with the vast 
stretch of rich and prosperous provinces under the British flag ; 
nor would New Caledonia, even if it had the New Hebrides for an 
unquestioned extension, count with them in the balance against 
the Australian Federation. Even in Africa, where the portion of 
our country seems to be of greater weight—at least in matter of 
area—we know well enough that (according to the phrase of an 
English Minister) our appanage includes no little “ light soil,” and 
that the rest, even in the eyes of those who, like myself, have a 
profound faith in the future of African colonisation, is for the 
moment rather a subject for hope than of value in its immediate 
results. 

I would have it therefore thoroughly understood on that side 
of the Channel where these lines will appear, that, in spite of all 
the legends upon our national jingoism, we have not fallen into 
the error of the frog in the fable ; we do not pretend to rival the 
ox. We are often reproached with the ardour we introduce into 
our discussions with England, but that ardour does not proceed 
from any childish hope that we may ultimately equal as a colonial 
power rivals who have put to so full a use time we ourselves 
have lost, and who have profited by our own faults to obtain an 
advantage which must remain definitely theirs and is finally 
acquired. 

I may say, for my part, that I think we need have no desire for 
further territory over seas. Not that we should remain indifferent 
to what goes on abroad, especially in the neighbourhood of 
our own colonies. Any country boasting an active foreign policy 
should tend to make its influence felt and to extend it every- 
where. There are, moreover, certain zones (of which I shall treat 
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more particularly in a moment), where we should insist that that 
influence must be, if not exclusive, at least predominant. But such 
an influence, which is felt rather as light or heat is felt, does not 
imply further conquest. On the contrary, it permits one to forego 
the burdensome methods by which mere force is exerted and 
affirmed. Hence, it is my sincere conviction that the exploitation 
of what we already possess in the world should furnish, for a 
long time to come, matter sufficient for our energies, without our 
seeking in the lightness of our hearts every excuse for such expe- 
ditions as are commonly far more costly than profitable. 

If that be our state of mind, we can find no advantage in 
embittering by “ pin-pricks” (and these “pin-pricks” are a 
commonplace in the complaints borne against us by the English 
press), of embittering, I say, differences which may be settled by 
honourable treaty. 

Let us review in a summary manner those questions whence 
arise, I will not say conflict—for there is no true conflict’ any- 
where between France and England—but that clashing of 
interests which mere contact will produce between two countries 
as jealous of their prerogatives as are ours. In so doing, I will 
attempt to point out the solutions as I see them. That task is 
undertaken, I repeat, in my private name alone, and I undertake 
it not in that uncompromising spirit with which I have been 
reproached, but as moderately as should a man who was long 
ago converted to a perception of the advantages which a per- 
manent and sound understanding between these two peoples 
would produce. 

I propose to present to my readers (after a word or two on 
Egypt) the question of Morocco, and another African matter less 
familiar to the public, that, namely, which concerns the delimita- 
tion of the frontier between the Niger and Lake Tchad. In Asia, 
I propose to touch upon the question of Siam; in America, upon 
that of the French shore; and in the Pacific, upon that of the 
New Hebrides, 


Il—EGYPT AND MOROCCO 


Egypt is not thus put at the head of the questions at issue 
between France and England with any desire to go into the 
historical side of a matter with which every one is familiar. 
There is sucha thing as the Egyptian question. No one in France 
forgets it, and I am willing to believe that no one forgets it in 
England either, for no declaration has denounced the formal 
assurance given again and again by the authorised representa- 
tives of the Government that the occupation of the country by 
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British troops was but provisional, and that the protective 
mission assumed by England was but temporary. France, which 
would have participated intimately in this task had Gambetta’s 
advice been followed, has had to content herself with promises 
alone. She has awaited and is still awaiting the fulfilment of those 
promises with a patience in striking contrast to the common 
reproach that she is a nation possessed by envy and by feverish 
ambition. France has applauded the success of the Khedivial 
troops when the British officers led them to victory ; she admires 
the great public works which English engineers have achieved 
with Egyptian money in order to extend the productive power of 
the river which creates the wealth of the country. Such things 
afford us a great lesson from which we ourselves may profit. 
Let it be granted us on the other hand that we furnish an 
example of abnegation and of disinterestedness. As for the 
formal promises which were mentioned above, it is not for me to 
say when or how they may be carried out; that is England’s 
affair, and England will not break her word. My only business is 
to point out that fulfilment of this kind falls under no law of 
prescription, and that the Egyptian status guo cannot last for 
ever. 

The conclusion to which one is led with regard to Morocco is 
exactly the opposite. In the Shereefian kingdom the only solu- 
tion which can save us from the worst of complications is the 
maintenance of the status quo, but this general phrase needs to be 
put more clearly. By “ maintenance of the status quo” I do not 
mean that we should take no heed of what is passing in Morocco, 
or that we should assist unmoved at the internal trouble and the 
anarchy which threaten to destroy what little organisation and 
regular authority exist in that country. The phrase, “ maintenance 
of the status guo” does not mean, from the French point of view, 
that we can tolerate whatever intrigue may seek to insinuate itself 
under the cover of disorder, or that we can let any who choose 
cast their nets into these troubled waters. The policy I advocate 
is not a policy of inaction. Were we to stand by with folded 
arms events might move too quickly for us, and that same “ status 
quo” might disappear while we were proclaiming the necessity 
for its maintenance. The solution of the question which I put 
aside is that of a partition of Morocco. The solution which I 
advocate is the consolidation of the Sultan’s power, which is just 
now so shaken. I advocate the reform of his administration (the 
methods of which are at present both rudimentary and restricted 
in their field of action), not by an armed intervention, but by 
more sober efforts which shall be accepted by the Sultan himself, 
Before saying how and by whom such a result may be obtained, 
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let us consider first those projects of partition which crop up 
periodically in the newspapers, and whose only serious object, it 
would seem, is to beguile the weary leisure of diplomats who 
may, for the moment, be unemployed. 

It is easy enough to draw up a list of the European Powers 
which have interests in Morocco. Spain, England, and France 
come first, with interests both political and commercial ; next 
Germany, whose commercial interests are not negligible, and 
who, moreover, is determined not to be neglected ; finally, Italy, 
whose position one should mention as a matter of form, for her 
principal preoccupation is elsewhere. 

Spain, established as she is at Ceuta and the presidios— 
isolated districts without agriculture, commerce, or future, 
bare memories of her old struggle against the infidel—has long 
regarded Morocco as the necessary and natural prolongation of 
the Iberian peninsula. “ Spain,” in the words of one of her 
great Ministers, “ends at the Atlas.” She drives a trade of seven 
million francs a year with Morocco ; hardly a million francs more. 
than Germany ; far less than England or France. 

England’s trade amounts to thirty-five millions of francs. She 
held Tangiers in the seventeenth century up to 1684, twenty 
years before setting foot upon Gibraltar. Time and again— 
notably by her cession to the Sultan of her establishments at 
Cape Juby; by her goodwill in the matter of the Courfamine 
incident ; by her disavowal of the authoritative methods of Sir 
C. Euan Smith; more recently by the activity which her official, 
or quasi-official, agents have shown at the Court of Abd-el-Azis 
—time and again by all these acts England has shown that, though 
she might not desire any territorial conquest, she thought it her 
right to take a certain réle at the Shereefian Court, and to have 
with it the credit of a trusted and influential adviser. 

Germany also has followed with marked interest during these 
last few years the affairs of Morocco. She has shown energy 
and promptitude in obtaining justice for her own nationals; the 
forces she displayed in Moroccan waters in 1895 led some to 
think that she might have wished to lay hands upon Casa Blanca 
or Rabat by way of guarantees. It was but an empty rumour ; 
as empty as that other more recent fable which attributed to 
Germany the concession of a considerable territory along the 
Moulouya. What one can say with certitude is that she aims 
at extending her commercial relations with Morocco and at 
absorbing the coastwise trade. 

If 1 put France last in this list, it is not, as I need hardly say, 
because I regard her claims as the last in importance. On the 
contrary, it would seem incontestable to any impartial observer 
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that our country possesses in Morocco a position whence pro- 
ceed rights and duties superior to those of all other nations ; even 
to those of Spain, strong as are the Spanish historical titles 
attaching to the masters of Ceuta and of the fresidios. Asa 
Mediterranean power, France cannot dissociate herself from 
whatever takes place upon the shores of that inland sea, whereon 
her fleet and her sailors occupy so great a place. Thatisaclaim 
which Spain and Italy might also advance, and England too, but 
France has a special claim arising from the proximity of Algeria, 
from the common frontier which runs for 750 miles between our 
great Moslem colony and that quick centre of Islamism repre- 
sented by the holy cities over which the Shereef rules. From the 
very beginning of our occupation of Algeria we have had to 
reckon with the neighbourhood of Morocco, in connection with 
which fact I have but to recall the battle of Isly and the bom- 
bardment of Mogador and Tangiers by the French squadron 
under the Prince de Joinville. No doubt it was impossible, at 
that period, to draw from these successes, though they put 
Morocco at our mercy for the time, more advantages than those 
with which the Government of King Louis Philippe were satis- 
fied. But at the very least France might, as the price of her 
moderation and restraint, have acquired a marked influence at 
the Shereefian Court. She did nothing of the kind. The treaty 
of 1844-45 delimited a frontier between Algeria and Morocco, 
but that frontier was ill-defined. Hence followed a continual 
stream of difficulties, which were used, cleverly enough, against 
our interests. While the marauding tribes astride of our vague 
frontier kept our troops perpetually on the alert, and while every 
operation directed against some Bou Amama or other was repre- 
sented as threatening the territorial integrity of Morocco, the 
Maghzen, powerless though he was to police his own frontiers, 
received with suspicion or with lassitude such demands for re- 
paration as our diplomacy (correct, indeed, but a little simple 
in its tenacity) was perpetually presenting to the Sultan. Our 
excess of prudence in the matter of Twat did but strengthen the 
resistance of the Shereefian Court. In 1891 our Minister for 
Foreign Affairs declared in the Chamber that “the question of 
Twat was not a Moroccan but an Algerian question.” The 
phrase was terse and exact, and after the use of it there was 
nothing left but to go forward. Instead of doing so, we thought 
it our duty to negotiate with Tangiers, We did negotiate (a 
course of action which seemed to admit that Morocco had aright 
to say something upon a question which regarded Algeria alone), 
and moreover we did not advance, or rather we only advanced 
long after ; a proceeding which may have given the Sultan the 
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impression that he had rights over those oases of the Sahara 
which are separated from his sphere of action by the snow- 
mountains of the great Atlas. 

It will be understood how, under such conditions as these, 
credence was found for the legend that France contemplated the 
conquest of Morocco. That legend was borne from Europe to 
Tangiers by such as found a profit in the suspicion it might 
arouse against us. The threat, repeated at every fresh incident 
and re-issuing from Tangiers, finally penetrated into the Chancel- 
leries of Europe. Hence, doubtless, arose those fallacious schemes 
for a triple or a quadruple partition, to which I alluded above, 
and which, for my part, I repudiate as illusory and dangerous. 

They are dangerous because combined action on the part of 
France and Spain (the common theme of these plans) would 
immediately by way of counterweight produce the occupation of 
Tangiers by England ; and it seems to me inadmissible that an 
English fortress should be permitted to arise on the other side 
of the Strait as a support to Gibraltar. 

They are illusory because a dual protectorate in Morocco could 
breed nothing but anarchy. They are also illusory because this 
kingdom, disintegrated as it now is, and so little obedient to the 
authority of its nominal sovereign, cannot consolidate, or be 
pacified or developed, on its economic and commercial side, save 
by the conservation of that keystone which alone forbids the fall 
of the whole edifice: I mean Religion, and the respect which 
attaches to the sacred person of the Shereef. 

Now, even supposing that Spain, should she desire to take up 
the réle of eventual legatee to this “sick man” of the West, did 
not by so doing undertake a task beyond her powers, how could 
she discover in the conditions of her own past and the yet living 
memories of her secular struggle against the Moor and the 
Saracen those lessons and that necessary experience which would 
lead her to practise in Morocco the supple, tolerant and fruitful 
policy which is necessary in dealing with Mussulman? The 
events which are taking place at this hour in the Shereefian 
kingdom owe their gravity to the fact that ill-advised councillors, 
by the influence they have acquired over the young Sultan, have 
pursued the very opposite of sucha policy. Those events help 
one to foresee that Europe, within a brief term perhaps, will have 
to occupy herself not with any thorough revolution in the state 
of society existing in Morocco, not with forcible intervention, but 
with the assurance that there shall be re-established by judicious 
measures an order and security without which the commercial 
interests of Europeans will quickly fall into ruin. 

France alone can fulfil this task, and Europe should confide it 
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to France. The attitude France took during the recent incident 
of Figuig should furnish sufficient proof that she would under- 
take such a task without any underlying thought of annexation. 
Did she, once so established, desire to assure the peace of the 
Algerian frontier and the repression of the raids that trouble it, 
she would do so in the name of the Sultan of Morocco and rely- 
ing upon his moral support. France and Algeria have the right 
to expect some return for the sacrifices they have made during 
the occupation of the advanced posts towards the south and the 
opening up of roads which will soon have other than purely 
military interests ; they have a right to expect a return for these 
sacrifices in the form of a peaceful development of their commerce. 
France has not the first place in the imports and exports of the 
ports of Morocco, but her total trade is greater than that of 
England if the overland trade by the Algerian frontier be added 
to the sea-borne. The full total for 1901 was 41,000,000 francs as 
against 35,000,000 francs of English trade,* and of this 41,000,000 
francs, the overland trade with Algeria comes to close upon 
17,000,000 francs.f 


* These figures are taken from the S/atesman’s Year Book for 1903. The 
exact sum of the imports from the United Kingdom to Morocco is £909,781 
sterling, or 22,744,525 francs. The exports from Morocco to the United King- 
dom amount to £477,776 sterling, or 11,944,400 francs. The total commerce 
should therefore be about 34,600,000 francs, but the figures for the port of 
Tetuan are not given. I have put the whole at 35,000,000 in order to include 
these last. 

+ Here is the detailed list furnished by the Algerian Customs : 


IMPORTS FROM MOROCCO TO 
ALGIERS. 
In thousands of francs, 
Sheep 
Oxen. 
Horses 
Mules 
Goats és 
Tanned hides 
Raw hides 
Clothing . ; 
Stuffs and carpets 
Furs . jz 
Eggs. , . 
Lemons and oranges 
Medicinal goods 
Wool a 
Sundries . 


Total - 16108 


EXPORTS FROM ALGIERS TO 
MOROCCO. 
In thousands of francs, 
Sugar . . . 
Other food-stuff: 
Clothing . 
Silk stuffs . 
Cotton ditto 
Woollen ditto . 
Ornaments ° 
Fancy goods . 
Corn. ‘ 
Dyes. . ‘ 
Building material 
Sundries . 


Total 


The exports for 1902 come to over one million. 
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The task which France would have to undertake (not in a day 
or a year, but through a wise and prudent advance), the task she 
would undertake were she entrusted with the confidence at once 
of the Sultan and of Europe, would be the introduction to the 
people of Morocco of those economic advantages with which she 
has endowed Algeria and Tunis. She would develop the wealth 
of a soil which these people now leave fallow ; she would fortify 
the authority of the Sultan by a better organisation of his army. 
She would put some order into his finances and administration. 
She would give the country roads. 

Would such an action benefit France alone ? 

Naturally enough I count the advantage of my own country 
first. I will not call myself a Quixote and I discover such an 
advantage. From the political point of view this policy would 
suppress, upon the flank of Algeria, a focus of conspiracy, of un- 
rest, and of intrigues hostile to our well-being. The necessity of 
this solution strikes me with so great a force that I do not hesitate 
to say that any other arrangement, such as might exclude France 
from the influence she should exercise, and which she alone 
can exercise, seems to me inadmissible. The commerce and the 
industry of my country would gain by the agricultural and 
economic transformation of Morocco: I believe my country 
would take her share of it, but she would not be the only one 
to benefit by the change. England, Germany, and the other 
countries of Europe would certainly discover such a change to 
be to their advantage. 

That guarantees should be demanded of France, I take for 
granted. There should be liberty of commerce ; there should be 
no differential tariff ; Tangiers should be neutralised and become 
the emporium of European trade. 

Such conditions would be just, and I would subscribe to them 
in their entirety. I repeat, the solution of the Moroccan question, 
as I see it, lies in the integrity of Morocco; in the maintenance 
of the sovereignty of the Shereef; in the giving of a mandate to 
France to strengthen the country and to protect it against its 
own weakness; in the neutralisation of Tangiers, and in the 
guaranteeing of commercial freedom. 


IIl.—THE DELIMITATION OF THE FRONTIER 
BETWEEN THE NIGER AND LAKE TCHAD 


I touch now upon a question of which the public, even in 
France, knows little, save in the case of certain specialists. It 
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nevertheless possesses in my view a capital importance for our 
African colonies. We have to see whether our African dominions, 
which, if one were to judge by coloured maps alone, form one 
imposing mass from Algiers and Tunis to Senegal, to the Niger, 
and to Lake Tchad, and from Lake Tchad to the Congo, will or 
will not be in a position to establish communications between two 
of their most important sections, viz., between our possessions 
on the Niger and those on Lake Tchad. The maps seem to 
answer this question in the affirmative, but nature and the reality 
of things give a negative reply. Having said so much, I must 
apologise for the dryness of the discussion I am about to develop, 
and for the savage names which must be introduced into it. 

The spheres of influence falling to France and to England in 
that part of Africa have been defined by two successive acts. An 
exchange of declarations on August 5, 1890, laid down, not indeed 
the line of the frontier, but at least the point from which that 
frontier should start—namely, Say on the Niger—and the point 
to which it should run—Barroua on Lake Tchad. Secondly, on 
June 14, 1898, a convention signed by the French and English 
plenipotentiaries who met in Paris, defined, in terms which were 
extremely complicated, the geometrical and geographical opera- 
tions by which a technical commission might proceed to a 
delimitation of the frontier. 

Now, though the question was settled, so far as strict legality 
was concerned, by this instrument, the question has not, as a 
practical matter of fact, received a solution which France can 
accept or England impose. There is a question of equity here 
as well as of law. It can never have been in the minds of those 
who negotiated in 1890, nor of those who drew up the arrange- 
ment of 1898, that the line to be drawn between Say and Barroua 
should have for its object, not the junction of the French Soudan 
with the Lake Tchad district, but the raising up of an impassable 
barrier between the two parts which it was meant to join. 
Such, none the less, is the result which has been practically 
obtained. Such is the conclusion come to by one of our most 
brilliant officers, Colonel Péroz, after two hard years spent in 
exploring all the roads possible or impossible between Say and 
Zinder on the one side and Zinder and Barroua on the other. 
His conclusion is very clear. He backs it up with plenty of 
facts, and it is to the effect that we are confronted by the 
following dilemma: either we must give up Zinder, and with it 
all idea of a road that could connect the Niger with Lake Tchad, 
or we must obtain from England a rectification of the frontier. 
It is this last solution which I would advocate, because it corre- 
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sponds, I am convinced, with the real intention of the contracting 
parties. 

The partition of Africa, arranged round a table in Paris or in 
London, by negotiators who had nothing to guide them but 
somewhat inaccurate maps, had an object and served a purpose. 
It served the purpose of determining in its essentials the share 
which each Power should obtain. It put an end to dangerous 
rivalries, to a kind of racing between officers and explorers, 
who planted haphazard the flags of their respective countries as 
a line of march might take them, till they overlapped at random. 
One can always find a negro king who will keep one’s flag for 
one, and sign a treaty if one will but give him something to 
drink. It is even not unknown that there might be negro kings 
who would rather drink twice than once and thus cede their 
country to two different Powers. I have always been favourable 
to the conventions drawn up with England, Germany, or the 
Congo Free State in order to put an end to a rivalry which 
threatened now and again to end in rifle-shots. But these con- 
ventions must be taken for what they are: they are texts subject 
to revision from the fact that they necessarily contain errors. Such 
errors are to be discovered in the arrangement of 1898. The British 
Government, if it is to keep faith, cannot but recognise them. 

There is something paradoxical in the story of the delimitation 
which was begun in 1890 and continued in 1898. Had France 
thought for some reason that she owed reparation to England, 
and had she been willing to abandon to England everything of 
value between the Niger and Lake Tchad—Adamaoua, Sokoto, 
Bornou—she could not have proceeded more successfully. But 
the irony of the affair lies in the fact that the declaration of 
Aug:st 5, 1890, was itself in the nature of a reparation which the 
British Government accorded us, on account of the arrangements 
made with Germany for the regulation of affairs in Zanzibar 
without consulting us. We had the stupidity to accept as a 
present “the light soil” which Lord Salisbury (not without a 
smile) abandoned to us, while the rich lands remained upon the 
other side of the frontier. Then came the Convention of 1898 
to aggravate the situation. It was necessary to trace a line from 
Say to Barroua which would reserve to the sphere of British 
influence all that properly depended upon the sovereignty of 
Sokoto. The negotiators found that this equitable frontier corre- 
sponded exactly to an arc of a circle, having Sokoto as centre, 
with a radius of too miles. The result has been to drive our 
frontier back into the desert, and oblige us to follow a road 
where there is not a drop of water until one reaches Zinder ; 
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in other words, there is no road at all. Itis true that, by way of 
compensation, on the side of Bornou (which is not mentioned 
in the declaration of 1890) we are also thrown back upon the 
desert. 

In the highly detailed report, which Colonel Péroz has devoted 
to this matter, it is established in most absolute manner that the 
district of Sokoto does not stretch nearly as far northward as the 
arc of the circle which was drawn up by the negotiators of 1898. 
Independent states such as Adar and Yohu could be recognised 
as French. The report indicates, moreover, other rectifica- 
tions which would give us practicable access to Lake Tchad, and 
which would involve certain territorial compensations to the 
advantage of England in exchange for such districts as she might 
surrender to us. I hope that these propositions may form the 
subject of a serious inquiry between the two Governments. They 
are of capital importance to France, while the sacrifices they 
demand of England are insignificant, and it is equitable that we 
should be given satisfaction in the matter. 


1V.—SIAM 


When we touch upon Siam we are once more on ground which 
the educated public of both countries knows thoroughly, and we 
are dealing with matters which have even roused political passion 
in the past, though they may not do so at the present moment. 
In the first place, is there really such a thing as an Anglo-French 
difference with regard to Siam? If there is, it is but latent. 
Moreover, it cannot exist save through one of those misunder- 
standings which envenom our international relations more often 
than they should. If it be of any use to make a clear and frank 
declaration such as may help to avoid in the future any false 
interpretation of our words and deeds, I have no hesitation in 
renewing that “ profession of faith” which I wrote down at the 
head of this article. Weno more desire fresh acquisition of terri- 
tory in Siam than elsewhere. We are of the opinion, however, 
that France has the right and even the duty of exercising a more 
than theoretical and nominal control over the valley of the 
Mekong, where Siam marches with French Indo-China upon a 
long stretch of frontier, and where the native population includes 
a great number of Cambodians, that is, of French subjects. 

Is this claim of such a nature as to offend Great Britain? One 
can hardly consider this the case when one considers that the 
claim corresponds to the very terms used in the declarations 
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which were exchanged on January 15, 1896, between France and 
Great Britain. Either this protocol of mutual neutrality means 
nothing, or it means that the two Powers agree to maintain the 
integrity of Siam by abandoning their interests, the one in what 
may take place to the east in the valley of the Mekong, the other in 
what may take place to the south in the Malay Peninsula. The 
occupation of Kelantan by troops from British India offended no 
French susceptibilities, nor can one see how stipulations which 
would tend to give us, not territorial pledges, but a guarantee of 
influence in the zone where our action has been recognised as 
legitimate by the Cabinet of London, could give rise to protest 
on the part of Great Britain. 


V.—THE FRENCH SHORE 


It would take up much more space than that which the National 
Review has been kind enough to accord me were I to attempt a 
full account of the negotiations, of the projects for agreement, of 
the discussions upon law or upon natural history (as, for instance, 
“whether a lobster is a fish ?”) which have grown up round the 
question of the French rights in Newfoundland. Suffice it to 
say that I will resist the temptation of parading an erudition 
which is too easily acquired from the numerous works published 
upon this matter, and that I will confine myself to what may be 
essential to the definition of the position taken up by France. 

The origin of our rights is of long date. They go back to the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Their very antiquity has been made their 
reproach, a reproach we were surprised to hear uttered by a 
British Minister. If it were indeed true that titles decayed after 
an existence of two hundred years, the rearrangements that might 
be claimed in the present partition in the world would be con- 
siderable. 

Moreover, the exclusive right of fishing and of setting up certain 
establishments on land is not only to be found in the Treaty of 
Utrecht. It has been renewed, with certain modifications, in the 
Treaties of February 10, 1763, and of September 3, 1783. It has 
been confirmed in 1814 and in 1815. The exclusive character of 
the stipulations made in favour of our nationals were further 
defined by a convention bearing date January 14, 1857. This 
last, it is true, is not in force, because it was not accepted by the 
local Parliament of Newfoundland, but it is none the less a 
valuable piece of evidence upon the sentiments which animated 
the British Government of that day. It is well not to forget the 
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circumstances which led to these successive and formal recogni- 
tions of the French rights in Newfoundland. One might easily 
believe, from the tone of certain recriminations which have been 
made against us, that the inhabitants of Newfoundland had been 
the victims of unjustifiable encroachment on the part of our 
nationals, and that they were struggling for the liberty of a soil 
which had been unjustly seized by the foreigner. 

The origin of our rights is not of that nature. At the moment 
of the Treaty of Utrecht, France and England were in dispute 
for the sovereignty of Newfoundland ; by this treaty Newfound- 
land passed into the hands of England, and there was left to 
France nothing but the right to fish and to dry the catch, which 
involved the erection “of the necessary scaffoldings and huts” 
upon a part of the coast. When this compensation had once 
been granted to our country, experience showed rapidly enough 
that it did not suffice to safeguard the interests which then, as 
now, were at stake; those, namely, of our fishermen, and there- 
fore, indirectly, of our Navy. With 1822 difficulties began to 
arise. They were renewed year after year, in spite of the con- 
ciliatory spirit of which the Cabinets of London and of Paris 
gave proof upon various occasions, The cause of this was that 
another power, that of the Parliament at St. John’s, a power 
strong enough to put its veto upon the policy of the Mother 
Country, stood behind Great Britain, who for her part was the 
sole official negotiator with France, and who asked for nothing 
better than to come to an agreement. After the Convention of 
1857, that of April 26, 1884, broke down the irreconcilable 
attitude of Newfoundland. Later, in 1886, came the Bait Act, 
whose object it was to 1uin the French fisheries by preventing 
them from getting their boétte—that is, the necessary bait for their 
catch. After this again arose the “lobster question,” and in this 
the moderation displayed by France was certainly extreme. For 
after having admitted in principle that recourse should be had to 
arbitration upon the question which these crustaceans (certainly 
through no fault of their own) had raised, France consented in 
1890, and has consented in every successive year since that date, 
to accept a modus vivendi which has allowed English lobster- 
factories to exist and even to prosper on the French Shore. The 
fact that this arbitration, upon which the Governments and the 
Parliaments in Paris and in London had agreed came to nothing, 
was due to the demands made at the eleventh hour by the 
Newfoundland delegates. If it be asked who it is that threatens 
to-day to forbid a renewal of the modus vivendi of 1890, it must be 
replied that now, as always, it is Newfoundland, 
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What is expected of the French under these conditions? What 
can be asked of them? Are they simply to give up their rights 
because they are old, and because the number of fishermen 
employed upon the French shore has grown less ? The question 
of the age of our rights has been sufficiently dealt with above ; 
as to the number of our fishermen, it varies with the migration of 
the cod. Just now the favourite haunt of the fish is on the Banks, 
At any day they may come back to the shore. And it is upon 
the French shore, remember, that our fishermen catch the herring 
which provide them with bait. 

France is not prepared to sacrifice in any light mood the 
interest of her fishermen. But this does not mean—far from it— 
that she refuses to come to any understanding. All we maintain 
is, that it is not our business to settle those constitutional quarrels 
which appear to arise between Great Britain and her colony, 
quarrels which are the principal stumbling-block in the way of 
effecting an arrangement. Nor is it our business to state before- 
hand what compensation we might claim for the transformation 
of the privileges accorded to French fisheries upon the French 
shore. Various solutions have been discussed both at St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, and in the technical reviews in France which deal 
with such matters. These discussions afford sufficient proof that 
even among those of our compatriots who are most directly 
interested in the matter, there is no set determination to keep up 
a situation which is a source of continual irritation between the 
fishermen of the two nations. What everybody wants—and it is 
the only point on which we are uncompromising—is that the 
French fishermen who sail for Newfoundland should be able to 
pursue their business there freely. They must have guarantees for 
the future against the Bait Act, as also against any fiscal or pro- 
hibitive measure which might aggravate the burdens of their hard 
trade. The conditions of an understanding would appear to be 
that such guarantees should be given, that the lobster-men and 
small fishermen—who might be dispossessed of the place they 
now occupy—should be indemnified, and finally that compensa- 
tion should be given to France equivalent to the rights she might 
have to abandon. There is nothing in these conditions which 
cannot be realised, but it is not for us to take the initiative. I 
should say, as our forefathers said at Fontenoy: “ Messieurs les 
anglais parlez les premiers.” 
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VI—THE NEW HEBRIDES 


There is but one point in common between Anglo-French 
affairs in Newfoundland and in the New Hebrides, and that is, 
that both concern a colony of the British Empire rather than the 
Mother Country. In the matter of the New Hebrides we have 
to deal with the Australian Federation, which declares a Monroe 
Doctrine of its own, and aims at absorbing the little archipelago 
which, by its geographical position, seems to attach itself more 
nearly to New Caledonia. The island of Vaté, one of the first 
importance if not in size at least in the resources which it offers 
for development, is but 360 miles from Nouméa, and there is a 
whole string of islands, Erromango, Tanna, Aneitum, which make 
a kind of chain binding the New Hebrides to the French 
colonies. They are separated from Sydney by 1200 miles of 
ocean. Moreover, for many years there was so little doubt in the 
eyes of the world that the archipelago of the New Hebrides was 
a French dependency, that the British colonists of Tanna in 1875 
petitioned the Governor of New Caledonia to annex that island 
to France. These colonists felt a very natural desire to be able 
to claim the protection of some European Power. It never 
occurred to them to seek that protection elsewhere than at 
Nouméa. Unfortunately, no answer was given to this petition, 
and two years later its authors turned to Australia and to England 
after the rebuff they had received from the carelessness of the 
French representatives in those waters. 

From that date Anglo-French rivalry fills the history of the 
New Hebrides. 

In 1878, Mr. John Higginson, an Australian by birth but 
French in sympathy, a colonist of New Caledonia, and one to 
whom the Government of the Republic had granted full national- 
isation for the services he had rendered to France, was pleading 
in Paris the cause of the annexation of the archipelago. At the 
same time the British Government gave the Governor of the Fiji 
Islands the title of: High Commissioner of the Pacific, with civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over all British subjects in the New 
Hebrides. 

Meanwhile, French interests were strengthened by the creation 
in 1882 of the “ Caledonian Company of the New Hebrides.” 
Three great establishments were founded at Port Vila, Port 
Sandwich and the Segond Channel by this society, and it bought 
some 1,600,000 acres of land—two-thirds of the acreage of the 
whole Archipelago, This success, however (which was due to 
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the initiative of Mr. Higginson), did not discourage the hopes 
nourished in Australia, and when, in 1886, the repression of 
crimes committed by some natives in the New Hebrides necessi- 
tated our sending troops to the islands of Vaté and. Mallicolo, 
the protestation which was raised in Sydney was strong enough 
to bring that occupation to an abrupt conclusion. As a conse- 
quence of that incident there was signed on October 24, 1887, 
a convention by the terms of which France and England agreed 
to reserve the question of the annexation of the New Hebrides, 
and decided to send, three or four times a year, one man-o’-war 
of each nationality on a cruise in the archipelago, to’ repress 
crimes and to protect Europeans. A mixed commission, chosen 
among the officers of the two vessels, and presided alternately by 
each of the two commanders, was instituted to examine into such 
issues as might have arisen between individuals and to exercise a 
common action in all incidents that might supervene. The 
question of the New Hebrides, with its perpetual postponements, 
has dragged along under this modus vivendi to the present day. 
I fear no contradiction when I say that neither French nor 
English interests can congratulate themselves upon this long 
stagnation. I belive that a term should be put to it. 

France cannot give up the guardianship of islands in the 
neighbourhood of New Caledonia, or of lands which are the 
property of French companies. The defence of our colony in 
the Pacific compels her to keep around that colony a belt of 
islands over which our flag shall float. The sacrifices made by 
our compatriots render impossible any abandonment into foreign 
hands of the ventures they have made. On the other hand, it 
would be an illusion to imagine that time could wear down the 
tenacity of the Australian claim. None the less, a dual control 
offers so many inconveniences, the necessity of a clear solution 
imposes itself so strongly, that I can no longer hesitate to accede 
to a proposition with regard to which I was long doubtful. The 
solution should lie ina kind of “judgment of Solomon ”—that is, 
in the partition of the disputed Archipelago. The southern 
Islands should be placed under the sovereignty of France, the 
northern, according to a delimitation to be further discussed, 
should belong to Australia, and in this last share I would include 
the Banks Islands in spite of the interests which French establish- 
ments therein already possess. 
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VII 


I have reached the limits which I assigned to myself at the 
beginning of this article, and in casting a general glance over the 
problems I have had to examine in it, and over the suggestions I 
have made, I can see no objection sufficiently decisive to adjourn 
a final understanding. International problems on account of the 
way in which they originate, and owing to the difficulties which 
their solutions entail, often resemble a certain type of private 
quarrel between neighbours. Their gravity proceeds less from 
the object under discussion than from the susceptibilities of the 
parties concerned, and from the spirit of suspicion in which each 
approaches the propositions that may be made him. 

There comesa day when these neighbours, who may have been 
upon the brink of a quarrel, meet, speak out frankly, and can shake 
hands ; whereupon what seemed impossible the day before be- 
comes at one stroke simple and easy. 

I do not pretend that everything is simple and easy in the settle- 
ment of the business with which I have dealt. I confine myself 
to noting that a fortunate meeting, such as should be preliminary 
to a settlement, has already taken place between the two coun- 
tries, through the courteous initiative of H.M. Edward VII. The 
approaching visit to England of the honoured President of our 
Republic can but emphasise the relaxation which has already 
taken place in the tension between the two nations, and can but 
render less difficult the task of those statesmen who will have to 
discuss such questions as are yet unsettled. None can desire 
more than I that the good feeling which has shown itself on either 
side in the press and in public opinion should take the form of 
practical results, for | am of those who think that an understand- 
ing in colonial and economic matters is of mutual interest to 
France and to England. 

EUGENE ETIENNE, 
Vice-Président de la Chambre des Députés, 
Président du groupe de politique extérieure et coloniale. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE UNIONIST 
PARTY 


Mr. BALFOUR has averted the premature disruption of the 
Unionist ranks by a masterpiece of tactics. No generalship 
could have been more dexterous than that which extricated the 
Ministry from a position of almost unprecedented difficulty in 
the debate upon Mr. Chaplin’s amendment. “Inquiry” is the 
only constitutional basis upon which the King’s Government can 
be carried on. To the younger generation of Englishmen the 
mechanical repetition of Cobdenite catchwords is as uninspiring 
as the noise of a sewing machine. The very assumption that Free 
Trade was permanently true has had the deadening influence 
of all dogma upon the minds of its adherents. It has made 
them incapable of fresh economic thought. They cannot deal 
in any original or convincing spirit with the facts of the world 
about them. To the new nation which has arisen in this 
country in the past twenty years they represent a doctrine 
under which England has failed to hold her own. In one 
word, the desiccated principles of the economic school, which 
came to maturity before 1875, lack all real propagandist 
vitality. The past is with them. The future is with those 
who reject their past as the whole spirit of the modern world 
outside these islands has already rejected it. 

Those who believe in preference believe that the overwhelm- 
ing force of fact and argument is upon their side. They appeal 
at once to the vital interests and the best ideals of the nation. 
They are convinced that theirs is the greatest faith for which 
Englishmen have ever fought in modern politics. The first breath 
of that faith has already brought a new mental energy into the 
country, and like the wind in Ezekiel’s valley has made the dry 
bones live, It has put marrow into political convictions. It will 
. revive, as no other conceivable question could have done, the full 
vigour and reality of the party system. Had Mr. Chamberlain’s 
initiative no other result it would be invaluable, whatever further 
fate may attend his efforts. The reconstruction of the Cabinet ; 
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the reconstruction of national politics as a whole ; the question 
of fiscal reform and what will prove to be inseparably connected 
with it, that of social reform; the retrenchment of misapplied 
expense, and the finance of efficiency, on the other hand, in con- 
nection with education and the fleet; the reorganisation of our 
business methods to which a tariff, as all the younger manufac- 
turers throughout the country agree, is the first indispensable 
step ; the conversion of the British Empire from a geographical 
expression into a firm organism knitted together like other 
societies by the strongest ties of mutual interest ; above all, the 
dissipation of the morbid self-mistrustful ma/atse which has 
clouded the spirit of the race for two decades, and the restora- 
tion of the old political and commercial self-confidence to the 
British character—these are the questions which the Colonial 
Secretary’s action transforms from vague and distant aspirations 
into the immediate and concrete matter of politics, It is not 
possible to fight the creative vigour of this programme with the 
barren negative of Free Trade or the ancient iterations of 
Cobdenite doctrine. These alone will be as ineffective with 
the great mass of Imperialist electors as Buddhist praying-wheels 
set whirling with all their rolls of traditional incantations tightly 
stuffed inside. Over and above the mere son possumus of our 
economic reactionaries upon the subject of preferential tariffs, 
they will be compelled to produce some very unmistakable and 
persuasive alternative to the whole conception of Imperial 
consolidation and social development which lies beyond pre- 
ferential tariffs in Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme. But, as will be 
seen further on, the association of Unionist Free Traders with 
the Radical Opposition for any purposes beyond the mere 
Cobdenite non possumus, so easy to raise and so difficult to exist 
by, will prove infinitely impracticable. Between these ill- 
assorted allies there can be nothing like the fruitful co-opera- 
tion in the promotion of social measures by which, after 1886, 
the Conservative and Liberal Unionist coalition “ blanketed ” the 
Newcastle programme and defeated Home Rule. For all final 
purposes the more coolly the whole future of the Free Trade 
position is examined the weaker does it appear. We may 
depend upon it that all the genuine conviction, to which free 
imports are a Median law, has become vocal at once. Upon this 
subject he who hesitates at all is probably not lost but saved 
for the cause of preferential tariffs, Mr. Balfour therefore 
could have rendered no greater service to the Colonial Secre- 
tary’s policy than by the remarkable display of adroitness and 
finesse in the debate upon Mr. Chaplin’s amendment, which has 
postponed the Cabinet crisis and gained time for the ripening 
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of conviction in favour of preference among the wavering 
members of his party. 

Of the ultimate triumph of the Colonial Secretary’s proposals 
there is no practical doubt. For thirty years there has been a 
steady decline of our purely manufactured exports to every 
great protected market, and an immense concurrent influx of 
manufactured imports from every great protected market into 
this country. Nothing could prove more conclusively the 
failure of our competitive power under free imports as against 
hostile tariffs. 

In face of facts like these, which will be reinforced in the 
course of this struggle by a thousand instances from a 
thousand platforms, there is no more question of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s final success in his present undertaking than there was of 
his final vindication upon the war. The question is not as to 
the fate of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. It is as to the fate of 
the Unionist Party in connection with them. Upon that point 
the strict limits to the advantages of masterly procrastination 
cannot be too soon or too thoroughly understood. “ Inquiry” 
is the meaningless and necessary formula of a Cabinet funda- 
mentally divided upon an issue even more momentous than 
Home Rule. “Inquiry ” is a veil of decency stretched across 
the rent. But “inquiry ” cannot long continue to be a substi- 
tute for action on the part of the Prime Minister. Nor can 
it be presented for a very much further period as the substitute 
for a policy to the Party. Human nature abhors a vacuum. 
The most ineffective and even ludicrous of all possible courses 
would be persistence beyond a certain point in the attempt to 
keep the Cabinet together on the principle of the exhausted 
receiver. Ordinary perplexed electors with a certain inclination 
towards preference ask for nothing better than the bold and 
stimulating leadership which would at once clear their own 
minds. They will be irritated,and may be alienated, if the sign 
they wait for with anxiety is not forthcoming. The trust of 
democracy in statesmen is never so severely shaken as when it 
suspects leaders of waiting for a lead from those who are waiting 
to be led. Mr. Chamberlain’s opinions, as always, are definite 
or nothing. As much so in their way are the less impor- 
tant opinions of Mr. Ritchie and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
All the leaders of the Opposition have declared them- 
selves at once. If there is less decision apparent in other 
quarters the country will set it down, doubtless unjustly but 
assuredly, not to need of knowledge but to lack of nerve. 
Preference is the one question which interests and absorbs 
public feeling. When conviction is rapidly crystallising through- 
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out the country the twin impossibilities will be that the 
Cabinet, of all places, should continue neutral ground, or that 
the Prime Minister, of all persons, should still profess a neutral 
mind after Mr. Chamberlain’s autumn campaign has begun. 
“Inquiry” can reveal nothing occult. The essential facts 
may all be gathered from the statistical Blue Books and other 
sources readily accessible. All the material for decision is 
already within reach of any man’s research, and within a com- 
paratively short period, as the controversy develops, will be 
brought to universal knowledge. For years the Consular 
reports and the annual statements have amounted to the most 
effective and important of Royal Commissions. Mr. Chamberlain 
has simply brought that Commission to the report stage. What 
we really want now is not that further evidence should be 
accumulated, but that virile conclusions should be drawn 
upon the evidence existing. Upon complex subjects of this 
order it is not abstract argument or doctrinaire demonstra- 
tion, but the personal force of those who are themselves 
convinced, that plays the decisive part in convincing the 
wavering mass of men, That is the true secret of political 
power. Taine has shown in his masterpiece that the Jacobins 
in the Revolution were hardly more than one in twenty of the 
French population, and Bismarck was in a minority before 
Sadowa. ‘“ My only influence,” said Leonora Galigai to her 
judges, “has been that of a strong mind over a weak one,” 

All the Prime Minister’s mental gifts fit him to be one of the 
most damaging assailants of Cobdenism. To the intellectuals 
among the waverers no other man could appeal with so much 
effect. There can never be a subject better adapted to bring 
out all the most brilliant qualities of his analytical skill. 
When we compare Mr. Cobden’s monstrous errors of utopian 
prophecy with Lord Beaconsfield’s extraordinary prescience at 
that time with the facts of to-day; when we remember that in 
spite of all the optimistic predictions upon which the country 
has been fed for fifty years both of our great protected rivals 
are extending their exterior commerce and amassing capital far 
more rapidly than we are—Free Trade with its mass of logical 
inconsistency and practical ineptitude seems peculiarly destined 
to disappear under the dissolvent dialectic of Mr. Balfour’s 
method, For this reason the Prime Minister’s appearance on 
the platform from the outset of the autumn campaign in de- 
clared identity with the Colonial Secretary’s policy of fiscal 
federation would be of incalculable advantage to the cause of 
preferential tariffs, to the prospects of the Unionist Party, and 
to the future career of its leader. All these things would be 
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profoundly prejudiced by Mr. Balfour’s abstention after the 
next two months from all the active and resolute work of 
advocacy. The eventual, but we may happily assume the ex- 
tremely improbable, decision on the part of the Prime Minister to 
separate from Mr. Chamberlain would be, from every point of 
view, a grave disaster. It would not ruin the cause cf Imperial 
reciprocity, for that cause depends upon the whole weight of 
modern evidence, and will be carried by the inevitable develop- 
ment of events when the American Trusts are compelled by 
the contraction of their home demand to attack foreign markets, 
and when German trade, already recovering from a temporary 
check, enters upon another period of expansion. 

The triumph of preference, therefore, would be postponed 
by Mr. Balfour’s defection, but would not be prevented. What 
would be ruined in that contingency, no matter which way the 
fiscal issue was decided, would be the Unionist party. It would 
mean the final extinction of the Conservative tradition in public 
life. A refining and reconciling influence in our party system 
would disappear with the final extrusion of the aristocratic factor 
from its historic place in our habits of government. The true 
policy of the Conservative party in presence of the coming 
development is not to pull out the linch-pin of the new move- 
ment, but to keep on the box-seat. It might upset the coach, 
but it would be crushed in the overturn, The coach would be 
righted by other hands, but the Conservative party, at least, 
would be dead beyond revival, 

At this point we come to the real danger of the position 
covered by the formula of “inquiry.” It suggests that for the 
Unionist party at large, preference may still be regarded as an 
open question, upon which several courses are possible, There 
could be nothing more unpractical than this supposition. Mr. 
Chamberlain has said what he has said, He, at all events, has 
cast the die. His personal hold upon the country, his com- 
bative energy and resource, are equal to those of all other public 
men put together. To imagine that he will be induced to flinch 
under any circumstances from the work to which he has set 
his hand—that, at all events, if it were anywhere entertained, 
would be a puerile and futile expectation. He has forced no 
artificial issue to the front by arbitrary action. A leader has 
been described as anybody who expresses what everybody 
thinks. This is thé immense strength of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position by comparisom with Mr. Gladstone’s adoption of Home 
Rule, Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence upon that question created 
an echo among his followers. But it was no genuine case of 
deep calling unto deep. It was not the instinct of supreme 
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leadership giving decisive utterance at the opportune moment 
to a dumb national demand. Mr. Chamberlain has behind 
him the main force of colonial feeling, and he has given voice 
once for all to the distrust of our fiscal policy and to the doubts 
as to our commercial position which have hitherto preoccupied, 
in silence indeed, but more and more anxiously, the minds of 
half the nation. Liberal Imperialism has no effective proposal 
of any kind for the strengthening of the Empire. The only 
policy which appeals to the Colonies in that regard is the policy 
of preferential tariffs which Lord Rosebery and his friends 
reject precisely as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. 
Labouchere reject it. Liberal Imperialism may be the gilded 
figure-head of the Opposition, but it cannot govern the helm. 
It becomes henceforth a thing of platonic phrases with accents 
not very distinguishable upon all practical matters from those 
of Mr. Lloyd-George. Imperialism in the war meant support 
of the war. Imperialism in the fight for preferential trade 
will mean support of preferential trade. Resistance to prefer- 
ential trade will necessarily involve, as the controversy develops, 
a more or less anti-colonial attitude. Politics must resolve 
themselves into a clear cleavage between Free Trade Radicalism, 
anti-Imperial from the beginning, and Mr. Chamberlain’s Im- 
perialism. The Unionist Party, if it is to survive, cannot be 
confounded with the former, and must be identified with the 
latter. There is no middle way. The formula of “ inquiry” 
serves a temporary and useful purpose of Parliamentary tactics. 
But it must not be allowed to obscure the reality of the fact 
that there is only one course compatible with the continued 
existence of the Unionist Party in any intelligible or effective 
shape. It must be officially and irrevocably committed to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy. There will be a party of Free Trade 
which will be the Radical Party. There willbe a party of pre- 
ference. If it is not to be the Unionist Party there cannot be a 
Unionist Party. That at least is certain and demonstrable. 
The disruption of the ranks being inevitable, the question is 
how to minimise the extent and the consequences of that mis- 
fortune. It may mean that the pyramid will break off at one 
of the angles in a way that would not much impair its mass or 
diminish its stability. That would be the case if only Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr, Ritchie were to secede. Were 
Lord Goschen to join the present and the former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer the party would lose him with regret. But not 
all these parliamentary names together would mean any serious 
loss of force in the country. The Duke of Devonshire’s atti- 
tude is another matter. If it should be adverse, which is 
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perhaps what ought naturally to be feared, in spite of the candid 
qualification of the Cobdenite creed in his recent remarkable 
speech, the separation would be profoundly deplored. It would 
unquestionably mean a rather larger body of dissent. All these 
events together would still mean that the party pyramid would 
split across one of the angles. There is but one shock which 
could cause the line of cleavage to strike down the centre from 
the apex to the base and rend the whole structure apart. That 
ruin could only be accomplished by a final disagreement between 
Mr. Balfour and Mr.Chamberlain. The fate of the party resides 
in the Prime Minister’s hands. He can shatter it or save it. 
From this point of view his present position must be regarded 
with complete sympathy and approval by the most ardent of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s adherents. He alone, under the circum- 
stances, is the trustee for the interests of the party as a whole. 
Upon him devolves the most momentous decision of all, and in 
claiming adequate time for the sufficient consideration of his 
course, his action is wise and just. Should his casting vote be 
given in favour of the Colonial Secretary, his intervention will 
carry far more weight with the country than if he had com- 
mitted himself immediately to his colleague’s preference 
proposals. 

Without the Prime Minister the position of the Conservative 
Free Traders will be depressing in the extreme. Their influence 
and prospects can bear no comparison either with those of the 
Peelites after 1846 or with those of the Liberal Unionists after 
1886. There can be no question in their case of “losing a 
party and winning a nation.” The Peelites embraced a positive 
policy which continued to develop for nearly twenty years. 
They represented an epoch-making achievement which com- 
mended itself to the intelligence of the nation as well as to the 
enthusiasm of the masses, and seemed identified at the time with 
the triumphant progress of the country. The Free Trade non 
possumus now means nothing constructive, nothing hopeful. 
It means the rigid and frigid negation of which Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach is no doubt a very able and appropriate repre- 
sentative. The Peelites at least offered the nation bread, but 
in the next phase of bad trade, when employment is dwindling 
and wages are reduced, the Unionist Free Traders will have 
nothing to offer but a stone. As compared with the Liberal 
Unionists in 1886 their position will be still more isolated and 
insignificant, They cannot co-operate in Nonconformist legisla- 
tion should the Opposition be returned to power, as the two 

wings of the Unionist party co-operated in social reform. If 
they return to the House of Commons in any numbers after 
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the General Election it cannot be supposed that their presence 
will affect Radical measures in the slightest. Their influence 
upon public affairs will be null. They will have respectable 
mouthpieces, but they will have nothing among them corre- 
sponding to the vital and creative genius in politics displayed 
by Mr. Chamberlain after the Liberal disruption. At the 
General Election there will be no compromise like the tacit 
allotment of seats in 1886. The Education Bill is a recent 
episode, and Radical convictions are peculiar and strong. 
Unionist Free Traders who are not prepared to repudiate many 
things with which they have been identified, to embrace many 
things which they abhor and to swallow the whole leek with all 
imaginable publicity, will find themselves opposed by Liberal 
candidates as well as by reciprocity candidates. No more than a 
sorry remnant of these forlorn “ middle-men” have any prospect 
of reappearing in their places. A more cheerless outlook never 
opened before a dissident sect in English politics. Younger 
men like Mr. Winston Churchill will solve the situation by 
complete absorption into the Radical party, where they will be 
far more at home than they have long been upon the Unionist 
benches. For the older men the new conditions of politics 
will mean a remorseless process of freezing out. It is a 
depressing horoscope for a minority of persons animated by 
sincere convictions in an awkward predicament, but it forecasts 
what must be the inevitable fate of the Unionist dissentients if 
the Prime Minister refuses to throw in his lot with them. 

But the opposite contingency is one which we cannot 
exclude from consideration, however improbable we are bound to 
think it. Should the Premier and the Colonial Secretary part 
company, the result of the subsequent General Election would - 
be, as Mr. Bright used to say, not so much a disaster as a 
catastrophe. Internecine conflict would be universal. There 
would be anarchy in the Unionist organisation throughout 
the country. There would be a very large abstention from 
the polls on the part of Unionist electors. The Opposition 
would be returned, not merely with a majority, but with an 
immense majority. No heavier blow to the Imperialist cause 
could be conceived at home, and to the Imperial cause in the 
Colonies that blow might possibly prove fatal. There is no 
need to labour a point which must be only too apparent to 
every adherent of Mr. Balfour and of Mr. Chamberlain alike. 
But we must look beyond this, and recognise that a dissolution 
under such circumstances would be the end of the Unionist 
Party. 


Apart from Mr, Chamberlain, that party can have no future 
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for a decade. Apart from Mr. Chamberlain’s idea, it can have 
no future at all. It was the Colonial Secretary who turned 
the scale against Mr. Gladstone in 1886. The union of the 
then Liberal leader with his Radical lieutenant would have 
been as potent in the country as the union of Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain in the cause of preferential tariff would be 
now, In the mind of historians studying the temporary 
majority for Home Rule in 1892, there will be no doubt that, 
with Mr. Chamberlain in its favour, Home Rule would have 
been law, and without Mr. Chamberlain the seventeen years’ 
record of Unionist success never would have been written. 
Even if Lord Salisbury’s two Ministries could have existed, 
apart from Mr. Chamberlain’s fighting power in the country 
and social policy in legislation up to the period of the South 
African War, it is certain that since the beginning of that 
struggle the Cabinet has existed through the popularity of the 
Colonial Secretary, and could not have survived his retirement. 
Lord Rosebery’s cry for efficiency was a failure, because Mr. 
Chamberlain was regarded by the nation as the administrative 
embodiment of efficiency. It has been solely on account of 
the importance of his work in South Africa, and of the personal 
confidence he has inspired, that the persistence in office of the 
Free Trade and other mandarins has been repeatedly con- 
doned, despite the humiliating habit of vacillation and incon- 
sistency recently illustrated in the history of the London 
Education Bill and the repeal of the Registration Duty. This 
latter step is a choice instance of all that the country hates 
in the collective character of the Cabinet—the weak wobbling 
between two courses which always contrives to incur the odium 
of both. Nothing can be more certain than that the Registra- 
tion Duty ought not to have been imposed or ought not to 
have been revoked. If Mr. Chamberlain had not superseded 
all past questions nothing could have been more certain 
than that those who disliked the shilling on corn would 
continue to vote against the Government for putting it 
on, while those who approved it would vote against the 
Government for taking it off. If Mr. Chamberlain could 
multiply his personality the average man’s recipe for efficiency 
would be a Cabinet exclusively composed of Mr. Chamber- 
lains. To the Premier the country looks with affection and 
confidence, but it regards the Colonial Secretary as, under 
present conditions, the Premier’s necessary complement. 
For their colleagues, and especially for the conventional de- 
partmental figures of the mandarins’ college, the nation as 
a whole cares nothing. The Unionist Party, for seventeen 
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great years, has played a rvé/e in English public life which 
will be for ever memorable. If it chooses to follow the 
lead which has been given to it with splendid daring and 
insight, it has still greater work to do. But if its official 
organisation abandons Mr. Chamberlain in the coming crisis 
the Unionist party will assuredly disappear. The judgment of 
party managers, whose characteristic difficulty is that they 
cannot see the wood for trees, is often and inexplicably mis- 
taken. But if they have nourished any doubt as to the irre- 
parable character of the catastrophe that would follow an 
official rejection of the cause of commercial union with the 
Colonies, they are grossly deluded. 

In this connection comes the point to which sufficient atten- 
tion does not seem to have been paid. What was the prospect 
for the Unionist Party before Mr.Chamberlain had once provided 
it with a new issue and a new principle? It had exhausted its 
former mission, It was a party which had emptied its quiver. 
Its programme of social reform was achieved as far as the 
resources of our present fiscal system admitted. The Irish 
Land Bill represents the last word of legislation alternative to 
Home Rule. The Workmen’s Compensation Bill has been 
passed long enough to be forgotten. There is no new develop- 
ment with regard to education which the Unionist Party, as at 
present constituted, feels itself able to propose, though Mr. 
Chamberlain, with a Ministry of his own, would be under no 
such limitations. The country is rather willing than otherwise 
that the Radical Party should try its hand upon the army, and it 
knows that the Opposition in office will not dare, even if it 
desired, to impair the efficiency of the fleet, and it thinks Home 
Rule quite dead. The by-elections have shown with con- 
vincing consistency that, without a new issue, the party was 
marching to defeat at the next General Election. Compared 
with the great prospectus of 1895 its programme was a husk. 
If a new issue and a great one had to be found if the Unionist 
Party was to enter upon a new career of vitality and to provide 
itself with a future mission worthy of its past achievements, it 
is not easy to see how such an issue was to be found if not 
where Mr. Chamberlain has found it. Now that the question 
of commercial union has been raised, it cannot be superseded 
in our time by any other question that Free Trade Conserva- 
tism could propose. 

For what makes it certain that the party of the future as 
against Radicalism must be the party of preference is that Mr. 
Chamberlain not only expresses colonial feeling, but he has 
revived the historic policy of Conservative leaders, and is assured 
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of the ultimate support of the Conservative masses. It has 
been pointed out in the Zimes that “the Conference of the 
National Union of Conservative Associations, held at Oxford in 
1887, at Birmingham in 1891, and at Manchester in 1902, 
gave strong adhesion to the views now adumbrated by Mr. 
Chamberlain. At Oxford the declaration in favour of 
preferential tariffs was adopted by 1000 votes to 12; at 
Birmingham it was agreed to unanimously ; and at Manchester 
there was only one dissentient.” While Mr. Cobden prophe- 
sied that if the country adopted Free Trade the whole world 
would follow its example within a limit of five years, 
Mr. Disraeli maintained that the attempt to pit free imports 
against hostile tariffs would result in more hostile tariffs. He 
maintained what Mr. Rhodes held, and what the commercial 
treaties of the Continent have proved, that the only methods of 
checking the increase of hostile tariffs lies in the power of 
retaliation and the inducements of reciprocity. “ Whenever 
the evil of the present state of things is pointed out to them,” 
said Lord Salisbury at Newcastle in 1881, “they, instead of 
replying, call us lunatics or beat the great tom-tum of Free 
Trade in order to drown our voices.” Again, he declares, in a 
passage even more pertinent, “There is no doubt that by 
abandoning duties which are useful to you for revenue purposes 
you confer a great benefit upon foreign countries. Why should 
you not ask for a price in exchange for that benefit? Why 
should you not obtain a benefit corresponding to that which 
you are conferring upon them?” The Conservative vote in 
London and the industrial boroughs repeated that question at 
the General Election of 1885, and is certain to repeat it again. 
The Colonies are in favour of preference. The manufacturers 
are in favour of it. The first return of hard times would in 
any case make the majority of workmen in favour of it. The 
facts as to the decline of our manufactured exports to pro- 
tected markets, concurrently with the immense influx of 
protected manufactures into this country, are overwhelmingly 
in favour of it. The interests of Ireland are entirely in 
favour of it, and in that respect preference is well fitted to 
be the master card of Unionist policy. If the party were 
destroyed by the eventual separation of Mr. Balfour from Mr. 
Chamberlain, the party that succeeded it would represent Mr. 
Chamberlain’s programme and would embody it in law against 
Radical resistance. Between these two, Unionists devoted to 
the Cobdenite negation and with no broad progressive principle 
of their own will be crushed out by natural pressure. 

The disadvantage of the formula of “inquiry” is tbat it 
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makes these speculations necessary. But in spite of the 
peculiar restraint which his momentous responsibilies impose 
upon him, the majority of the party will decline to believe that 
there can be any real doubt as to the Prime Minister’s eventual 
action. No speeches, such as the brilliant displays of dialectical 
skill which have exhibited Mr. Balfour’s gifts at their best in the 
recent debates, could have been delivered by one who was an 
unconditional adherent of Free Trade. But he who is not an 
unconditional adherent of Free Trade, is no Free Trader in the 
sense of the Cobden Club and Mr. Ritchie? The Premier is 
not opposed to the principle of preference. He is not opposed, 
therefore, to the principle of tariffs, and where so much is con- 
ceded it is almost unthinkable that the rest should not follow. 
What is not possible under any circumstances, and what Mr. 
Balfour is happily the very last man to contemplate, however 
strongly the course might suggest itself to some types of the 
mandarin mind, is that Mr. Chamberlain alone should incur 
risks as great as were ever undertaken by a statesman, and that 
his colleagues should follow him at a judicious distance upon 
the principle of limited liability. It cannot be their ’doxy if it 
prospers and his ’doxy if it fails, and those who are not prepared 
within a brief period to repudiate his convictions must imitate 
his courage. For this reason alone there may be absolute con- 
fidence that the Prime Minister’s decision will not be unduly 
postponed. With the two leaders in concert the last doubt as 
to the future will disappear in the minds of the vast majority of 
waverers throughout the country, and they will carry the party 
to a magnificent fight at the polls. 

There is not an argument that the advocates of Cobdenism 
can advance which the advocates of preference are not ready to 
answer. Free imports have enabled foreign nations with im- 
punity to raise their tariffs against us. Our power to retaliate 
would lower them. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals will mean 
freer trade with the Colonies, lower tariffs abroad, an im- 
mense stimulus at home to enterprise and production, and pre- 
ference for colonial products in the greatest market in the 
world. Fiscal federation, making the connection with the 
mother country the first interest of colonial producers, would 
be followed by a definite combination for defence. At home 
the revival of agriculture would begin, since British consump- 
tion is vast enough to absorb all British supplies, whether 
insular or ocean-borne. In enlarging the market for home 
manufactures by the most valuable process of sound economy 
in a State the revival of agriculture would rebuild our manhood. 
What if preference added fifteen or twenty millions sterling to 
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our total taxation for these creative purposes? In the last 
decade the ordinary dead-weight increase in our mere depart- 
mental expenditure has meant as much. Last year the duties 
on sugar, coal, and corn brought in ten millions to the Trea- 
sury, and contrary to the prophecies of our ruin from these 
imposts, 1902, in consequence of colonial purchases, was 
one of the best years in our commercial history. The weak 
point in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals is the Siamese twinship 
between preferential tariffs and old age pensions, subjects which 
from every point of view ought to be kept apart. Preference 
will provide a new national fund, and forms the only source 
from which it can be provided unless Radical Chancellors of 
the Exchequer in the next Parliament seek an alternative—a 
perfectly possible one, let Unionist Free Traders remember—by 
stripping capital to the bone. Different classes in the country 
shave different ideas as to the way in which the new national 
fund created by preference ought to be used. The door ought 
not to be closed against any of these ideas until after the 
General Election. If the majority of the nation wishes that 
the money should go to a pension system they can have it. 
Those who prefer readjustment of present taxation or other 
forms of social development may also have any of these things 
if they can persuade a majority of the country to agree with 
them. We may assume, therefore, that the cast-iron connection 
between preference and pensions will not be insisted upon by 
the Colonial Secretary. For the rest there is as little permanent 
terror in the clap-trap cry against taxing “ the food of the people” 
as there is force in Lord Rosebery’s idea upon the subject of 
the income tax. The food of the people is already taxed. It 
was taxed last year upon tea, sugar, corn, and the rest, to the 
tune of fifteen millions sterling, and again, in consequence of 
the colonial demand, there was no check in the elasticity of 
trade. But do our Cobdenite controversialists think, like the 
grasshopper, that under the present system it will never be 
winter. If a Free Trade Government should be returned at 
the next General Election, and Canada should be driven to 
withdraw her present preference and to enter into more intimate 
relations with the United States, our present British North 
American exports would be wiped out. Mr. Schwab has warned 
us of the intention of the Steel Trust, when the transatlantic 
demand falls off, to utilise the facilities of our dumping-ground 
to the full and to “cut off,” as he expresses it, our exports to 
Australia and South Africa. Prices, as we know, always are 
lowest for the working classes when times are worst. But food 
is never cheap enough to compensate when employment is 
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shrinking and wages are reduced. When the gaunt legions of 
the unemployed are trooping through our streets, the demand 
for the tariff will be irresistible, whatever may be the result of 
the next General Election. But with Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Prime Minister holding together we shall either win the 
country right out, or, what would perhaps be better still, we 
shall return powerful enough to make the days of any Radical 
Government brief and troubled. In the meantime the SZectator, 
by all the ironies of public life, will have Lord Rosebery for its 
leader, and from whatever point of view we regard the future 
we may wish the adherents of the great negation joy of their 
prospect. 
AN ENGLISHMAN. 


BRITISH FISCAL POLICY 


A PLEA FOR INQUIRY 


Mr. CHAPLIN’S amendment, which, if carried, would have 
substituted a remission of tea duty for the remission of corn 
duty, was not a favourable occasion for discussing the eco- 
nomic problems raised by the proposal to reconsider the fiscal 
policy which has held the field during the last fifty years. 
Speakers, who wandered off into interesting digressions, were 
properly reminded of the limitations imposed by the Rules of 
the House, and the Prime Minister, in winding up the debate, 
frankly declared that the interest did not centre on the issue 
raised by the amendment, but in the wider question, to which, 
in spite of technical informality, so frequent allusion had been 
made. The declaration of the Prime Minister in favour of 
further inquiry into our fiscal and economic policy necessarily 
constitutes a departure of vital importance. This is not lessened 
by his politic and open-minded refusal to profess a settled 
conviction on a matter which requires exhaustive examination. 

It would be a misfortune if this claim for inquiry became 
identified with Protectionist views. There are a large number 
of Free Traders on the Unionist side of the House who do not 
assent to the proposition put forward by Mr. Asquith in his Don- 
caster speech, and which is crystallised in his phrase, ‘¢ Absolute 
Free Trade.” They recognise the limitations of the doctrine, to 
which, in its main principles, they adhere, but resent the un- 
wisdom of proclaiming a blind adherence, irrespective of special 
conditions or varying circumstances. They do not hold that 
the door is barred to inquiry. On the contrary, they wel- 
come a reconsideration, and are open to conviction if a prac- 
ticable scheme can be formulated which does not unduly dislocate 
our complex industrial organisation. They protest against the 
view that the general infallibility of a Free Trade policy is to 
be accepted as a necessary deduction from certain narrow 
premisses which are not claimed to be of universal application, 
and have been adopted by one school of economists as the 
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basis for scientific exposition. This attitude involves the 
abandonment of the charm of wide generalisation and the 
necessity for the study of detail. The prospect implies work 
and effort ; but it is better than being lulled into a false security 
through accepting too implicitly the accuracy of questionable 
postulates. I wrote a series of articles on this subject in the 
National Review many years ago, and not having altered my 
opinion in any respect, will endeavour to bring up to date the 
views then expressed. 

Free Trade, divested of its shibboleths, is simply one branch 
of Free Competition. It fitted in naturally with the doctrines 
of the /aisser faire school. This school adopted the attractive 
principle of resisting to the utmost State interference and 
leaving a maximum to the free initiative of the individual. I 
hold a strong opinion that in the main this principle is right ; 
but would not go to the length of advocating the administrative 
nihilism of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and cannot refuse to recognise 
the necessity of many restrictions. Numerous limitations have 
in fact been admitted outside the domain of our foreign trade 
policy. It is sufficient to particularise the Factory Acts, Acts 
relating to mining and other dangerous industries, the Edu- 
cation Acts, and numerous provisions which, on sanitary or 
other grounds, have been introduced against the protest of the 
laisser faire school. It is the intention of such Acts to place 
restrictions on the injury which may result if competition 
is allowed to operate without check in industrial enterprise. 
They are protests against the mere appeal to cheap production 
without regard to the social considerations which arise when 
the science of economics is relegated to its proper sphere as a 
subordinate integer in the larger field of social science. After 
all, cheapness and profit do not summarise the whole amount 
of human endeavour. It need scarcely be added that the 
leading economists are not responsible for this undue exten- 
sion of principles, and that they did not attempt to place 
empirical deductions on the pedestal of an absolute truism. 

It is necessary first to analyse a little more fully that branch of 
Free Competition, which is Free Trade, before passing to the 
consideration of the area of possible limitations, The propo- 
sition that a general system of free interchange of commodities 
between all countries would encourage the more efficient 
employment of the productive force of the world need not be 
questioned. To obtain so large a resulting benefit would more 
than justify some measure of temporary sacrifice. - We know, 
however, that the world, outside the United Kingdom, has 
refused to accept this cosmopolitan generalisation, and has 
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determined that its acceptance would involve too serious a risk 
to home industries. The majority of foreign countries are 
frankly protectionist, and deliberately build up a tariff wall that 
they may be self-contained, and as far as possible not dependent 
on foreign imports. It is not material whether or not this 
policy is a wise one—we must recognise the fact that it exists, 
and give due weight to the economic results. Free Competition 
attracts the strong, and would have admirably suited the United 
Kingdom in the age of Cobden. We can scarcely wonder that 
other countries failed to realise the advantage of a system which 
would have brought about a dislocation of industrial organisa- 
tion mainly to the profit of a better equipped rival. 

A Free Trader who denies the possibility of useful inquiry 
must be prepared to argue not only that a tariff duty is a tax 
on the consumer, but that it is necessarily a loss to the commu- 
nity at large. He must accept, against the considered opinion 
of many economists, that extreme doctrine of the transferability 
of labour and capital, which would practically have limited 
economics to a science of distribution. He would be a disciple 
of the school which declared that general over-production was 
not possible, and that a producer need only care to develop the 
best method of distribution, putting on one side any question 
of the creation of new markets or of the capabilities of existing 
markets. To show that there is no exaggeration in what 
appears to be so startling a proposition we may quote what 
Mill says in speaking of the impossibility of general over- 
production : “ The point is fundamental ; any difference upon 
it involves radically different conceptions of political economy, 
especially in its practical aspect. On the one view we have 
only to consider how a sufficient production may be combined 
with the best possible distribution ; but on the other there is a 
third thing to be considered, or how the production can be 
limited to the capabilities of the market.” The same view was 
put forward with even sterner logic by Ricardo, who is respon- 
sible for the proposition: “ Nothing can be more clearly 
established than that low prices of corn are of benefit to the 
farmer.” This latter proposition would startle practical men 
who do not entirely agree with Mr. Chaplin. Manufacturers 
will not take their stand on a theory which asserts that the 
creation and maintenance of markets are matters of no im- 
portance to the producer. It may be that general over-pro- 
duction is theoretically impossible, but producers who have 
studied the natural capabilities of a foreign market and have 
laid out capital and educated labour with a view to its supply, 
realise that real loss and friction are involved in attempting to 
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transfer elsewhere capital of which the employment has been 
crippled, or rendered profitless, through the imposition of a 
foreign tariff. In many cases the transferability of capital from 
an industry which has been rendered unremunerative is not 
possible, and in all cases interference by foreign tariffs tend not 
only to bring about a loss of capital, but also a trade depression 
in the affected industry ; that is to say, a loss of market which 
leaves production in excess of an effective demand at a fairly 
remunctative price. 

The loss involved in the transferability of labour is less easy 
to estimate than that involved in the transferability of capital, 
The mobility of labour is less free than the mobility of capital, 
and Mr. Bagehot, in dealing with this assumption, which in 
some quarters appears to be regarded as an infallible preiiss, 
says: “ This primary assumption is not true everywhere and 
always, but only in a few places and a few times.” Probably 
the best test of its truth at any particular time and in any 
particular country is the condition of the labour market. We 
need not go further than to consider what the outcry would be 
in the United Kingdom if the workmen in our great North 
Country industries found that they were being deprived of their 
occupation by the cheaper importation of similar goods manu- 
factured abroad. The dissatisfaction would not be diminished 
if the goods could be imported at less than their cost of produc- 
tion, owing to the profits made abroad under the influence of a 
protective tariff 

There are two matters which, though not vital to the Free 
Trade principle, have been so closely associated with it as to 
colour the views both of writers and speakers. The first of 
these has reference to the theory of wages. There was a 
tendency among the older economists to use the words con- 
sumers and producers in such a way as to identify consumers 
with the great mass of the people and producers with the less 
numerous manufacturing or selling class. Putting on one side 
the unemployed, the number of producers is equal to the 
number of consumers, being the entire labouring community 
who work with either hand or brain. It is in his capacity as 
producer as well as in his capacity as consumer that the wage- 
earner is interested in trade policy. It was to the neglect of 
the position of the workman as producer that wages were said 
to depend not on values or prices but in the proportion between 
the wage fund and the number of persons seeking employment, 
a sinister generalisation to which the only answer was a rigid 
Malthusianism. It is not necessary to refute a position which 
has been surrendered in favour of the sounder principle that 
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the wage-earning and wage-paying classes are jointly interested 
in production, and that the conflict between them does not arise 
until the fund, which they have jointly produced, and which 
they are both interested in making as large as possible, falls to 
be divided. But the influence of the older statement of the 
wage fund still permeates much that is said or written on 
economic subjects. There is still a want of recognition of the 
position of the workman as producer, with the inference that 
any policy which would raise the price of commodities which 
he consumes must be to his disadvantage. 

A weakened labour market consequent on producers being 
thrown out of employment may be of greater loss to a work- 
man than some enhancement in the price of the articles which 
he purchases as a consumer. There is much truth in the 
criticism that cheapened products have no great attraction to a 
man who, in the absence of work, has a diminished purchasing- 
power. 

It was a noticeable feature in the recent debate that so careful 
an inquirer as Mr. Bryce referred to the conditions which existed 
before 1846 in support of a general statement connecting high 
prices with low wages. The unfortunate condition of labour 
in the period preceding the repeal of the corn duties was due 
to an entirely different cause. In the first rush of commercial 
competition labour was unorganised, and the fact is that the 
low rate of wages was consequent, not on any economic 
principle, but on the inability of the workmen, in_ their 
unorganised state, to obtain a fair share in the product which 
resulted from the joint employment of capital and labour. 
This position was emphasied by the starvation theory of 
Ricardo, a sinister fallacy which was used as a convenient 
cloak for imposing harsh terms under the zgis of supposed 
economic principle. 

The second argument, to which it is desirable to refer, is 
implied in the phrase “ equation of international trade.” The 
self-evident proposition, that buying necessitates selling, does 
not mean that the advantages of foreign trade are necessarily to 
be measured by its bulk or value. Quantitative analysis is not 
exhaustive. It is not true that the interests of buyers or sellers 
are identical, and it may often be necessary to inquire which 
of the two makes the best bargain. It can only be said that 
when the antagonistic conditions are fairly balanced the pro- 
bable result is a just compromise. The cheap market is the 
paradise of the buyer, the seller hopes for a dear market. The 
former condition is brought about by a glut of commodities, 
the latter by a scarcity. Without following further these 
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general propositions there are two special conditions affecting 
our foreign trade which require more careful analysis than 
has hitherto been given. The first is the influence of 
the payment of income from foreign investments on the 
interchange of commodities with the creditor country; the 
second is the effect of the allegation that any excess of manu- 
factures, produced in a protected country, can be dumped 
down inthe United Kingdom under fictitious advantages which 
create unfair competition. In connection with this same sub- 
ject, the power, incident to great trusts, of manipulating the inter- 
change of commodities in their own interests in itself constitutes 
a menace to the principle of free exchange. It would be 
foreign to our purpose to attempt to follow out these questions 
in detail, but they form part of the case in answer to the plea 
that no inquiry is necessary, and that it is useless to seek to 
reopen a closed book. 

The full recognition of the theoretical limitations to the 
principles of free exchange would not influence commercial 
policy unless it could be shown that there are practical advan- 
tages to be gained in the reversal of a system under which a 
large share of industrial prosperity has been realised. This is 
the issue to which inquiry should be directed and for which 
full consideration is invited. The matter is far too complex 
for dogmatic assertion, but it seems probable that the contro- 
versy will range itself under the following heads ; preferential 
tariffs between the mother country and her colonies; restric- 
tion on the immigration of foreign labour ; tariffs imposed as 
an equivalent to foreign bounties ; tariffs imposed to obtain 
equitable treatment from foreign governments ; tariffs imposed 
to obtain revenue, but which in their effect are, or may be, 
protective. 

We omit from the category import duties avowedly protec- 
tive ; that is to say, duties imposed with the object of protect- 
ing home industries against foreign competition, since we do 
not approach the question as a protectionist. This attitude 
does not imply the acceptance of Free Trade as an absolute 
economic principle. No one has stated more clearly than Mill 
the possibility of conditions which might justify a protective 
policy. If it is permissible to adopt protection, to encourage 
industrial development in a young country, it is also permissible 
to adopt that policy in order to prevent the annihilation of 
some great industry in an older community. But in practical 
matters expediency is a governing consideration. The policy 
outlined by Mr. Chamberlain is not inconsistent with the opinion 
of those who dissent from any general introduction of a pro- 
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tectionist policy, while at the same time thinking it wholly im- 
possible to regard Free Trade as an idol to be carefully preserved 
under a glass case as an object of uncritical veneration. 

The question which has brought the review of our fiscal 
system within the area of immediate politics is that of preferen- 
tial tariffs, which would give a preferential advantage in the 
interchange of commodities between the mother country and 
her colonies, If this policy could be carried out on the basis 
of free exchange within the Empire, the opposition to its 
acceptance would be enormously diminished, but it is recognised 
that the Colonies are not prepared for this solution and that it 
is impossible to push forward any proposal to which they are 
not willing to agree. We can go no further than to give them 
a preferential position for their exports to the United Kingdom, 
and it is for them to say what corresponding advantages they are 
prepared to concede to producers in the United Kingdom. What- 
ever may be the difficulties, there is without doubt a very strong 
feeling in the country not to neglect any practicable opportunity 
of cementing the union of our Colonial Empire, and above all 
not to stifle any inquiry initiated for this object by the Secretary 
for the Colonies. Apart from party politics, no other attitude is 
admissible on such a question. It must be remembered that 
Mr. Chamberlain has stood out as the champion of Imperial 
solidarity, and that many persons who look beyond the next 
election, or the ephemeral disputes incident to party warfare, 
are prepared to support him in the inquiry on which he has 
embarked, though expressing no opinion at this stage whether 
he can formulate a business proposal which would not involve 
too serious a risk to the great interests involved in the mainten- 
ance of our immense volume of foreign trade. 

If it is not advisable to impose any duty on the raw 
material used in our manufacturing centres, can any tariff 
be devised on other products? It is not necessary to 
assume that a duty increases price, but there is a proba- 
bility that it may have this result. If it does, there is an 
immediate tangible disadvantage. Mr. Chamberlain met 
this issue by stating that he is convinced that he can show 
more than an equivalent counterpoise of advantage in the 
other balance of the scale, and we wait an inquiry into a 
complex subject, which warns politicians against the folly of 
immature dogmatic assertion. 

The difficulty was fairly stated by Mr. Asquith in his 
Doncaster speech—though we enter a caveat against the word 
“ absolute’—“ Would the Empire gain or lose if the United 
Kingdom were to abandon its traditional policy of absolute 
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Free Trade, and return to a system of preferential or retaliatory 
import duties?” His answer, if intended as a rejoinder to the 
plea for inquiry, is less satisfactory. He bases it on the 
consideration that four-fifths of the population of the Empire 
reside in the United Kingdom; that per head of the population 
the contribution to Imperial defence falls more heavily on the 
mother country than on the Colonies ; that not more than one- 
seventh of the whole value of our foreign trade is with the self- 
governing colonies; and that the real barrier to colonial trade 
arises from the tariffs which they have elected to impose. 
The facts that four-fifths of the population of the Empire 
reside in the United Kingdom, and that the charge per head 
for Imperial defence is unduly heavy on that four-fifths, are 
not directly relevant. In any settlement the interests of the 
larger population in the United Kingdom will require to be 
adequately safeguarded, and the terms might involve a larger 
contribution from colonial sources towards Imperial defence. 
It is a matter for inquiry and not for assertion whether the 
encouragement of trade between the Colonies and the mother 
country would have any appreciable effect oi the volume of 
trade between the United Kingdom and foreign countries, or 
whether, in giving preferential tariffs as to one-seventh of our 
trade, the remaining six-sevenths would be prejudicially 
affected. No one, who desires a reconsideration of our fiscal 
policy would find any fault with Mr. Asquith’s criticism as to 
the effect of the colonial tariffs on the trade between the self- 
governing colonies and the United Kingdom. It should be one 
of the objects of the new proposals to weaken the influence 
of such barriers. This can only be brought about by consent, 
and the United Kingdom may be required to make some 
alteration in what Mr. Asquith calls our “Absolute Free Trade.” 
It is, desirable, however, to make it quite clear that we are 
supporting a plea for consideration, and not dogmatising as to 
the possibility of a satisfactory solution. It is a misfortune of 
party government that great issues cannot be adequately 
discussed before they are rushed into the arena of party 
politics, One of the most memorable incidents in the 
recent debate was the protest of the Prime Minister against the 
claim that he should definitely formulate a policy before full 
inquiry had been made. This protest should have the 
whole-hearted support of those who realise that, whereas a false 
step in domestic politics may be retraced, a false policy tending 
to the disorganisation of the Empire may leave a legacy of 
irreparable evil. 

Any general reconsideration of our fiscal policy cannot be 
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limited to the colonial question. Not only would this unduly 
narrow the inquiry, but it would put on one side difficulties 
which have been much debated and of which a solution is 
required. The Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the 
immigration of aliens is said to have prepared its report, and we 
await its publication. It may, however, be allowable to point out 
that in this case cheapened labour can hardly be accepted as the 
test to be applied. Competition would be ruled out if it could be 
proved that the immigration of poor foreigners tended seriously 
to deteriorate the standard of life among the less fortunate of 
the working class. The action of the Americans in preventing 
the further immigration of the Chinese, though much criticised, 
was a necessary measure of race protection. It must not be for- 
gotten that a working population, who have raised their average 
conditions by the enforcement of regulations to ensure some 
standard of dignity and comfort, are specially liable to be 
injutiously affected by an inroad of immigrants from less 
favoured countries. An analogous principle of precaution has 
been effectively established in the leading professions from 
which unqualified practitioners are excluded and in which the 
minimum remuneration is more or less definitely fixed. There 
is certainly no principle which requires the maintenance of free 
competition where it may not improbably result in the survival 
of the least fit. 

The debate on sugar bounties has recently brought into dis- 
cussion the economic effects of bounty-fed competition. The 
evil may be remedied by the cessation of the bounties, but it 
has been argued that Cobdenite doctrines imply that a country 
should even in this case welcome cheapened imports, although 
important home industries may be permanently injured. There is 
ample justification for counteracting an artificial and unfair com- 
petition by a compensating tariff duty. The argument against 
compensating duties to meet foreign bounties is that such 
duties are a tax upon the community at large in favour of those 
interested in a special industry. The answer to this argument is 
twofold. In the first place, the compensating duties are not a tax 
to put special producers in a favoured position ; but to counteract 
an unjust disadvantage artificially created. By the imposition of 
such duties the consumer is not deprived of any benefit to 
which he would be entitled under an international system of free 
competition. In the second place, it is Quixotic not to give due 
weight to the injury which may result from the ruin or depres- 
sion of a home industry. It may further be said that bounties 
are not consistent with the theory of absolute Free Trade, since 
they are an interference with natural competition and in direct 
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most effective development of the productive powers at the 
disposal of the human race. Each case may require separate 
inquiry. It is sufficient to enter a protest against the use of 
economics to cover the unjust treatment of some particular 
class of producers. It may be as unfair to take advantage of a 
foreign bounty which is intended to defeat legitimate com- 
petition as to impose on a particular industry a tax which should 
be equitably spread over all the members of a community. 

In no direction has the principle of free competition in 
foreign trade been more severely pressed than in the denial of 
the possible expediency of imposing tariffs in answer to a fiscal 
policy adopted by some foreign country which places at a 
special disadvantage the products of the United Kingdom. We 
are not referring to a general system of retaliation, since this 
might necessitate the adoption of a protectionist policy in 
trading with a protectionist country, but to the adoption of 
tariffs intended to remedy some specially marked injustice and 
to be used as the revolver by which a Foreign Secretary may 
make his protest effective. An illustrative case was given by 
Mr. Kennedy in his evidence before the Royal Commission on 
the depression of trade and industry. There was a surtax in 
Spain on British goods. They were at that time treated less 
favourably than the goods of other countries competing with 
them in the Spanish market. Negotiations for removing this 
surtax not having been successful, Mr. Kennedy was asked 
what, in his opinion, would have been the effect if we had 
increased the duty on Spanish wine to 5s. a gallon pending the 
negotiations. Mr. Kennedy answered: “ Under the circum- 
stances I think it might have exercised a good influence on 
those negotiations.” This opinion was justified by the later 
evidence of Mr. Kennedy. He showed that the United States 
did obtain tariff concessions from Spain from retaliatory 
measures, and that threats of retaliation probably obtained 
similar concessions for Germany. No one desires to create 
friction by the imposition or threatened imposition of retaliatory 
tariffs. It is a very different matter deliberately to state that 
the United Kingdom has decided never to use, under any cir- 
cumstances, the only effective weapon at hand in order to insist 
upon a measure of fair treatment. The injustice towards 
English trade of a surtax on imports from the United Kingdom 
cannot be questioned. Is it politic to proclaim that we are 
unwilling to undergo the smallest pecuniary sacrifice in order 
to insist on a remedy? The position is analogous to that of a 
country in which the advocates of universal peace shaped the 
e 
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policy, and where no warlike preparations, even for defensive 
purposes, were permitted. The benefits of universal peace 
would be greater than the benefits of universal Free Trade, and 
general disarmament would save an enormous waste of capital 
and labour. But the advocates of universal peace would 
reckon without giving due weight to the aggressive faculties of 
the human race, and their theories, self-evidently true on 
assumed premisses, would end in the disregard of their interests 
by other countries and in the probable loss of independence. So 
it may be in the case of trade. However regrettable retaliation 
may be, we must realise the possibility of its utility. A 
nation which would effectively insist, under certain provocations, 
on equitable treatment of its trade interests, is not wise to pro- 
claim in advance that it will not under any provocation adopt 
for the protection of its producers any measure of retaliatory 
tariffs. 

If a tariff is imposed for revenue purposes only, it is not 
properly classed as a protective tariff, although in its operation 
it may have a protective effect. The corn tax which was im- 
posed last year, and the remission of which was the occasion of 
the debate on Mr. Chaplin’s amendment, is a fitting illustration. 
That tax was defensible and defended on the ground that it 
enabled the necessary revenue to be raised with a minimum of 
industrial dislocation, and without imposing on any class an 
undue burden. Apart from any analysis of the difficult subject 
of its ultimate incidence, it fulfilled the expectations of its sup- 
porters, and there was a very general regret at its remission 
among Unionist members. The question, however, between the 
remission of the tea or corn duty would not have aroused any 
critical interest had it not been made the occasion of a debate 
on far wider issues. The fact that it was proper to remit a 
duty no longer required for revenue purposes did not occupy 
the attention of members, and the antagonistic forces of Free 
Trade and Protection fought round the proposal to take off a 
tariff, the imposition of which did not imply protection and the 
remission of which does not prejudge the future of fiscal 
reform, 

It has been our object to define the position of a politician 
who is convinced of the general expediency of free interchange 
in foreign trade, but who cannot accept the so-called absolute 
principles of Free Trade as an answer to the plea for inquiry 
into our fiscal policy. A protectionist stands on a different 
footing. There is no theoretical objection to a protectionist 
policy founded on the desire to make a community self-contained 
and self-supporting, but it is almost impossible to believe that 
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such a policy could be applied under the conditions which 
prevail in the United Kingdom. Its success would involve, not 
the expansion, but the restriction of our foreign trade and the 
reduction of a population which was no longer maintained by 
the custom of the world. We require a business, as opposed to 
a theoretical, view of our fiscal policy. A community is not 
absolved from the risks which are incident to industrial develop- 
ment. In the same spirit as a manufacturer, it must be pre- 
pared to face inquiry, and pending such inquiry not to close 
its mind to considerations which may vitally affect the industrial 
future. 


C. A. CRIPPS. 


FEDERATION OR NO FEDERATION— 
AND THE LIBERAL IMPERIALISTS 


I WONDER if politics ever produced a shallower utterance 
than that which described Mr. Chamberlain’s new policy as 
“an electioneering dodge.” Every one with the least insight 
into the forces and tendencies of the age, every one who has the 
smallest share of the human faculty of looking aya mpdocw xal 
érisow, must know that this question of the commercial 
federation of the Empire was bound to rise into the political 
firmament before very long. The federation of Australia 
succeeding that of Canada, the close of the South African 
War, the practical creation of a Customs Union preceding 
political federation in South Africa, the recent emergency in 
Canada—these events have necessarily brought within view 
not only the question but the prospect of the final and 
crowning act of Imperial Federation. The Colonies have 
already formed the conviction that an essential precedent of 
that event is an Imperial Customs Union. Again and again 
they have expressed that conviction in responsible and unani- 
mous resolutions. Mr. Chamberlain’s sympathies with the 
spirit and principle of that policy have long been known. His 
practical and complete conversion to it was ultimately inevitable. 
The Colonial Secretary was on the wrong tack when he began 
to lecture the Colonies on their inadequate contributions to 
Imperial defence. We must consolidate our most vital interests 
before we begin to talk of a common taxation for their defence. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s instinct has set him right, and this country 
is now faced with the clear issue whether it will march towards 
federation along the road which the Colonies have chosen and 
which a vast number of people in the home country approve, 
or whether it will refuse to do so, thus abandoning every 
prospect of federation or excluding from its scope those vast 
interests which alone can supply a vital and enduring bond of 
union, 

I have before me a little volume reprinting a series of articles 
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contributed to the Westminster Review in the year 1879 in 
which Mr. Granville C. Cuningham of Montreal establishes 
what was even then a most convincing case for the commercial 
federation of the Empire, He tells how the wheat lands of 
the great North-West alone comprise some 160,000,000 acres, 
or more than five times the whole cultivated area of England 
and Wales. He insists upon the necessity of securing the vast 
but largely waste domains of the British Empire for the British 
people. He points out how the present colonial system virtu- 
ally presupposes the future independence of the different 
portions of the Empire ; and how, unless the other system of 
fiscal consolidation is gradually introduced, that will be the 
inevitable result. 

As early as 1880 the Canadian Government, anticipating her 
more recent policy, sought to obtain from Great Britain a modi- 
fication of those incredibly fatuous treaties with Germany and 
Belgium—it is needless to say, without result. But the idea 
had the forces of evolution behind it and survived every dis- 
couragement. In 1887 it was discussed at the Conferences of 
the first Jubilee. In 1894 Canada, undeterred by Imperial 
apathy, summoned the Ottawa Conference, where a series 
of resolutions in favour of Imperial reciprocity were unani- 
mously carried by the representatives of all the Colonies. The 
debates at that Conference are well worth reading to-day. The 
speech especially of the Hon. George Foster of Canada is 
marked by a striking prevision of the controversy into which 
this country has now definitely entered. Referring to the 
doctrine of Free Trade, Mr. Foster said: 

No reader of Great Britain’s contemporary history is unaware of the fact that 
there is a great deal of loosening of ideas with reference to this thing, and that 
people are coming more and more to ask what is the best thing under the 
present circumstances for us to do with reference to our commerce. Depend 
upon it, before long the people of Great Britain will be fighting on that practical 
issue. If it turns out that Free Trade is best, she will be kept under Free 
Trade, and if it turns out that something else is better that better plan will 
be adopted. That time may be more or less distant, but controversy is verging 
towards the practical point, and it will have to be settled by the British people. 

Again and again Mr. Foster anticipates the answers to the 
objections which are current to-day. Some of us turn from 
the idea of fiscal unity to other principles and methods of con- 
solidation. Here is Mr. Foster’s reply, which is equally perti- 
nent to-day. He mentions those other possible “ bonds,” the 
Throne, the flag, the British Constitution, the army and navy, 
all, as he admits, excellent bonds; but he proceeds : 

Beneath all this there is one thing which is stronger in its way than 
any other, and which is to my mind essentially necessary in order that 
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that unity shall be preserved between parts of our Empire so far removed 
from each other and in some respects with such divergent interests. I refer 
to the common blood of trade and commerce which flows from the heart 
of the Empire out into the limbs of the dependencies, and back again with its 
strength and vivifying influence to the heart of the Empire. 

Mr. Foster proceeded to show how these common interests, if 
properly organised and consolidated, provide a bond of unity 
with which in point of strength and endurance no other can be 
compared. ‘ This,” he says, “is to my mind the guarantee of 
the future unity, the future stability, and the future prosperity 
of the great British Empire.” I have dwelt upon this wise and 
prescient speech because it created a great impression at the 
time, and no doubt voiced the sentiments of the entire Con- 
ference. From the equally striking resolutions I need only 
quote the following paragraphs : 


Whereas the stability and progress of the British Empire can be best 
assured by drawing continually closer the bonds that unite the Colonies 
with the mother country, and by the continuous growth of a practical sympathy 
and co-operation in all that pertains to the common welfare; and whereas 
this co-operation can in no way be more effectually promoted than by the 
cultivation and extension of the mutual and profitable interchange of their 
products ; therefore resolved: That this Conference records its belief in the 
advisability of a Customs arrangement between Great Britain and her colonies 
by which trade within the Empire may be placed on a more favourable footing 
than that which is carried on by foreign countries, &c. 

I need not dwell in detail upon the subsequent history of the 
movement, the denunciation of the treaties as the result of the 
1897 Conference, the inauguration of preferential trade by 
Canada in the next year, the meeting of the British Chambers 
of Commerce which produced Mr. Chamberlain’s well-known 
expressions of sympathy with a “ true Zollverein of the Empire,” 
the exhibition at the London Chamber of Commerce of samples 
of foreign goods competing with British in colonial markets, the 
publication of the Blue-book with its striking statistics of the 
success of foreign competition in those markets, and last year’s 
Coronation Conference with its practical promises of preferential 
treatment of British products and its unmistakable resolutions 
in support of the present policy. From these latter the fourth 
may be repeated; “That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies 
respectfully urge on his Majesty’s Government the expediency 
of granting in the United Kingdom preferential treatment to 
the products and manufactures of the Colonies, either by 
exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter 
imposed.” Since then, as every one knows, the Customs Con- 
vention at Bloemfontein has approved the offers made by the 
South African representatives at the Coronation Conference, 
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This brief retrospect is sufficient to show that commercial 
relations are the path along which the Colonies have deliberately 
elected to advance towards Imperial Federation. The Colonies 
are surely right. A Customs Union must precede or accompany 
every act of federation. Austria-Hungary, Germany, Switzer- 
land, the United States, the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia are all single fiscal units. In South Africa 
we have seen a Customs Union practically consummated before 
the forms of the coming political federation have even been con- 
sidered. It is useless to maintain that an insuperable obstacle 
arises in the case of our Empire from its geographical disper- 
sion, The over-sea colonies themselves find no insurmountable 
difficulty in that, as indeed none such exists. The obstacle to an 
Imperial Customs Union is our British Free Trade system, and 
if that is to stand in the way of the great movement towards 
federation, Liberal Imperialists will demand a very conclusive 
demonstration that the system is essential to the future welfare 
and prosperity of Great Britain as an individual State of the 
Empire. 

My own view is that no such demonstration can be made, 
I believe it will be found that the case for unqualified one-sided 
Free Trade is not so much weak as non-existent. But whether 
we protect our manufactures or not, the conditions of the 
world’s trade compel us to secure those markets which we have 
created, and which alone offer unbounded capacities of ex- 
pansion. It is possible that we may have to “ buy our future,” 
but my belief is that this great object can be secured without 
laying any appreciable burden upon any class of the com- 
munity. Commercially, I believe our whole future depends 
upon our securing those great and growing markets; and 
politically, this is also the process whereby we must attain 
to that great goal of Imperial evolution to which we have 
been looking forward so long and with so fervent a hope. 
What has amazed me most in the recent speeches of certain 
Liberal Imperialist leaders is the apparent ease with which 
they have dismissed the prospect of federation. It may be 
argued that they do not accept commercial relations as 
supplying the most hopeful means to that end. But granting 
that, it is surprising they should so faintly realise that the 
whole sentiment of Greater Britain is against them in that 
matter, and that the prospects of federation are, to say the least, 
dangerously diminished if this country refuses to advance with 
the Colonies along the only road which they consider hopeful 
and practicable. The leaders in question seem to be strangely 
unconscious of the gravity of such a decision, Liberal 
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Imperialists as a body will, I am sure, realise more and more 
clearly that the hopes of federation are practically destroyed if 
we throw back upon the Colonies their request for preferential 
treatment in our markets. The choice lies between federation 
and no federation, and before Liberal Imperialists can acquiesce 
in this latter alternative, the case for Free Trade, which is the only 
obstacle to federation, must be established by a body of proof 
much more conclusive than has yet been forthcoming or is 
ever likely to be. 

Lord Rosebery has said that the burden of proof rests with 
those who propose to modify the Free Trade system. Surely 
it is quite as reasonable to say that the evolution of the Empire 
points so clearly to a final federation, the opinion of the 
Colonies is so overwhelmingly in favour of the commercial 
approach, and this view is so unmistakably supported by 
historic precedent, that a very heavy burden of proof rests 
upon those who insist upon obstructing the new policy by an 
unqualified adherence to the Free Trade system. 

I cannot help thinking that the Liberal Imperialist leaders, 
and many of their followers, have been rushed to a premature 
decision on this question by those who are bent at all costs 
upon uniting the Liberal Party. The new policy was hastily 
welcomed as affording the long-sought principle of unity. 
As a matter of fact it is a much more disturbing influence 
than the South African War. I have worked and hoped as 
hard as any for Liberal unity. But what did I hear from 
my Liberal Imperialist friends on my return to England ? 
I was told, what I scarcely needed telling, that the divisions 
of the Liberal party went much deeper than the question 
of the rights and wrongs of the South African War. Per- 
manent unity was impossible, because occasions of difference 
would always be arising. And, curiously enough, it was 
this very issue of Imperial Federation which was finally to 
demonstrate the hopelessness of the attempts of the two 
sections to work together. Was it not a very sanguine 
assumption that that question was after all to supply the per- 
manent bond of union, and that the Liberal Imperialists would 
league themselves with the men who have always detested the 
idea of Empire in opposition to a great scheme of Imperial con- 
solidation? The motive of Little England opposition is obvious 
enough. It is in the direct succession from the principles of 
John Bright, who openly advocated the secession of Canada from 
the Empire, and of Richard Cobden, who was unable even to 
contemplate with patience our task of Indian administration. 
“1 do not object,” said Mr. Bright in the House of Commons 
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in 1865, “to that separation” (of Canada from the mother 
country) ; ‘‘I believe it would be better for us and better for 
her.” “ You know,” wrote Mr. Cobden at the supreme crisis 
of the Indian mutiny, “you know my opinion of old: that I 
never could feel any enthusiasm for the reform of our Indian 
government, for I failed to satisfy myself that it was possible 
for us to rule that vast Empire with advantage to its people and 
ourselves. I now regard the task as utterly hopeless... . 
Leave me to my pigs and sheep, which are not labouring under 
any such delusions.” Such delusions, for example, as those of 
Sir John Lawrence, who was at that moment desperately 
determined for a variety of reasons to maintain our Indian 
Empire. We may gather incidentally from such quotations 
the sort of Imperial ideas with which the policy of undis- 
criminating Free Trade and the commercial isolation of the 

. Colonies was linked at the outset. The Little England motive, 
though possibly disguised, will continuously assert itself as 
this controversy proceeds, and if any Liberal Imperialists can 
live happily alongside it, many of us have been mistaken for 
some time in our conception of the nature and meaning of 
Liberal Imperialism. 

Liberal Imperialists as a body, however, will be guilty of no 
such apostasy. Nor will Lord Rosebery when he returns to 
his true self. As I write, a body of Liberal opinion strongly in 
favour of this great policy is forming itself, and that process 
will inevitably advance. Without any sacrifice of Liberal 
principles on education and general home politics, the vast 
majority of sound Imperialists in the party will, as time proceeds, 
throw in their lot with the great movement towards Imperial 
federation. To stand aloof from that is to share the discom- 
fiture and disaster which await all who oppose the irresistible 
evolution of the British Empire. On this dominant question 
they will join hands with the Imperialists of the opposite camp, 
leaving the Little Englanders on both sides to form their own 
combination for their own peculiar purposes. Liberals who 
fancy they will be handing themselves over to Toryism by 
supporting the new policy are mistaken. The federation 
of the Empire will itself give a great impetus to democratic 
reform in our Own country. It will solve incidentally many 
of our home problems. The closer contact of our complex 
full-blown civilisation with the budding democracies of the 
Empire cannot fail to exert a healthy and rejuvenating effect 
upon the old country. Liberals need surrender none of their 
Liberalism in frankly supporting Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
They will be inclined, and will have the right, to dictate ulti- 

mately their own terms on important matters of home politics. 
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They will insist on a sound scheme of public education by which 
public funds shall be publicly admininistered, and no longer 
supply the sinews of aggressive sectarian warfare to a privileged 
Church. Meanwhile, on this great issue of federation there 
can be only one position for all genuine Imperialists, whether 
Liberal or Tory, whether at home or in the Colonies, a position 
of convinced and resolute support of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals, The purely economic question may still present diffi- 
culties to many minds ; but time and reason will gradually show 
that the economic factor, so far from being a weakness to the 
policy, is its strongest support, and that while we are satisfying our 
common instincts and fulfilling our Imperial destiny we are at 
the same time establishing on a more enduring basis the 
material interests and the true welfare and prosperity of the 
people of these islands, 

I notice that many are still inclined to face the future with 
the bonds of sentiment alone, the “silken ties” of sentiment, 
as Lord Brassey describes them, These “silken ties” are to 
be preferred to the “squalid bonds” of material interests. 
Much nonsense is talked on this subject. The Imperial senti- 
ment in the Colonies is not simply an emotion of present affec- 
tion for the Empire and the home country, It is also and 
chiefly an instinct of hopeful aspiration towards a more com- 
plete and formal union. If we throw back upon the Colonies 
their present proposals, we shall not only close that door, in 
my view the only door, to Imperial Federation, but we shall 
go far to discourage and destroy that very sentiment upon 
which we propose tu rely as our only principle of unity. The 
importance of the present controversy cannot be over-esti- 
mated. It involves nothing less than the life or death of that 
vast Imperial organism which must either obey its internal 
forces of growth and development or cease to be. I can 
only repeat that there are now two alternatives before this 
country. Either it must accept the principle of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy or it must acquiesce in the prospect, the very 
certain prospect, of an eveniual dissolution of the Empire. 


J. SAXON MILLS, 


NoTE.—I have refrained from giving figures in this brief paper as I was 
concerned rather with the political than with the economic side of the new 
policy. Large quantities of the figures that have been thrown about are of 
little use in the controversy. It is needless to tell us that our foreign trade is 
much larger than our colonial, and that we get most of our food and raw material 
from foreign countries. That is the balance we wish to see gradually redressed. 
Also our opponents might have been more cunning than to supply us 
with statistics of English poverty. To tell us that 30 per cent. of our people live 
“on or below the poverty line” is not quite to prove that after sixty years 
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Free Trade has brought its promised millennium. I will mention, however, 
two sets of figures which are really vital. The first relates to the volume 
and growth of our export trade. Here the fact to notice is that, while 
during the last ten years of the nineteenth century our imports increased by 
100 million pounds per annum, our export trade, despite the large increase in 
our population, remained, apart from the increased value of coal, almost 
stationary. The other set is no less important. It deals with the encroachments 
of foreign nations in those colonial markets which exist owing to British 
energy and heroism. The 1897 Blue Book gave a complete list for the decade 
ending 1894. Here it is: 
VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO THE COLONIES. 


1884. 1889. 1894. 

. £ & & 
From all sources . . a . | 58,063,296 | 56,490,249 | 49,911,872 
From foreign countries . 14,926,086 | 15,717,021 | 15,912,822 
Percentage of foreign imports : | 25.71 27.82 31.88 


The corresponding complete list down to the present date is not readily 
available, but the separate statistics for most of the Colonies may be brought 
down to 1901. Those for New South Wales may be given as typical 
specimens ; 

VALUE OF IMPORTS INTO NEW SOUTH WALES. 


1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 


& £ 
From British Empire. | 14,353,000 | 17,376,000 | 18,016,000 | 21,076,000 
From foreign countries .| 1,639,000 | 3,186,000 | 3,728,000 | 3,378,000 


1899. 1900. 1g9ol. 


& £ £ 
From British Empire . , « | 21,255,000 | 22,440,953 | 21,481,655 
From foreign countries . ‘ : 4,340,000 5,120,118 5,446,563 


The big figures in the first line, it must be remembered, comprise all Impe- 
rial imports, including even those from the other Australian Colonies, among 
which are also included large quantities of bullion and specie—a rapidly 
increasing figure, amounting in 1901 to well over four millions. In spite of 
this, the table shows that the process of ousting Great Britain from her own 
markets, as recorded in the earlier table, is still going on merrily. Comparing 
1895 with 1901 in this last table, we find that the ratio of foreign to Imperial 
trade has grown, roughly, from 11 to 25 per cent. in the short period of seven 
years. Now these are the sort of “ quiet facts,” as Carlyle would say, to which 
our opponents must give their minds. It is no use flinging about irrelevant 
figures. Have we not been concentrating our attention too long upon the 
spending and taking too little thought of the earning department? Are we 
content te go on running our Empire ona sic vos non vobis principle? The 
Colonies are willing to show us the better way. They possess the markets of 
the future best worth securing. Shall we accept their invitation, or persist in 
the old blind, suicidal methods ? j.S.M. 


FROM MILAN TO AXENSTEIN 


WE slept at Milan—through the place 
No theologic echo now, 

No fierce half-Arian Emperor’s face 
With scowling brow ; 


No Ambrose with his strong plain speech ; 
No Austin full of thought too great 

For Latin words at once to reach. 
Adeodate, 


Held softly by his father’s hand, 
Has now no fine reflection shown— 
Yet let us follow through the land 
Father and son, 


And dream a moment that we see, 

Some leagues from Milan, lost in shadows 
The Verecundian greenery, 

The sacred meadows, 


Where thoughts were shaped, divinest, sweetest 
That ever touched repentant ears, 

Pathetic, for the mystery meetest 
Of happy tears. 


No pause for further thoughts like these, 
In days like ours of stress and strife, 
We who are sick with the disease 
Of modern life. 


* * * . * 


But on and on! Ere day is o’er 

The Lake is reached—of wondrous birth, 
The fairest thing of Cantons four, 
Perchance of earth. 


FROM MILAN TO AXENSTEIN 


All in this time of perfect weather— 
The green at hand, far off the white, 

Stands vested with an ample ether 
And purple light ; 


While all the vast Alpestrian weight, 
The burden of a world at base, 

From lucent waters stands elate 
Self-poised in space ; 


From the soft sea that with no tune 
Defiant through the summer breaks, 
The miracle in the afternoon 
Of all the Lakes. 


The shadows of the incumbent hill 
Hang between them and land like crape, 
Though sunshine makes two islets still 
Close to yon cape ; 


And far away two steamers rip 

A furrow straight across the sea— 
One glorified, and like the ship 

Of Galilee. 


Those waters, are they green or blue, 
Or both at once seen far below, 
Or (what no other waters knew) 
Of peridot ? 


And, last of all, as in old story, 

Ere sunset some strange voice there broke, 
And all God’s Alpine house of glory 

Was filled with smoke— 


The smoke that comes not in the hue 
Afforded by earth’s coarser fires, 
But sunset sifted into blue 
Through mountain spires. 


I pause and ask myself : “O heart, 
Art thou not happy here on high ? 

O well is thee, my soul, who art 

So near the sky. 
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“Surely is here the sacred thirst 

Supplied, the yearning made more rare— 
O, uncreated Beauty ! first 

And only fair ! 


“Sure of yon far untrodden snows 
The undeciphered letters vast 
Tell thee at least how much repose 

What peace thou hast.” 


I know not, and I cannot sing, 
For me the abysses have no chime ; 
God’s beauty is an awful thing, 
Well-named sublime ! 


Only 42s words come o’er that sea, 
Who was at once so sweet and stern, 

Whose thoughts from Milan follow me 
Here to Lucerne : 


Who, as we listen by the portal 

Where genius speaks to all the years, 
Supremely hath the gift immortal, 

The gift of tears— 


So men go rushing fast and far, 

And climb the mighty Alpine shelves, 
And gazing on some silver star, 

They leave themselves. 


WILLIAM ARMAGH. 


[St. Augustine’s Confessions are referred to throughout. Augustine retired 
from Milan, with his mother, his son Adeodatus, and a few friends, to a villa at 
Cassiciacum, some leagues from Milan, lent him by the kindness of Verecundus. 
The last verse of the poem is taken from a fine passage in Augustine’s 
Confessions.] 


SOCIAL AND LITERARY RELATIONS 
BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


WHEN the King, in a recent speech in Paris, alluded to the 
hundred years of friendship that had existed between the two 
nations his words brought to the minds of his hearers, as in a 
flash of memory, scenes and incidents that illustrate the truth 
of his Majesty’s remarks. Above the tumult of politics there 
always reigns the region of calm intellectuality ; and happily the 
sympathy of ideas which annihilates international differences 
continues, and has continued, unbroken between the great minds 
of the two races, Interest in each other’s thoughts, characteristics, 
and productions is sufficiently evidenced by the number of 
distinguished men on both sides of the Channel who have made 
close study of the literature, the society, and the art that mark 
the century in England and France, Mutual interest has 
led to mutual influence; and it is impossible to calculate the 
extent to which the studies made in England by Benjamin 
Constant, Madame de Staél, Taine, &c., formed the political 
genius of these illustrious individuals, or how much English 
society, on the other hand, has benefited by the example of 
grace, culture, and artistic sense exhibited in the daily life of 
the French people. Each race is, as it were, the complement 
of the other, and either must suffer when relations are broken 
off and opportunity for friendly intercourse ceases. Fortu- 
nately this has happened rarely in the last century. As soon as 
the state of Europe permitted and peace was restored after the 
Napoleonic wars, English people, ever more given to travelling 
than their neighbours, crossed the Channel in goodly numbers ; 
and while some spread over Europe, others lingered in Paris and 
picked up the thread of relationships that had been begun by the 
families of emigrants during the Revolution. With the return 
of the Bourbons, “salons” were again reopened ; and society, 
led by the Duchesse de Berry, resumed its traditional brilliancy. 
Louis Philippe’s reign saw an even closer rapprochement, for the 
two Courts were sympathetic and visits were interchanged 
between Queen Victoria and the Citizen King and his Consort. 
VOL. XLI 5! 
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The revolution of 1848 naturally broke up society for a time, 
but the determination of Napoleon III. and his beautiful wife 
to surround themselves with all that was brilliant in society, 
art, and literature, made their Court at Compiegne and the 
Tuileries a centre for the prominent people of all ranks, 
Hither came the 4te of the English world, many of whom the 
Emperor had met during his residence in London, principally 
at Gore House, under the auspices of Count d’Orsay. Anglo- 
mania reached an almost exaggerated degree during the period 
that followed the alliance of 1854. It was the fashion to be 
ushered into the world by an English accoucheur (Dr.Campbell) 
and an English sage-femme (Mrs. Beck). Poole was the tailor 
patronised by the young men of the period ; Worth, a Lincoln- 
shire man, created toilettes for the ladies ; Galignani's Messenger 
was read with the early coffee, and the morning ride in the 
Bois necessitated English saddlery and grooms. 

Friends in prosperity meant friends in adversity, and history 
repeating itself in a reverse sense England became the home 
in exile of the different dynasties that followed each other on 
the throne of France, as a couple of centuries before Louis XIV. 
had offered shelter to the dethroned and wandering princes of 
the House of Stuart. In 1830 Charles X, retired to Hartwell ; 
after the Revolution of 1848 Louis Philippe came to Claremont ; 
the home of the Comte de Paris was.at Wood Norton and 
Twickenham ; the Duc de Chartres lived for some time at 
Morgan House; the Duc d’Aumale at Orleans House ; the 
Duc de Némours at Bushy ; Farnborough is the residence of 
the Empress Eugénie, and here lie buried Napoleon III. and 
her heroic son the Prince Imperial, who died fighting in our 
country’s cause. Other illustrious exiles have from time to 
time sought refuge in England, and employed their leisure in 
studying the constitution, habits, and customs of our country. 
Among the most notable of these were Chateaubriand, Madame 
de Staél, Victor Hugo, Louis Blanc, and Alphonse Esquiros. 

If the insight into the life of English homes and the charm 
of country life has not been without its influence on French 
emigrants and exiles, certainly the great French institution, fa» 
excellence the “ Salons,” found many admirers and imitators on 
our side of the Channel. These features, so characteristic of 
each nation and so difficult to transplant from the funda- 
mental difference in education and habits, are at the bottom of 
our national divergence in thought and manners. Far from 
establishing an incompatibility in society, the contrast is 
agreeable and stimulating, and mutual pleasure springs from 
the very dissimilarity. Such divergences are no bar to friend- 
ship or marriage, and many have been the connections of this 
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kind in the last century. The wife of Marshal Canrobert was 
an Englishwoman ; the wife of the Comte de Flahault, at one 
time ambassador in London, was Baroness Nairn and Keith in 
her own right ; their daughter married the fourth Marquis of 
Lansdowne ; the Duc de Montebello, son of Marshal Lannes, 
married a daughter of Lord Liverpool. Twice has the house 
of Gramont allied itself with the English aristocracy. The 
third Earl of Manvers married Mademoiselle de Coigny, whose 
mother was a Hamilton; and the second Earl of Granville’s 
first wife was a daughter of the Duc de Dalberg. 

Gentle Amy Brown, the clergyman’s daughter, made a 
sympathetic home for the Duc de Berry, and her devotion was 
recognised by the Duchess, who, after the fatal tragedy at the 
opera in 1820, took charge of the two little girls and arranged 
their marriages. 

A curious career was that of Sophia Dawes, the beautiful 
daughter of an Isle of Wight fisherman, transplanted from the 
comparative solitudes of Yarmouth to figure in French society 
as Baroness de Fuchéres and mistress of the Duc de Bourbon. 
The /aison lasted from 1817 to 1830, when the Duke was found 
hanged in his bedroom, and Sophy Dawes returned to live 
near her old home with a considerable portion of her late 
lover’s fortune in her pocket and the reputation of having con- 
nived at his murder. 

Perhaps one of the most celebrated of international Zassons 
was that of Count d’Orsay with Lady Blessington, his mother- 
in-law. These two remarkable people were the delight and 
wonder of London society from about 1827 till, their finances 
exhausted, they came to Paris in 1849. Here d’Orsay’s friend- 
ship with Louis Napoleon and his real talent as an artist gained 
him the post of Superintendent of les Beaux Arts. Nothing 
could be more French or more delightful than the story of 
d’Orsay throwing a plate at the officer who said something 
offensive about the Virgin Mary and fighting a duel on her 
account because she was a woman and he would not permit 
any one to show disrespect to a woman in his presence. 

The relationship that existed between Louis Napoleon and 
Miss Howard was continued after the former became President, 
and Emile Ollivier gives the following anecdote in this con- 
nection : 

The Ministry attempted even on one occasion to reprimand him (Louis 
Napoleon) on his private life. A lady,.in whom he took a lively interest 
having come to Tours, he requested some one to find an apartment for her. 
She was lodged under the same roof with the Receiver General, just then 
absent. On his return this gentleman, a man of high character, was scandalised 
at the proceeding, and made known his displeasure in a letter to Odilon 
Barrot (Prime Minister). The letter was shown to the President, who, after 
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explaining that the circumstance was a mistake, and had occurred without his 
knowledge, added, “As to me, I accuse no one, and I acknowledge myself 
guilty of having tried to find in these illegitimate ties an affection which my 
heart demands. Till now my position has prevented my marrying ; I might 
therefore well be pardoned a connection that hurts no one, and which I do not 
seek to make conspicuous.” 


The meeting ground for society in both capitals was naturally 
the embassies and the “salons” of various great ladies. The 
post of ambassador in London has been filled at different 
periods by men of brilliant parts and great social standing. 
Chateaubriand was appointed in 1822, Talleyrand spent some 
years there from 1830. Guizot, appointed in 1840, remained 
only a few months, but long enough to incite the English 
public to read his works. Persigny (“l’ame damnée de Louis 
Napoleon” and largely instrumental in bringing about the 
“ coup d’état” of 1851) was there twice, from 1855-8 and again 
in 1860. Pelissier, Duc de Malakoff, came after the Crimean 
war in 1858; the Ducde Broglie in 1871. During the period 
that the Duc de Bisaccia reigned in Albert Gate and on the 
occasion when he entertained the Prince of Wales at Esclimont, 
he displayed a degree of magnificence which recalled the 
splendours of the old régime in France. One of the most 
sympathetic of French ambassadors was the Comte de Jarnac, 
who died during his tenure of office. He was replaced by the 
Marquis d'Harcourt, member of a family which has many 
connections with England. But of all diplomatists sent to 
represent France with us, Monsieur Waddington had, perhaps, 
the deepest insight into our national character, owing to the 
fact that he had been educated amongst us, at Rugby and 
Oxford. Monsieur Gavard, for many years Secretary and 
Chargé d’Affaires in London (1870-76), describes in his 
Souvenirs d'un Diplomat many agreeable dinners at the Foreign 
Office, then presided over by Lord Granville, at Sir Charles 
Dilke’s, and at Mr. Reeve’s, as well as the various country 
houses which were hospitably opened to foreigners. He appears 
to have been as much impressed by the splendour and comfort 
of such dwellings as Hatfield, Woburn, Lockinge, Westonbirt, 
and Badminton, as he was by the simplicity in habits and 
manners of their owners. Monsieur Gavard warmly acknow- 
ledges the sympathy excited in England by the events in France 
of ’70 and ’71, and records the fact that over 14,000,000 francs 
were collected in London, besides many other efforts made on 
behalf of destitute emigrants. When the Commune broke out 
and Paris was threatened with destruction by fire, steps were 
immediately taken to send the London Fire Brigade to assist 
in the work of salvage. Captain Shaw had everything in readi- 
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ness to start when a telegram was received countermanding the 
preparations. 

To speak of “salons” in Paris would be to give a history of 
the country, so important a part do they play in the world of 
French politics. The direction of a “salon” is a science 
demanding first of all great qualities, and secondly great powers 
of devotion to duty. Madame d’Agoult (Mes Souvenirs, Come 
tesse d’ Agoult), herself a woman of letters and a great leader in 
society, wrote thus (perhaps a little ironically) of the arduous 
life entailed by the position : 


To have a “salon” was the supreme ambition of the Parisian lady ; it was the 
consolation of her maturity, the glory of her old age. She applied all her 
intelligence to the task, sacrificed to it all her other tastes, allowed herself no 
other thought, no distraction, no attachment, no grief; she was henceforth 
neither mother, wife, nor mistress, or the latter only in a secondary way. In 
regard to friendships she might only have a preference for the most distin- 
guished and influential man of her world, a Chateaubriand or a Guizot, and 
seek to attract him into her circle in order to show him off. It meant a 
complete forgetfulness of self and an entire devotion to the cult of a great man. 


Among the most celebrated “salons” previous to 1849 were 
those of Madame Récamier, whose friendship with Chateau- 
briand lasted to the day of her death (1848), and that of 
Madame de Staél, whose great man was Benjamin Constant. 
1813 had seen Madame de Staél in London, the centre of all 
that was brilliant in society: “her rooms in George Street and 
Argyle Street,” says M. Gautier, “ were thronged with statesmen, 
diplomatists, artists, poets and actors. The Prince Regent, 
the Queen, the Duchess of York, received her; the whole of 
the English aristocracy, Lords Lansdowne, Grey, Harrowby, 
Liverpool, Erskine, Wellesley, Holland, Byron, Castlereagh, 
were at her feet.” The saying in London was, that if any one 
wished to see the Ministers it was at Madame de Staél’s that 
they were to be found. There was one still more brilliant 
moment in store for her when, in the following year, she made 
her triumphal re-entry into Paris. The English press had pro- 
claimed her “la premiére femme du monde;” of this period, it 
was said of her, “ II y a trois puissances au monde—l’Angleterre, 
la Russie et Madame de Staél.” The whole of Europe seemed 
to meet at her house. A picturesque confusion of nation- 
alities and opinions, amongst them many English, Canning, 
Wellington, Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Harrowby, &c., and 
more important than all the Emperor Alexander of Russia, the 
great man of the day, in whom Madame de Staél saw the per- 
sonification of her deeply cherished ideals, 

A very cosmopolitan world frequented the drawing-rooms of 
Madame de Lieven. Dorothea de Benckendorf (1785-1855) 
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was the wife of the Prince de Lieven, for twenty-two years 
Russian ambassador in London. Justly reputed for her wit 
and her knowledge of public affairs, the brilliant Dorothea was 
the intimate with every prominent person of her day, of every 
party and every nationality. Castlereagh and Canning were 
especially her friends; Lord Grey used to write to her daily, 
before he rose in the morning, a letter half political, half 
galant. In Paris, where she settled after her husband’s death, 
she was the Egeria of M. Guizot, who spent every evening with 
her, 

Lady Stuart de Rothsay, whose husband was for different 
periods English ambassador in Paris (1815-25 and 1830-35), 
played a considerable part in bringing together English and 
French society, and successive ambassadors representing the 
Court of St. James’ have made of the Hotel in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré, the former palace of Napoleon’s beautiful sister 
Pauline, a gathering place for the most distinguished in each 
nation. Lord Normanby was our representative during the 
revolution of 1848 and the coup d'état of 1851. Lord and 
Lady Cowley, great favourites with the Emperor, were in Paris 
during the Queen’s visit of 1855. Lord Lyons held the post of 
ambassador for twenty years and was looked upon as a 
Parisian; Lord Lytton was adored, Lord Dufferin hardly less 
popular. From time to time English families came to settle in 
Paris. Lord and Lady Elgin with their daughters were well 
known, and their house was much frequented about 1830. 
The Grotes and the Nassau Seniors formed a little coterie there 
during the fifties ; John Stuart Mill was a constant visitor all 
through the sixties ; Lord Hertford, the great collector, lived 
for years at Bagatelle, a charming residence in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and after the Crimean War a good many officers 
settled down among their comrades-in-arms. About 1820 Lord 
Henry Seymour established a racing stable in France, which 
attained the highest degree of success in 1833 with his celebrated 
horses Fra Diavolo and Miss Annette, From this year also dates 
the establishment of the French Jockey Club, Lord Henry being 
one of the twelve first founders. 

The house now known by visitors in Paris as the Hotél St. 
James (Rue de Rivoli), originally the family mansion of the Duc 
de Noailles, was purchased in 1815 by an eccentric Englishman, 
Francis Edward Egerton, brother of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
who lived there with a pack of hounds and an immense retinue. 
His acquisition of the hotel, and his armed defence of it when, 
during Napoleon’s brief return to power in the hundred days, the 
Government wished to seize it for a public office, are all set 
forth in a petition addressed to Louis XVIII., in which Mr. 
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Egerton prays that he and his heirs may enjoy possession of 
the property free of taxes on the grounds of the royal descent 
of his family ; the Egertons claiming to represent Mary Tudor 
(daughter of Henry VII., and Queen Dowager of France) thro’ 
her marriage with the Earl of Suffolk. The Noailles’ splendid 
hotel seems to have been bought by Mr. Egerton for the trifling 
sum of 30,743 francs, a better bargain even than the house 
bought by the Duke of Wellington for the British Embassy, 
though this, with its magnificent garden and historical furniture, 
was acquired for a sum that perhaps represents a twentieth 
part of its present value. 

Madame Waddington, the widow of the late distinguished 
diplomatist and statesman, remembers the receptions of Madame 
Mohl (mée Miss Clarke), an ancient lady, always attired in white 
satin, who, seated in a great armchair, was the centre of a group 
of interesting people. On one occasion she recalls an animated 
discussion between Dean Stanley and Renan, the small, alert 
little figure of the one contrasting almost comically with the 
leonine proportions of the other. Renan was not a great 
frequenter of “salons,” but an amusing anecdote is told of him 
when dining one day with Madame d’Aubernon, who had 
provided him as the lion of the evening to her other admiring 
and expectant guests. Dinner had proceeded some length and 
Renan had not yet opened his lips—except to eat. The 
position was becoming a trying one for the hostess, when 
suddenly Renan was seen to lift his head from his plate and 
say something; every one leant forward to hear; Madame 
d’Aubernon smiled: “Vous disiez, Monsieur Renan?” she 
murmured ; ‘“ Madame, je demandais les petits pois.” 

More important even than the social ties between the two 
countries is the intellectual sympathy that has existed between 
ourselves and the great French men and women of the century. 
Chateaubriand, one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, French 
prose writer of the nineteenth century, was appointed as we 
have seen ambassador in London in April 1822. He already 
knew something of our country, for he had taken refuge there 
in 1793, a fact to which he refers in his Memotves d Outre Tombe, 
one of the chapters of which finishes thus: ‘“ Voila donc 
qu’aprés mes courses dans les bois de l’Amerique et dans les 
camps de |’Allemagne, j’arrive en 1793, pauvre émigré, sur 
cette terre ot j’écris tout ceci en 1822 et ot je suis aujourd’hui 
magnifique ambassadeur.” 

The “ poor emigrant ” remained in England from 1783 to 
1800, and it was in London that his first work was published 
(1797). It was in London also that he put together the 
voluminous notes from which his Genie du Christianisme was to 
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develop. In 1793 he came near starving, and was saved by 
another French emigrant, Peltier, a journalist, who sent him 
to Beccles in Suffolk to decipher some twelfth-century French 
manuscripts in the Camden collection. Under the name of 
Combourg, assumed because he found his own so difficult of 
pronunciation by our countrymen, he was well received at 
Beccles, where, he says, the women were delighted to meet a 
Frenchman and to speak his language. An accident, a fall 
from his horse, made him for some time the guest of a clergy- 
man at Bungay, whose daughter Charlotte fell in love with and 
dreamed of marrying the so-called Combourg, who, unluckily 
or luckily, was already married. The romance ended when 
the real facts were revealed to poor Charlotte, but Chateau- 
briand always recalled this episode with real emotion. “ If 
I had married Charlotte Ives,” he wrote later, “my vé/e in the 
world might have been completely changed ; settled down in 
some English county I should have become a ‘ gentleman- 
sportsman’ ; I might even have forgotten my own tongue, for 
1 had already begun to write in English and in my dreams my 
ideas clothed themselves in that language.” It is curious to 
reflect how, by a mere chance, the Genie du Christianisme 
escaped being written in English and how very nearly Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire came to being written in 
French. In 1795 Chateaubriand was again in London, one 
amongst a number of émigreés who, though too poor to mix in 
general society, met amongst themselves and kept up their 
habits of sociability. These were Malouet, an old member of 
the “ Constituante,” Comte de Montlosier, l’Abbé Delille, con- 
sidered in those days a great poet, the amiable and witty 
Madame de Boigne, Mesdames de Caumont, de Gontaut, and 
du Cluzel, and Fontanes, the future grand maitre de [ Universite 
Imperiale. 

Chateaubriand devoted a great deal of time to studying 
English writers and poets, especially Milton and Shakespeare, 
whose genius he seems to have fully understood and admired. 
‘‘ Homer,” he says, in his Mémoires d Outre Tombe (Book 8, ist 
part) “a fécondé I’antiquité, Dante a engendré I’Italie moderne, 
Rabelais a crée les lettres frangaises, l’Angleterre est toute 
Shakespeare et jusque dans ces derniers temps il a prété sa 
langue a Byron, son dialogue a Walter Scott.” He speaks also 
in his Memozres of Richardson, Cowper, Burns, Moore, Campbell, 
Rogers, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Southey, Hunt, Knowles, Lord 
Canning, Croker, Beattie, and at great length of Lord Byron, 
whom he couples with Goethe. Perhaps French admiration 
for our writers has helped us to appreciate their productions, 
for the enthusiasm with which Byron’s works were received in 
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France could hardly be exceeded at home. One of Lamartine’s 
most beautiful “ Meditations” entitled “L’Homme,” was 
addressed to Lord Byron, and began thus : 


Toi, dont le monde ignore encore le vrai nom, 
Etce mystérieux, mortel, ange ou démon, 

Qui que tu sois, Byron, bon ou fatal génie, 
J’aime de tes concerts la sauvage harmonie, 
Comme j’aime le bruit de la foudre et des vents 
Se mélant dans Porage a la voix des torrents ! 


Musset’s poetry shows the influence of Byron on French 
sensibilities, at any rate on the more susceptible natures. In 
the first lines of a letter addressed by Musset to Lamartine, this 
“ Meditation ” is alluded to: 


Lorsque le grand Byron allait quitter Ravenne 
Et chercher sur les mers quelque plage lointaine, 
Oi finir en héros son immortel ennui ; 

Comme il était assis au pied de sa maitresse, 
Pale et déja tourné du cété de la Gréce, 

Celle qu'il appelait alors sa Guiccioli, 

Ouvrit un soir un livre ot l’on parlait de lui. . . . 


that is to say opened Les Meditations. 

Quite a considerable portion of romantic French drama 
bears a Byronic character, notably La Coupe et les Lévres of 
Albert de Musset, symbolic poem written 1832, and the famous 
Anthony of Alexander Dumas, pére (1831). Lamartine had 
also offered a further tribute ofadmiration to Byron in publish- 
ing Le Dernier Chant de Childe Harold. 

The influence of Shakespeare was greatly felt on the romantic 
School of French art, French literature, and French drama. 
Victor Hugo, in 1827, wrote the following impressive words 
in his preface to Cromwell: speaking of the great Elizabethan 
he says: “Ce Dieu du théatre en qui semble réunis comme 
dans une trinité les trois grands génies caractéristiques de notre 
scéne, Corneille, Moli¢re, Beaumarchais.” This was not per- 
haps a correct definition of Shakespearean genius, but it was 
placing the author of Othello, King Lear, and Hamlet, above the 
most illustrious of French dramatic authors. 

Though admiration for Byron has diminished of late years, 
the same cannot be said for Shakespeare, whose productions 
are still constantly the subject of study. E. Montégut and 
Francois Victor Hugo (one of the sons of Victor Hugo) 
have each made a complete translation of his works, while 
Philarete Chastles, Alfred Meziéres and Taine have all published 
volumes dealing with the poet. More important even than the 
latter’s study of Shakespeare is Taine’s History of English 
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Literature, a book which at once achieved celebrity, and 
remains a classic. In 1872 there also appeared Motes sur 
f Angleterre by the same distinguished author, in which he tes- 
tifies afresh to his great sympathy with this country, her insti- 
tutions, ideas and customs. Great intimacy existed between 
French savants and the representatives of our modern school 
of philosophy and science. Darwin and John Stuart Mill were 
much read and appreciated in France, especially during the 
Second Empire and up to modern days. Of John Stuart Mill 
Taine once said: “ Dans le silence de l'Europe (philosophique) 
voici un maitre quis’avance et qui parle.” D’Eichthal, a pupil 
of Comte, and disciple of Saint-Simon, tells us in the preface 
to his correspondence with Mill: ‘Our relations had a great 
influence on his life (ashe himself attests in his autobiography) 
and also on mine. In a certain measure it was I who revealed 
France to him, as it was he who revealed England to me.” 
Darwinism made a considerable impression on French minds, 
and Zola’s novels show to what an extent the Darwinian 
theories impregnated the writings of the day. Herbert 
Spencer’s works also produced a sensation among our neigh- 
bours, and the fame of Carlyle grew with each publication. 
Even to-day he has his fanatical admirers ; Monsieur Izoulet, 
one of the masters of the “ Young University,” in a preface to 
his translation of Heroes and Hero Worship, wrote as follows : 
“ Un livre riche de séve et plein d’éclairs, floisonnant de vues, 
d’esquisses, de théories, de tableaux.” Of Carlyle’s works what 
is least admired is his French Revolution. Taine, judging from 
the point of view of a Frenchman, condemns this history of the 
revolution written in the spirit of an admirer of Cromwell and 
Puritanism, He himself defends with warmth the revolution 
and the men who made it, and reproaches Carlyle with not 
having understood them. ‘They fought against the evils of 
society,” says he, “as your Puritans fought against evil in the 
‘soul; they displayed an equal heroism, but of a more broad- 
minded and sympathetic kind, which ended by reforming all 
Europe.” 

Amongst Frenchmen who have devoted much time to 
English art and literature, there are many to be quoted less 
well known than Taine, but who, nevertheless, have done much 
to introduce to their compatriots the writings of Shelley, 
Elizabeth and Robert Browning, Dante Gabrielle Rossetti, 
Ruskin and the pre-Raphaelite movement, and lastly Swinburne. 
These critics are M. Rabbe, author of a life of Shelley, 1889, 
Robert de la Sizeranne, who published in 1899 Ruskin et la 
Réligion de la Beauté; MM. Sarasin, Gabriel Mourey and 
Albert Savine. It was about 1885 that, in society and in the 
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Press, people began to talk of Burne Jones and pre-Raphaelitism, 
but though Burne Jones became celebrated in Paris, Hunt, 
Millais, and Rossetti (as an artist) were barely heard. of. In 
spite of this, pre-Raphaelitism was not without influence on 
several painters, and on the school of poetry which came into 
existence in France about 1885, and which goes by the name 
of symbolist. Guy de Maupassant, in a preface written for 
Gabriel Mourey’s translation of Swinburne’s ballads, attempts 
to define the characteristics of the poet: “Swinburne,” he 
says, “is often obscure, often magnificent, he is full of the 
classic spirit, and at the same time hopelessly involved in a way 
that is modern, and like our writers Verlaine and Mallarmé.” 
He had met Swinburne one summer at Etretat, and had 
lunched with him and another Englishman, Mr. Powell, and 
been immediately attracted by the poet, who gave him the 
impression “of a sort of Edgar Poe, an idealist and sensualist, 
with a higher artistic feeling, and a yet more marked inclina- 
tion towards the strange and the abnormal.” In Swinburne 
there is also a decided affinity with Baudelaire. 

Of quite recent authors the only one who enjoys a real 
reputation is Rudyard Kipling, but a few of Wells’ novels have 
been translated, and well translated, by R. Davray. Dickens is 
less read than formerly ; George Eliot hardly at all ; Walter 
Scott not much more; but the memory of Charlotte Bronté 
has been revived quite lately by Madame Darmesteter (now 
Madame Duclaux, already known as an authoress under her 
maiden name of Mary Robinson), in an excellent volume where 
she speaks also of the Brownings and Rossetti. 

Charmingly written are the studies of Monsieur Jusserand, 
the distinguished diplomat, who occupies the post of French 
ambassador at Washington. They include Les Anglais au 
Moyen Age, La Vie Nomade et les Routes d' Angleterre au XIV. 
Siécle (1884), Le Roman Anglais (1886), Le Roman au Temps de 
Shakespeare (1888), and the story of James I. of Scotland while 
prisoner in England, Le Roman a’un Roi d'Ecosse. 

English manners and customs have been the subject of a 
great deal of attention on the part of many French writers, 
Esquiros, the Republican, made use of his leisure when exiled 
after December 2, 1851, in studying our ways, and published 
a series of articles in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 1856-1869. 
Other critics are Paul Bourget and M. Paschal Grousset, deputy, 
and one of the promoters in France of physical culture, that is 
to say, the introduction of sports into the programme of State 
education. Lastly, within recent years Monsieur Demolins 
raised a heated discussion in his celebrated work, A quoi tient 
la Superiorité des Anglo-Saxons ? 
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Against this mass of work testifying to the sincerity of the 
attempts made in France to get into touch with English ideas, 
it is only necessary to cite a few names to show what English 
writers have been doing in an opposite direction. 

Mr. Bodley, in his work entitled France, gave seven years of 
research to his subject, and has produced a standard work. 
Lord Rosebery is one of the many who have contributed them- 
selves to the study of Napoleon’s career; and inexhaustible 
is the writing devoted to the various forms of government 
through which France has lived during the last century. 
Besant, Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Saintsbury have dealt with 
the literature ; Carlyle and Mr. Morse Stephens with a phase 
of the history, whilst their own novelists and ours reveal to us 
the social aspect of life in France. 

Though it is certain that French authors are not less read in 
England than are ours in France, yet it is a fact that French 
influence is less apparent in the literature produced by us 
during the last century than was the case in the previous 
hundred years when the school of Voltaire and Montesquieu 
found such a congenial atmosphere to thrive in. What we can 
evolve of sound common sense in science, philosophy, or criti-. 
cism, the Frenchman assimilates quickly, and gives back to the 
world in a new and mercurial form that dazzles with its 
brilliance and convinces us of its novelty. This is apparent in 
the French school of Bible exegesis, whose labours in the field 
are much more recent than either those of England or Germany, 
and yet the writings of Renan seem to reveal to us in a new 
and more striking light facts and figures that had already been 
presented to the world in clumsier English or German 
fashion. 

The relations, therefore, of the two races must bear the 
marks of a great divergence in methods of reasoning, but the 
conclusions arrived at in matters of principle are not far apart. 
The language is a superficial barrier, and one cannot but 
endorse Louis Philippe’s verdict that a man who does not know 
any language but his own, unless he is a man of genius, neces- 
sarily has a weak point in his intellectual equipment. In spite, 
however, of the drawback of speaking different languages, and 
though at times there may arise a temporary conflict of ideas, 
it is nevertheless true, as Monsieur Novikoff, the celebrated 
Russian socialist, says in a recent article in the Revue des Revues, 
“these are trifles in comparison with the enormous mass of 
mutual interests which bind the two nations.” 


VIOLET STUART WORTLEY. 
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WASHINGTON, Fune 13, 1903. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S new fiscal policy has, as might have been 
imagined, created the greatest interest in this country and aroused 
widespread comment. Without presuming to pass upon the 
merits or demerits of that policy in so far as it affects purely 
Imperial interests, I may be permitted to touch upon it as influ- 
encing the political and commercial relations of Great Britain 
and the United States. Whether the reader believes in pro- 
tection as a sound economic principle, or looks upon the policy 
of protection as a thing conceived in iniquity, no man familiar 
with American politics can be ignorant of the fact that Great 
Britain in her diplomatic relations with the United States has 
been often heavily handicapped because she so generously, and 
many people believe so quixotically, disarmed herself of the most 
powerful weapon in the modern armoury of statecraft. In all the 
relations with the United States England has been twice handi- 
capped. It has been known to every American statesman, to 
Mr. Blaine exactly as it was to Mr. Dingley and Mr. McKinley, 
that England was compelled by the force of circumstances to 
come to the United States for her bread and her meat, her cotton 
and her oil, and that no matter what the United States did England 
would not retaliate by imposing additional duties on American 
products. On the one side was a high, and in some cases a pro- 
hibitive, duty, on the other a free market. Whenever a tariff was 
made in the United States Great Britain need not be taken into 
consideration. 

Feeling absolutely secure of the British market, American 
statesmen have felt absolutely secure of sitting behind all the 
trump cards. Was there a dispute over Alaska? No matter, 
England could not afford to quarrel with her bread and butter 
in America. Was there acontroversy over the Atlantic fisheries ? 
The controversy might rage but England must have her Ameri- 
can cotton, cotton of far more importance than the rights of a 
few Canadian fishermen. Was there an acrimonious discussion 
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over the seals in Behring Sea? England might protest against 
the illegal seizure of her fishing-vessels, but she would not place 
a duty on sealskins in reprisal or increase a schedule to force a 
concession. Germany might interdict American pork, France 
might put a ban on American wines, Russia might penalise 
American machinery, but England was long-suffering and patient, 
English markets were always open and the American manu- 
facturer and exporter could always find there a purchaser for his 
surplus products. 

The keystone of American diplomacy is commerce. In their 
diplomacy the Americans have—naturally and properly—en- 
deavoured not to gain diplomatic victories at the expense of 
commerce. Their unique geographical and political position has 
enabled them to shape their diplomacy to the sole end almost of 
winning commercial victories, and consequently the weapon 
most frequently employed, which has been most effective, has 
been the tariff. With this weapon in their hands the Americans 
have sometimes lost and sometimes won, but whether victor or 
vanquished the knowledge that it was a two-edged weapon has 
had its effect. A war of tariffs is almost as costly and destructive 
as a war of battalions. Such a campaign is not to be indulged in 
lightly. There have been times when the United States have 
taken the offensive, there have been other times when -they stood 
to withstand the attack, and neither side has relished this kind of 
warfare. It does not pay. 

England alone is disarmed. There is no opportunity for a 
“trade,” because in advance she has given away everything. She 
cannot buy anything for Canada or the British West Indies be- 
cause, unlike other nations, she has surrendered without price the 
home market. Canada a few years ago asked for certain recip- 
rocal tariff concessions, and her request was somewhat con- 
temptuously ignored. Does any one suppose that this request 
would have been treated with such indifference if the price of 
refusal had been an increased cost on American goods in the 
home market ? The refusal of the Senate even to consider the 
reciprocity treaty with the British West Indies has caused great 
distress in Jamaica, but the Senate feels perfectly warranted in 
turning its back on Jamaica because it knows that the cotton 
planter of the South or the wheat grower of the West will not 
suffer in the least. If the cotton planter of the South or the 
wheat grower of the West or the cattle raiser of the ranches 
feared the imposition of a tariff which would make his trade less 
profitable, all his influence would be brought to bear upon the 
Senate to give Jamaica the dole she asks, 
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And so it is with everything else. There is no fear in the mind 
of the American statesman, politician, or economist of England. 
England has given hostages to fortune, we are continually told ; 
England is so virtually dependent upon the United States that she 
must accept whatever is offered to her. When recently a British 
protest was made against the Cuban reciprocity treaty because 
that treaty would benefit American tradeat the expense of British, 
the American official reply to the British representations was that 
it was the price England paid for her unselfish free trade policy. 
If Cuban goods were taxed in the British market Cuba would not 
so blithely make a treaty with the United States, the effect of 
which will be to destroy a trade said to be worth {2,000,000 a 
year. 

If therefore Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is adopted, one important 
result will be to make the path of British diplomatists easier. 
Instead of causing friction, as many persons believe, it will, on 
the contrary, bring the two peoples even closer together. The 
British market is too valuable to the United States to be lightly 
lost ; it is so valuable that it is worth while making extraordinary 
efforts to retain it. So long as the American people feel secure of 
this market they can be indifferent, but with the knowledge that a 
British colony may be favoured to their cost they will be willing 
to make concessions, both political and commercial concessions, 
which will be for the advantage of England. From that stand- 
point, dissociated from the broader and more complex question 
of imperial policy and the complicated fiscal system of world- 
wide empire and trade, a preferential tariff between the mother 
country and her colonies must be regarded as a very wise, far- 
seeing and statesmanlike policy bound to produce practical 
results, 

When a rival takes elaborate pains to point out the folly of his 
competitor’s policy it may perhaps be regarded as the most 
sincere tribute to its wisdom. The fact that scores of American 
newspapers have disinterestedly regretted that England should be 
so foolish as to advocate protection, not on their own account, of 
course, but as the well-wisher of England, might be regarded as 
a strong argument in favour of the adoption of that policy. The 
American farmer, producer and manufacturer cannot afford to 
lose the English market. Naturally he wants no change; natu- 
rally he is quite certain England will be very foolish to do any- 
thing that will necessitate a change or readjustment of present 
conditions. Equally significant is it to notice that in discussing 
the revision of the tariff, to which the Republicans have practi- 
cally pledged themselves after the presidential election of next 
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year, for the first time in my experience the newspapers warn 
their readers that England must be taken into account in making 
the new tariff. Heretofore Germany, France and Italy have been 
remembered, but never England. In the face of this will any one 
question that it is not for the advantage of England, so far as 
relations with the United States are concerned, to be able if 
necessary to levy preferential duties on American products in 
favour of the Colonies ? 


That the good men do lives after them has never been more 
impressively shown than in the case of Lord Pauncefote, 
whose memory is still fondly cherished by Americans, who are 
deeply sensible of what he accomplished in the cause of Anglo- 
American fellowship. Ata dinner given by the Pilgrim Society 
to Sir Michael Herbert, Secretary of War Root was one of the 
speakers, and in the course of his remarks he paid this graceful 
tribute to the dead and the living : 


It is a pleasure to join you in doing honour to Sir Michael [Mr. Root said], 
because of the country that he represents. I suppose, if there were but a few 
thousands of men on this side of the Atlantic of English descent that every 
year they would gather at banquets and celebrate the glories of their ancestors. 
I doubt if the people descended from any country or any race in this great 
republic who now meet in honour of their forefathers could vie with the thou- 
sands of English in their expressions of honour and of loyalty to the memory of 
their fathers which would be presented by the little band of the descendants of 
England in that case. (Applause.) But we are so many—so many millions—of 
men and women in America who have come from the loins of those who fought 
with Englishmen in determining the domination of the continent before they 
fought against Englishmen in determining the independence of the continent. 
The works of England’s sons are so spread about us that it is needless for her 
sons to declare their loyalty to the memory of their fathers. (Applause.) She 
is our greatest customer. We sell her more goods, we derive from her a greater 
income than in the case of any other country. She is our true friend. (Great 
applause.) Wherever England goes over the face of this broad earth English 
laws, English customs make a place where the American is at home, a place 
where the American finds his own law, his own customs, his own methods 
of business, and has a fair and equal standing to prosecute his business 
and pursue his career. (Great applause.) 

I believe that the basis of controversy and war between nations is almost 
always a basis of misunderstanding. I believe that war between nations, 
except as the last resort, is a crime; but that war between the United 
States and Great Britain, with all our possibilities for good understanding, with 
the common language, the common institutions, with all the abundant oppor- 
tunity for clear understanding between us, would not only be a crime, but would 
argue an incapacity worse than a crime. (Tremendous applause.) Those 
opportunities for complete understanding we ought, in season and out of 
season, by every means possible to us, to enlarge, promote and take advan- 
tage of. 
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It is a pleasure to help you to do honour to Sir Michael, for himself. I 
think that no more beautiful influence has been exerted during your lives or 
mine towards peace and good fellowship between these two great branches 
of the English-speaking people than in the life of that noble gentleman, 
that kindly, generous, just and true man, Lord Pauncefote (applause), whom 
I rather loved to call Sir Julian, because it was as Sir Julian that we knew him 
longest and best. Against all misconstruction and misunderstanding, against 
all false and perverted ideas in the minds of Americans as to what Englishmen 
were and what England was, stood this great, genuine man, whom no one could 
misunderstand, whose truthfulness and whose manhood no one could doubt. 
His memory we all cherish. It will long remain a barrier against ill-feeling 
between the country which he represented and the country which came to love 
him as one of its own. (Cries of “ Hear, hear,” and great applause.) 

Sir Michael Herbert has taken up the work which Lord Pauncefote laid down, 
and with admirable skill and tact has followed in the footsteps of his lamented 
predecessor. He has done it with a loyal and manly devotion to the interests 
of his own country, the lack of which we should not forgive in him ; he has done 
it with a genuine and a hearty liking for that country to which he is accredited 
(applause), for the presence of which we like him ; and he has done it with the 
courtesy and the genuine friendship which replaces in modern diplomacy and 
far outweighs all the skill and subtlety of the diplomatists in the traditional 
diplomacy of former generations, as the loyal representative of Great Britain, as 
an honest, truthful, simple-minded, direct, fair dealing man, and as a true friend 
to his friends. America is fortunate in having the great country with which we 
have such close, intimate relations represented by the guest whom we honour 
to-night. Long life and a long life in America, and every prosperity and 
happiness to him! (Tremendous applause.) 


After-dinner oratory as a rule does not mean much. Usually 
the compliments and the polite phrases are as evanescent as the 
bubbles dancing so gaily on the champagne glasses, but these 
expressions from a member of the Cabinet to the memory of a 
former British Ambassador and of welcome to his successor 
mean a great deal. They tell more than anything could tell the 
remarkable change in the relations between the two countries. 
A few years ago members of the Cabinet would have regarded it 
as unwise and impolitic to take part in a public dinner to the 
British Ambassador ; to-day no one questions or objects to their 
presence. The old days of tail-twisting and pin-pricking have 
gone by, never I believe to return, and much of this better state 
of feeling is the result of the work of Lord Pauncefote, whose 
personal influence has never been sufficiently appreciated by 
Englishmen. It is fortunate that the work he laid down has 
fallen into such competent hands. Sir Michael Herbert has the 
advantage of having served under Lord Pauncefote and profited 
by his training and experience, and he has such an intimate com- 
prehension of American character and American institutions— 
“he thinks in American,” as a public man remarked about him— 
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that his point of view is that of the native rather than the 
foreigner. 


A couple of weeks ago I attended the annual conference on 
international arbitration. . The members of this conference are 
recruited from all parts of the country and consist of prominent 
business men, bankers, lawyers, clergymen and writers. Here 
again it was gratifying to note the applause that greeted every 
mention of Lord Pauncefote’s name, and to know that he is 
recognised as the moving spirit of the Hague Conference. The 
Tsar of Russia is the putative father of the international tribunal, 
but the master mind at the Hague, the man whose lofty ideals, 
broad sense of justice and wide charity accomplished results, 
was Lord Pauncefote, and Americans who are familiar with the 
Hague Conference told me of the deep obligation they felt all 
the world owed to Lord Pauncefote for what he did to make the 
international court a practical tribunal. 

In connection with this arbitration conference I was brought 
to know a phase of American life and character as curious as it 
is delightful, of which even Americans are ignorant. The 
foreigner hears so much of the rush and nervous strain of 
American life, of the chase after the dollar, of the love of display, 
of reckless extravagance, and so little of ease and quietness and 
thought of something else besides money and stocks and bonds, 
that he is apt to forget that the other side exists. Nine years ago 
Mr. Albert K. Smiley, who owns a large hotel at Lake Mohonk, 
a place of exquisite beauty in the Catskill Mountains, about 
a hundred miles from New York, became interested in the subject 
of international arbitration, and on his invitation every year 
leading men, prominent in business and the professions, have 
met at Mohonk. All during the season the hotel is crowded by 
people of means and standing who gladly submit to certain regu- 
lations, curious enough to be found in any hotel, doubly so in 
an American. There is no bar, and neither beer nor wine is used 
at meals ; cards are not played in the public rooms, and dancing 
is not allowed. In the morning after breakfast there is a short 
religious service—the singing of a hymn and the reading of a 
passage from the Scriptures—to which every one is invited but 
no one is compelled to go, but nearly every one does go out of 
deference to the proprietor. On Sunday no one arrives or de- 
parts, no newspapers are sold, no one drives. 

To me the most curious thing about the place is the fact that 
commerce and the finer side of life can be so delicately blended. 
The hoiel is purely a commercial enterprise where the tariff is 
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not low by any means; people are not drawn from any one sect 
or creed, or are members of a brotherhood, they are simply 
average Americans—stockbrokers, clergymen, merchants, any of 
a dozen trades or professions, and their wives—with leisure and 
money, who prefer quiet and the beauties of nature to vulgar 
show, and who are really the best type of Americans. 


President Roosevelt returned to Washington last week after an 
absence of two months in the West, during which he travelled 
more than 14,000 miles. For the first time in his life he gazed 
upon the Pacific, he saw that Garden of Eden, California, and a 
few of the people of that Imperial domain whose shores are laved 
by the Pacific had an opportunity to see and hear him. They 
gave him the hospitable welcome for which they are famous, they 
féted him and made much of him, and showed that they were 
sincerely glad to greet him. His is a magnetic personality, and 
it is not to be wondered at that the President has increased his 
hold upon the masses. To them Mr. Roosevelt is the type of all 
that a president should be. 

The President may be well satisfied with his tour. His ad- 
mirers are prouder of him than ever; his enemies can find little 
to criticise. In sixty days he has made nearly 300 speeches, but 
although every word has been read and re-read nothing he has 
said can be seriously objected to. He can feel more certain than 
before of the solid support of the Western States in the next 
national convention. In his own party there is not a rival to 
dare to challenge him. He is practically assured of the nomina- 
tion unless he destroys himself by an act of incredible folly, 
which is not probable. 

Assured as he is of the nomination, can he feel so secure of 
election? If the election hinged on the votes of the West it 
would be a waste of time and money for the Democrats to 
nominate a candidate, but the East, and especially New York, is 
the heel of Achilles which may be—I say may be and not 
necessarily will be—the President’s undoing. And whether it 
will be will depend largely on whether the Democrats recover the 
reason which they lost eight years ago or whether they still arc 
possessed by the hallucinations which drove them to destruction 
in a moment of maddened frenzy. Capitalistic dislike of Mr. 
Roosevelt is no less intense now than it was a few months ago, 
and as day by day the relations between capital and labour 
become more embittered, and labour acclaims Mr. Roosevelt 
more vehemently, capital feels more than ever certain that the 
President is a menace. The Independent vote, men who vote 
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for men rather than for measures, and who care more for 
principle than for party, are rather lukewarm in their support of 
the President. Mr. Roosevelt’s danger therefore lies in the 
defection of two important elements—capital and the Indepen- 
dents, and no ordinary Democrat can hope to command either. 
Mr. Cleveland is perhaps the only Democrat who can, but the 
opposition to Mr. Cleveland in his own party is so formidable 
that some other candidate, less capable but more “available,” is 
more likely to be nominated and the Democrats will again go to 
defeat. 

It is worth while to note here that Mr. Roosevelt to-day holds 
much the same relation to the masses that Mr. Bryan did in 1896 
when like a new Messiah he flamed out of the West and preached 
the cause of the down-trodden. The American people—I use 
again the word “ masses ’—are easily captivated by a propagan- 
dist; they like to have their emotions aroused; the idea of a 
champion battling for their rights appeals to them. Now it is a 
very curious manifestation of politico-psychology, but a fact 
which has been noticed by several close observers, that Mr. 
Roosevelt at the present time exactly measures up to the require- 
ments of the class who are only too anxious to follow a propa- 
gandist. Mr. Roosevelt in the eyes of the masses is the stern and 
unrelenting foe of monopolistic corruption, the enemy of the 
trusts, the friend of the people. In 1896 Wall Street, in Mr. 
Bryan’s phrase, was the “enemy’s country,” and “the money 
devil” was seeking to ensnare him in its tentacles because he was 
engaged in mortal conflict with the forces of plutocratic oligarchy. 
There is nothing in common between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Bryan, there are no two men differing toto celo, whose views of 
life are so antithetic, no man who stands for all that the other 
does not, whose training, education, habit of thought and environ- 
ment so sharply contrasts the wide gulf separating the successful 
leader and the leader of a lost cause, and yet despite all these 
differences the masses who in 1896-showed an almost passionate 
devotion to Mr. Bryan, who literally kissed the hem of his 
garment because he was preaching the doctrine of humanity, 
now entertain much the same feeling of devotion for Mr. Roose- 
velt because Mr. Roosevelt is their champion, because Mr. 
Roosevelt’s heart beats with theirs, because Mr. Roosevelt has no 
sympathy with oppression or greed. Now, as then, Wall Street 
is the enemy’s country, and the enemy won, but Mr. Roosevelt’s 
star is in the ascendant while Mr. Bryan’s was in declension even 
when it seemed most brilliant. But this social movement is very 
curious and interesting and worthy of study whatever the result. 
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It may seem fantastic to talk of Mr. Bryan taking the stump for 
Mr. Roosevelt, and yet if Mr. Cleveland or a pronounced Cleve- 
land man should be nominated, nothing would be more probable 
than Mr. Bryan advocating the election of Mr. Roosevelt as a 
“rebuke” to recreant Democrats. 


There is no cessation of the indignation and abhorrence 
aroused by the Kishineff massacres, and Americans, without 
regard to race or creed, have joined in public expressions of 
denunciation and in urging the President to voice officially the 
national feeling. When ex-President Cleveland, Cardinal 
Gibbons, bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, leading 
members of the Senate, the foremost bankers and merchants, 
high officers in the army and navy, and hundreds of thousands 
of men and women in all ranks of life are found united ina 
common cause, some idea may be formed of the way in which 
the national conscience has been stirred to its depths. Count 
Cassini, the Russian ambassador, a diplomatist with a bubble 
reputation, who is credited with far-seeing ability and extraordinary 
acumen, but who has always blundered whenever he essayed to 
make a great play, at last realises what a fatal mistake has been 
made, and nervously haunts the ante-room of the Secretary of 
State, volubly making explanations to Mr. Hay which do not 
explain, and almost hysterically taking the newspaper men into 
his confidence and giving them interviews. 

Count Cassini has made himself intensely odious to Americans 
for having in an interview not only justified the massacres, but 
having said in substance that the killing of a few Jews was a 
trivial matter, and that it was rather a good thing to kill them. 
This interview, however, is only one of the many indiscretions 
of which he has been guilty since his appointment as Ambassador 
at this capital. He discredited himself in the eyes of a former 
Secretary of State by making a statement which would not stand 
investigation ; he was, with the disgraced Holleben, deep in the 
plot against Lord Pauncefote ; he has perpetually intrigued 
against Secretary Hay ; he went out of his way to create friction 
with the new Chinese Minister, Sir Chentung Liang Cheng, 
questioning his right to be addressed as “ Sir” because he was a 
member of an order of English knighthood ; he has, to use a 
very mild term, “ prevaricated” in connection with the Man- 
churian negotiations, and, as usual, has been promptly exposed ; 
and, as a fitting climax, he outrages American sentiment by his 
maladroit interview. 

Count Cassini is the most unfit man that could be selected as 
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Russian Ambassador to the United States for the simple reason 
that his point of view is entirely foreign to that of Americans ; 
by training, thought, environment he is almost as much out of 
sympathy with the people amongst whom he lives and their insti- 
tutions as would be a Martian. His diplomacy has always been 
to try and create friction between England and the United 
States, and because there are a few American newspapers that 
can be brought to abuse England, and because there are agents 
always at hand who can be employed to denounce England, 
Count Cassini has really imagined that his petty intrigues, his 
bungling diplomacy, and his transparent evasions have hood- 
winked presidents, secretaries of state, and the American public. 
In this he is mistaken. 

To add to Count Cassini’s discomfort the United States is 
tenaciously clinging to its rights in Manchuria, and steadfastly 
resolved not to permit the trade Goor to be closed in its face. 
The same old game is being played. China professes a perfect 
willingness to do whatever is required of her, but pretends fear of 
Russia; Russia asserts that she has nothing to say and the 
United States must reckon with China. Mr. Hay is not hum- 
bugged by either Chinese denials or Russian asseverations. He is 
as patient as Russia itself ; as wily as any Chinese mandarin ; he 
keeps Count Cassini on the rack, and in the end I imagine he 
will gain his point. Which is probably the reason why the 
Russian Press, according to a Reuter’s St. Petersburg despatch 
published here a few days ago, talks about “ Secretary Hay’s 
stubborn Anglophilism,” almost tearfully reproaches the un- 
grateful Americans for not remembering the priceless services 
rendered to the United States by Russia (that means, of course, 
the fiction of the Russian fleet sent to the assistance of the North 
during the Civil War, to be used against England if necessary), 
and recommends that a pro-Russian party be created in the 
United States through the American Press. 

One reason why Russia—or, perhaps, to put it more correctly, 
M. Witte—is so anxious to remain on the most friendly terms 
with the United States is that the Russian Minister of Finance is 
continually trying to find a new money market and looks with 
covetous eyes on Wall Street. Twice within the last few years a 
serious attempt has been made by Russia to place large loans in 
the United States, but neither attempt was successful. Russia, 
however, is nothing if not patient and undismayed by defeat. 
With the capacity of French financiers to float Russian loans 
well nigh exhausted, with every other European money centre 
closed, Russia must obtain funds on this side of the Altantic, 
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which explains why Russia must remain the very good friend of 
the United States, why she is desirous of cultivating a strong pro- 
Russian feeling in the United States, and why she thinks her 
ends may be better subserved if there is friction between the 
United States and Great Britain, because then it would be so 
much easier to fan into life the drooping fiction of Russian devo- 
tion to America and contrast the antagonism of Great Britain. 


Whenever the negro is concerned the South can be relied upon 
to commit an act either of cruelty or folly. The latest evidence 
of negrophobia is so childish that it seems almost incredible 
grown men can be guilty of such folly. A chambermaid in an 
Indianapolis hotel refused to clean up the room used by Booker 
T. Washington, the well-known. negro educator, because it would 
“demean” her, and was properly and promptly discharged for 
insubordination, Whereupon the South immediately made of 
this woman a heroine, all the more congenial work because 
she is of Southern parentage. Southern newspapers printed her 
picture and laudatory accounts of her great deed, exactly as if 
she had really done something to entitle her to fame, and to show 
that she was worthy of reward more substantial than mere 
rhetoric, popular subscriptions were opened in a dozen different 
towns, and some $3000 have been sent to the woman. Asa 
sidelight on the intensity of race hatred in the United States the 
incident is illuminating. 


The stock market is in the dumps. Everybody appears to be 
at sea in regard to the immediate future. The best stocks have 
fallen from 20 to 50 points from their high prices of the year, 
and no one is wise enough or bold enough to say whether bottom 
has been reached and an up turn may be expected, or whether 
still lower prices are to be recorded. The financial writers are 
groping in the dark, apparently unable to explain the decline and 
unwilling to predict the future. 

To readers of this correspondence the present state of affairs 
ought not to be a surprise. Many months ago I called attention 
to the dangers to be anticipated from inflation, to the water 
injected in every enterprise, and the enormous over-capitalisation 
of industrial corporations. The last few years in the United 
States have witnessed the most reckless, unsound and criminal 
financial operations the world has ever known, and all that has 
kept the bubble floating has been a combination of fortunate 
circumstances. It should be repeated here what has already been 
said before, so that no false. impression may be created, that 
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while the country is sound, its business is prosperous, every- 
body is at work, and consumption keeps pace with productive 
capacity, financial operations, as distinguished from purely com- 
mercial, have been conducted so recklessly that the result is 
inevitable. Millions and hundreds of millions of so-called 
securities have been emitted which represent in many cases 
future estimated earnings or intangible profits based on such an 
elusive thing as “ good will.” These securities were issued at a 
high price, and went into the hands of investors, speculators, and 
great financial institutions, the latter compelled to take them to 
prevent their being thrown on the market and breaking the price, 
but the mass of securities was so enormous that liquidation was 
forced, and the effort to dispose of them brought about a decline. 

The fall in prices being due to natural laws, and the cause still 
existing, it would seem to be reasonable to expect a continuance 
of the decline, although there may be, as there frequently is 
during a prolonged period of readjustment, occasional rallies and 
an appearance of great vigour. Probably before the market is on 
an even keel again, some of the great trusts will have to jettison 
a part of their top-heavy cargoes by going through the hands of 
re-organisers, but they will be all the better for it. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


THE BLIGHT ON LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING 


THE last Winter Exhibition at Burlington House formed an 
important landmark in the history of the Royal Academy. A 
special and fairly successful attempt had been made to secure 
a representative gathering of the achievements of the great 
school of English landscape painters. But what made the 
exhibition so peculiarly interesting was the juxtaposition of the 
works of four representative modern Academicians with those 
of the older masters. Landscapes by Turner, Gainsborough, 
and Wilson, and recently painted works by John Brett, Vicat 
Cole, Moore, and Corbet, were hung in adjoining rooms ; com- 
parison seemed invited, and was, indeed, inevitable. 

The contrast afforded was startling and instructive. It was 
evident that the so-called naturalistic movement, as inter- 
preted by academical painters, had failed to justify itself ; 
that the sublime rhetoric of a Ruskin, together with a nice 
misunderstanding of the procedure of the abstract sciences, 
had led the art of yesterday into a blind alley. The modern 
pictures showed how vapid, prolix, and full of boredom the 
uninspired and unintelligent “transcripts of natural facts” 
might become. A blue-book is not a poem, nor a stenographic 
report a drama; an artist’s work can only be justified by the 
effect it produces—by the awakened interest, the charm and 
delight it creates, 

It was the Waterloo of Victorian art theories ; the rout of 
abstract speculation, of a priori deductions, and a triumphant 
vindication of experimental methods. The practice and the 
principles of the older English masters, which had been 
founded on the embodied experience of the Dutch and Italian 
painters, were found to be still inexpugnable—even in the 
twentieth century. 

The present members of the Academy were certainly not 
responsible for this result. They had done their duty admir- 
ably in furnishing students and the public with such a splendid 
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opportunity of reaching definitive conclusions on a matter 
which had long been seriously discussed. It only remained 
for the Academy to profit by the results of the crucial experi- 
ment they had made. It was their duty to shelve as quietly as 
possible those of their members who had become fossilised in 
their devotion to exploded theories; and to encourage those 
younger men who showed a tendency to profit by experience. 

Instead of taking this obviously prudent course, the Academy 
acted in a manner which has struck dismay into the hearts of 
their warmest supporters. They put up the professor of sculp- 
ture to lecture on landscape painting. He elected to treat the 
thoughtful comparison of artistic aims and methods as a 
personal question ; he declared that a process of reasoning 
which can reach such a conclusion as that Turner, Gains- 
borough, and Wilson understood the higher requirements of 
their art better than the modern painters, is an effort to 
“besmirch Art.” He waxed indignant that any one should 
be so shameless as to “dare to disparage the work of dead 
men,” and made the rather astonishing statement that the 
works of Academicians (apparently only the modern ones) 
should be regarded as above criticism or discussion—they 
were “placed before the students as examples.” 

Surely this is an unwise attitude to take up! If this Academy 
is to be looked upon as a “seminary of learning”—as a body 
with an official mandate to encourage and promote the higher 
branches of art, it can hardly regard the reasoned estimate of 
results as a series of personal questions, or as an organised 
attempt to “besmirch Art.” Such a body cannot afford to 
regard criticism from the point of view of a tenth-rate touring 
company. 

The professor of sculpture does not seem to understand the 
difficulties experienced by thoughtful students of painting. They 
have to decide what attitude to take up with regard to the 
accumulated experience of the past. Are we to look upon the 
history of art as Admiral Fisher does the history of naval 
warfare, as a “record of exploded ideas”? Is it another “ clean 
slate” we are to ask for? Does he think painters can learn no 
useful lessons from the embodied experience of Titian, Rubens, 
Reynolds, Turner, Gainsborough, and Wilson? Would he 
advocate in his own art that students should abandon the 
study of Greek and fifteenth-century Italian work, and go back 
with Professor von Herkomer (in his sculpture) to the childlike 
innocence or frank barbarism of the ethnological museum ? 
Or is it merely the right of free discussion that he would deny, 
to set up a sort of sacred caste—to deliver our artistic con- 
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sciences into the absolute direction of the hierophants of 
Burlington House ? 

If this is Professor Gilbert’s wish he should get his brother 
Academicians to alter their tactics ; above all they should hasten 
to close the National Gallery. Thoughtful men have come to 
place great reliance on the historical and comparative study of 
the various manifestations of the human spirit. And the public 
has been too long spoilt in other matters to prevent comparisons 
being made and conclusions drawn. Their extra-artistic 
education has got them into the habit of thinking for them- 
selves. There is a groping towards comprehension, towards 
clear ideas and some mental consistency. And when two rival 
systems are found to be in certain essential features clearly 
incompatible with each other, the lover of clearness is apt to 
feel that one or the other will have to go. 

That is the position to-day. Serious students of art have 
taken Reynolds’ advice to study pictures rather than books ; 
they remember that academic rules “were first made from 
pictures, not pictures from rules.” They have turned with a 
fresh eye and open mind to the accumulated experience of the 
ages ; they have studied anew the manifestations of art from 
the earliest times down to the present, and they have reasoned 
about their observations. They find certain uniformities clearly 
marked, certain laws clearly established. And they find, more- 
over, that certain generally felt and widely admitted sources of 
weakness in Victorian art are explicable if regarded as vio- 
lations of the principles which are clearly established by the 
works of the older masters. If the old English landscape 
painters are found to be well and surely grounded on the 
logic of experience, it is difficult not to regard much of modern 
work as the outcome of a misunderstanding of pictorial 
requirements. 

It is a question of style—a broad issue between a pure and 
false taste. And the public can easily grasp the principles 
involved, 

May an artist strive to give the utmost clearness and dis- 
tinction to his work? If so, he must be allowed to suppress 
ihe restless details and_ trivialities which characterise real 
objects. Before the mind or imagination of man can grasp 
the typical, unchanging, divine lineaments of the material 
world, the raw material furnished by the senses must be trans- 
muted, recombined into a higher synthesis. Will you bind the 
artist down to the crude, disconnected, insulated optical sensa- 
tion; or will you let him soar on his proper wings to the heights 
of thought ? 
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The Victorian theory said, let the artist give the particulars 
of sense and the spectator will transmute them into thoughts 
and emotions. In other words, let the artists collect the raw 
material for the intellectual banquet, and the public will enjoy 
the feast all the more if they can wash the vegetables, peel the 
potatoes, and cook it all themselves—certainly a comfortable 
doctrine for the rozs faincéants of the kitchen. 

On the other hand, the old masters and the modern unacademic 
painters seem to think that the artists should serve up the 
banquet themselves. They distinguish between fine art and 
photography, between the poet or the dramatist, and the 
stenographer. They do not want a place where the work is 
put out. 

We may say that the point at issue is, whether painting shall 
be regarded as a creative or an imitative art; whether its 
business is to produce a literal transcript of natural phenomena, 
or a systematic effort to impress the imagination. The technical 
question involved must be settled according to the view we take 
of the aim of art; for the means must vary according to the 
effect they are to produce. 

In the settlement of this question the influence of the Royal 
Academy is an important factor. It is the only organisation 
which enjoys any official countenance—which has any preten- 
sions to lead public opinion in such matters. Its influence is 
exerted almost entirely through the medium of its exhibitions ; 
it functions by refusing to hang the works of artists whose 
aims or methods it does not approve of, and by awarding a 
prominent place in their summer exhibitions to the works that 
are considered to be worthiest of public admiration and support ; 
and the degrees or titles which crystallise such successes are 
regarded by the public as the hall-marks of professional com- 
petence. 

Let us examine the works of those landscape painters who 
have received the supreme honours of this body; not with a 
view to determining the individual merits of these artists—that 
is a matter which concerns only themselves and their numerous 
admirers—but merely to see if we can discover any general 
tendencies running through their works. We can thus deter- 
mine on which side academic influence has been, and is likely 
to be, used—whether for creative or imitative art. 

There is an excellent example of the imitative class in the 
Second Gallery, a picture by the accomplished Academician, 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis, entitled, Apple Blossom: Upper Wye (74). 
A crowd of sheep are nibbling near an apple tree: there is a 
distant prospect beyond. The first impression one gets is that 
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one has seen it all before ; the sheep are just like thousands 
of painted sheep, the sunlight and shade, the trees and every 
feature are perfectly familiar. If one examines the work in ce- 
tail one finds that the artist has taken the greatest pains to tell 
us everything that everybody knows already—the sheep have 
fleece, the trees, branches, the apple-blossoms, petals. If the 
aim of art is to hold as ’twere the mirror up to the preposses- 
sions of the vulgar—to echo the obvious, one is satisfied and 
passes on. But if, on the other hand, one asks to be interested, 
it is necessary to confess that what does not add to our know- 
ledge is not interesting ; if one asks to be charmed or delighted 
one is forced to admit some feeling of disappointment. 

But let us probe the matter further. The artist did not set 
out to make this laborious inventory of minute and dislocated 
facts simply for the sake of producing a sort of enlarged and 
coloured photograph. The work, though it is mechanical and 
disorganised, had an aim, and that was, doubtless, to awaken 
the emotions that the advent of spring generally arouses in the 
most prosaic breasts. The artist found these fresh-blossoming 
trees and these sheep moving in the dappled sunlight had filled 
his heart with joy and exultation; and he seems to have 
thought that it was only necessary for him to paint these things 
in the manner approved by the Academy to set the hearts of 
the public throbbing in delightful sympathy with his emotion. 
Alas ! these prolix statements are not linked with our feelings ; 
they form no adequate mould for our imagination. This hotch- 
potch of detached observations belongs to the world of the 
botanist, the meteorologist, the farmer. The artist keeps ham- 
mering away at us with his minute facts, his insignificant 
details, till the nimblest fancy falls back exhausted into the 
world of abstract physical fact. It is like the voice of a dull 
professor—it is certainly not the voice of nature which speaks. 

There is the same effort after what is called “objective truth,” 
the same hollow mockery of an impersonal objectivity, in 
Mr. Peter Graham’s large picture, Washed by the Restless Waves 
(275). Rocks and waves are poetical subjects, so the artist 
evidently thought that if he could fix down on his canvas an imi- 
tation of the cracks and irregularities in the rock’s surface, his 
copy would be as impressive as the real thing ; it is notso easy 
to copy the “natural facts” of seething, foaming water, but 
he evidently felt that so long as he could make it green and 
smooth like glass everybody would be satisfied. Sea-gulls, too, 
can’t be persuaded to keep still, but a stuffed specimen can be 
got to pose while we make a painfully detailed copy ; and a 
copy of a stuffed bird isso wonderfully like the reality that our 
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picture cannot fail to speak to the imagination of our public 
as vividly as though the scene itself were in front of their 
eyes. 

In the Sunset after Rain (191), by Mr. W. B. Leader, we 
find the same insistence on unimportant details. This fussy 
furze, these acicular trees, are a libel on nature ; the mechanical 
insufficiency of a photograph could not break up reality into 
a more hopelessly disconnected bundle of particulars. The sky 
is painted in the same manner-—it is a collection of self-assertive 
clouds rather than a sky. Everything is vulgarly asserting its 
own individuality instead of assisting the general mythos of the 
picture ; in Gainsborough’s beautiful phrase, the objects do not 
dwell together in friendship. 

Sir E. A. Waterlow’s Warkworth Castle (144) is representa- 
tive of more complex tendencies. Objects are not so isolated ; 
there is an attempt to grasp the connections and relations of 
things ; there is a conscious effort to direct and control the 
spectator’s attention. The weakness of the picture is that this 
control is not firm enough. The eye goes at once to the green 
bank on the right of the river, glances along it, taking in the 
shower and mist beyond, and is then focused on to the castle 
boldly dominating the foliage on the other side. If that were 
all we should have felt grateful for the admirable skill with 
which the artist had awakened our interest and directed our 
attention. There remained those other parts of the canvas 
which had to be filled up in such a manner as not to distract 
the attention from the main points of interest. But this is one 
of the chief difficulties of painting ; the management of these 
subordinate parts of a picture makes the severest demands on 
the skill and experience of the artist. The treatment must be 
adequate, so that the spectator must not feel unduly slighted or 
the machinery made too apparent, and yet any undue insistence 
must defeat the main end of the whole work—the spectator’s 
attention will be fidgeted and distracted. And this is what Sir 
E. A. Waterlow has done, The mass of foliage which supports 
the chief feature of the picture should have been kept from 
asserting itself—should have been treated as a wise poet or 
dramatist treats the train-bearers and body-servants of his hero. 
But the artist seems to have feared the clamour raised by 
artistic anarchists against the devices by which the masters 
jockeyed the attention of their public; he seems to have been 
intimidated by such. epithets as ‘played-out conventions,” 
“stage tricks,” &c., so freely bandied about by those who are 
too ignorant or too impatient to discover the very real justifica- 
tions for many poetic licences ; preferring rather to impoverish 
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the interest of his work than to run the risk of being called old- 
fashioned. But do not let us be deceived by cant or victimised 
by catch words! If these played-out conventions are useful 
in concentrating the interest of the spectator, surely the artist 
has no right to banish them before he has found some adequate 
substitute. In every art there must be compromises and 
sacrifices, and a petulant superiority to one’s tools is not an 
adequate excuse for ineffective workmanship. 

It is over the management of his subordinate characters, then, 
that this artist has come to grief. Wilson would have thrown his 
subsidiary masses into gloom ; Corot would have thrown them 
out of focus ; and what Turner would have done no one can say 
—the wise, cunning old Ulysses of painting—his inventions were 
manifold,—only this can we be sure of, that our interest would 
have followed his guidance, we should have been delighted 
only with what he meant us to be delighted with. Sir 
E. A. Waterlow is afraid to sacrifice one part of his picture for 
the whole ; so he throws the limelight on his supernumeraries, 
he “ brings out ” the foliage, &c. The intention was doubtless 
good, but the effect is lacking in simplicity and unity. 

There only remains the work of one more Academician to 
examine. But his views of the principles and practice of 
landscape art are of the greatest importance, because this year 
he has been chosen by the Royal Academy to serve on the 
hanging committee. He was selected to sit in judgment on all 
the landscape painters of the nation, and to direct public 
attention to the works considered best worthy of encourage- 
ment. It is true that in the task of judging and hanging he 
was associated with certain figure painters, sculptors, and 
architects ; but naturally the judgment of the eminent land- 
scape painter would have most weight where landscapes were 
concerned, Let us see the spirit in which Mr. McWhirter has 
approached his responsible task. 

A White Queen: Strathspey (20)—an accumulation of dis- 
jointed facts, with a silver birch in the foreground. The 
branches do not ramify, they have no strength or spring ; they 
are merely so much soft stuff which runs out of the trunk at 
random. The foliage is not attached to the branches, but 
floats about at large. But people who have studied natural 
forms as little as Mr. McWhirter find his pictures convincing ; 
they see a vain accumulation of vulgar facts without any 
suggestion of the co-ordinating power of the intelligence, and, 
recognising in this the accents of their own impotence, they do 
not shrink from calling it the voice of nature. 

The rugged Hills of Skye (157) is perhaps Mr. McWhirter’s 
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most important contribution. Two monstrous shapes of rose 
and purple wander in the air: a highland foreground with deer 
and appropriate accessories juts across the foreground. The 
violently tinted forms must be hills, because the catalogue says 
so, but they have no weight or solidity—they are as unstable 
as the silver birches. It is very instructive to compare these 
coloured air pageants with the hardness of the grim and 
massive mountains in Turner’s Dolbaddern Castle, which hangs 
close by in the Diploma Gallery. But Mr. McWhirter’s 
mountains seem more like feeble echoes, three or four times 
removed, of Copley Fielding or Stanfield. They have the 
spuriousness, the thin consistence of a verse of Ossian, and one 
might very justly say of these vague and pompous images what 
Wordsworth said of Macpherson’s poetry, ‘“‘These phantoms 
were begotten by the snug embrace of an impudent Highlander 
upon a cloud of tradition.” 

What general tendencies have we discovered in all these 
works? What are the convictions of the Academy on the 
subject of landscape art? We find, I think, that the tide is 
running strongly in the direction of barbarism, of artistic disin- 
tegration. Prolixity is encouraged rather than brevity, dis- 
organisation and blatant vulgarity instead of serenity and 
discipline. 

Yet it would be misleading to suggest that there are no works 
in this exhibition which do not display the creative, the organ- 
ising faculty. There is Mr. Watts’ nobly-painted allegory, 
A Parasite (153), the sturdy oak nearly throttled in the 
embraces of the rank, luxuriant ivy. We have heard it sug- 
gested that this oak typifies the spirit of English art 
struggling in the deadly clutches of sycophancy and greed, 
and that the sinister form springing up under the very 
shadow of the oak represents the sterile growth of imita- 
tive art fostered by the Academy. The suggestion, doubtless, 
seems far-fetched. Yet it is significant that Mr. Watts has 
shown little sympathy with the policy of the Academy. He is 
always ready to lend the support of his fine works to rival 
exhibition societies. He has sent no less than three landscapes 
to the New Gallery—amongst them being the splendidly suc- 
cessful Green Suimmer—whilst he has only sent this one canvas 
to Burlington House. 

In the second gallery, a few feet from Mr. Davis’ picture of 
Spring, hangs another fine example of imaginative art, Mr. 
Clausen’s Dusk (66); the difference in the two methods can 
thus be easily studied. Mr. Clausen does not give us a heap 
of disjointed observations, he gives us only those characteristic 
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distinctions which fix the imagination. This is nota scientific 
dissection of the physical constituents of a scene in nature, but 
an imaginative construction. These trees, the hayrick, the | 
water and the stooping figure, are painted for the inner rather 
than for the outer eye only. The artist has grasped the fact 
that the optical faculties of man are merely the sense organs 
of the mind. He has grasped the links which bind the inner 
and the outer worlds together ; he holds in his hands the clues 
to that impalpable labyrinth of memories, and uncompre- 
hended instincts and elemental passions that poetry and 
nature herself harp on. This work is designed to strike home 
to our heart-experience. 

We have ‘not space to speak in detail of the works of the 
other associates. Their art is largely an attempt to compromise 
between creative and imitative principles ; the compromise is 
often charming in the hands of Mr. J. W. North, and it is more 
or less successful in the hands of Messrs. East, Murray, Brown, 
Parsons, Wyllie, Hunter, Hemy and Farquharson. Their style 
is the outcome of a desire to reconcile two irreconcilable 
things, the claims of selection and the demands of the older 
members of the Academy for their own mistaken system of 
representation, We may describe their art as an attempt to 
paint poetical subjects in an essentially prosaic manner. 

But the presence of a few works of genuine artistic interest 
—works which, moreover, do not depend for their presence on 
the sympathies of the council or hanging committee—cannot 
obscure the fact that the Academy as a corporate body has 
thrown the great weight of its semi-official influence on the 
side of imitative art. As a body they are evidently enamoured 
only of the externals, the mere husk of the painter’s calling ; 
they hold in regard only what is mechanical, conventional, 
formal, pedantic, in style and execution. So far as they can 
be said to have any artistic conviction, it seems to be that a 
neat, tidy looking inventory of insulated, deadened particulars, 
must produce the imaginative effect which the scene where 
the artist gathered his material might itself, under certain 
circumstances, produce. They have set this up as a standard 
of execution, and shown themselves exacting in its application ; 
while it is evident that such treatment must of necessity vul- 
garise and degrade any subject the artist may choose. Instead 
of seeing that the value of the art it is their business to 
encourage, is dependent on the proportion of mental labour 
employed in it, and on the mental pleasure produced by it, 
they seem determined to prove that it is a merely manual 
trick, in which the amiable desire to please the vulgar, and the 
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absence of any originality of feeling, are the only needful 
requisites for success. 

Yet to the student of history it is evident that creative and 
imitative principles are mutually incompatible. If an artist 
wishes to make his work a systematic effort to impress the 
imagination, he cannot turn himself into a mere copier of the 
optical trivialities of nature; if he wishes to rival the camera 
in its “ scientific” accuracy he must not pick and choose among 
phenomena—he must not select. The aim of the creative 
painter to “raise and erect the mind by submitting the shows 
of things to the desires of the mind,” is clearly incompatible 
with the aim of the imitative painter to “ buckle and bow the 
mind unto the nature of things” [rerum simulacra ad animi 
desideria accommodando, non animum rebus (quod ratio facit 
et historia) submittendo, de Aug. Sc. II. 13]. 

The principle is plain, the evidence which confirms it is over- 
whelming ; yet it has been the triumph of Victorian art writers 
to obscure the issues and remain blind to the proofs. Ruskin 
was only too typical in this respect. He never succeeded in 
forcing his way to consistency on this fundamental issue. He 
admits that all the great painters regarded their art as a means 
of expression and not asso much machinery for imitating or 
recording the aspects of nature. He agrees with Reynolds in 
calling painting a language. But he shrinks from recognising 
the limitations of the means employed. He objects to the 
selective operation of the artist’s mind; nature seen through 
the prism of the artist’s character strangely disquieted him. 
The architectonic faculty seemed something blasphemous. 
His theological bias led him to argue that the work of God 
must be better than the work of man, and that, therefore, 
nature must be better than art. He could not see God im- 
manent in man, so he argued that art must be tested by 
its “concurrence with or subjection to” the work of God. 
He preaches fidelity and humility, which with him means the 
literal transcription of natural facts. He denies the artist’s right 
of choice, bids the young artist “ beware of the spirit of choice 
—it is an insolent spirit at the best,” but, by way of letting it 
in by a back door, says that the literal transcription must be 
“ thoughtful and passionate.” 

The temptations which could so persistently deflect a mind 
like Ruskin’s—a mind so open to the higher achievements of 
painting—must have been great. In the first place there was 
a wholesome dislike of the windy conceit of men who professed 
to follow the great masters, but produced only vapid generali- 
ties, or insipid and inane clichés. By contrast with such 
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academical art the dry, Gothic manner of the English Pre- 
Raphaelites, with its minute attention to all the accidents of 
individual forms, seemed a promise of a return to life and sanity. 
And so indeed it was, But it was valuable merely as a tempo- 
rary reaction, and Mr. Ruskin could never bring himself to 
acknowledge that a principle which had once proved useful 
might not, therefore, possess a universal validity. 

Indeed, the whole atmosphere of early and mid-Victorian 
thought seems to us now to have been somewhat disturbed. 
In art and literature a supercilious tone was adopted towards 
the labours of the past. To talk of the limitations of an art 
suggested a reactionary or slavish cast of mind. So, careless or 
ignorant of the repeated failures of the past, artists plunged back 
hopefully into the barbarism of deceptive or imitative art. 

Another influence must be acknowledged—the taste of the 
wealthy but uneducated art patron. Among the wealthy trades- 
men who bought Academy pictures there were many who had 
not enjoyed in their youth even those educational advantages 
which are now common, Such men naturally preferred some- 
think prosaic, something more tangible than general ideas, in 
their art. They had no measure by which to check off 
“such stuff as dreams are made of”; but when it came to 
counting the hairs in a bull’s coat, the blades of grass in a field, 
the number of branches on a tree, they felt on safer ground. 
As Reynolds said, “ It is certain that the lowest style will be the 
most popular, as it falls within the compass of ignorance itself.” 
There can be little doubt that the desire to sit well with the 
paying public is largely responsible for the Academy’s zeal for 
imitative art. 

It depends on the view one takes of the functions of such a 
body, whether an admission like this is to be taken as a justi- 
fication or a condemnation of their policy. If the Academy is 
merely a private association of a certain number of artists, and 
their only object is to make as good a market as possible for 
the wares of their members, no one can blame them for con- 
sulting the tastes of their clients. But it is certain that the 
body owes a very large amount of its influence and com- 
mercial success to the notion which has become prevalent that 
it has some sort of official mandate to work for the education 
of the public, and for the real advancement of the arts. Its 
diplomas are regarded as equivalent to those given by such 
bodies as the Royal Society, the Royal College of Physicians, 
or properly constituted Universities ; and these bodies are not 
private trading concerns. Such academies exist to form and 
guide sound opinion. And if the Royal Academy of Arts is to 
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retain the position which it at present occupies in the eye of 
the public—whether rightly or wrongly—as one of this com- 
pany of special organisations for the protection of the higher 
interests of the nation, it will have to show that it is capable of 
doing something more than pander to those whose duty it is 
to instruct. Some day—and the day may not be far distant— 
educated opinion is bound to demand the application of as high 
a standard to the public conduct of artistic matters as it now 
requires in the other liberal professions. 

At the Royal Academy banquet Sir E. J. Poynter spoke of the 
body over which he presides, as the principal exponent of the 
art of the nation. If there is any truth in this boast there can 
be little vitality in the intellectual and moral life of England 
to-day. We must be an effete and dying nation, without 
energy to invent or capacity for appropriation. But when one 
remembers that all signs of youth and vitality are systematically 
banished from the walls of the Academy—for the tendencies it 
displays in landscape art are those which it encourages in every 
other branch of the plastic arts; that among the artists who 
have been forced by its hostile attitude to join the various centres 
of discontent, such as the International, the New English Art 
Club, the New Gallery, and the British Artists, there are artists 
full of vigour and energy, who have a much better right to 
represent this phase of the national life than the whole body of 
exhibitors at Burlington House ; when we recall the names of 
such men as Whistler, Guthrie, Lavery, Steer, Rich, Lorimer, 
and C. H. Shannon, we feel bound to deny that the Academy does 
fairly represent the art of the nation. As Englishmen, then, it 
is evident that we have less need to blush for the dulness and 
inanity of their exhibition; but we have less excuse for 
tolerating longer the existence, as at present constituted, of 
this quasi-official organisation for the extinction of fine art. 


ALEXANDER J. FINBERG. 


A PRACTICAL SCHEME FOR SOLVING 
THE LICENSING PROBLEM 


In the May issue of the National Review appeared an article 
over the signature of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, which, I venture 
to suggest, very much upsets our general ideas of justice and 
equity. His views are, I think, only one more instance, if I 
may say so, of the lengths to which a “fad” may carry one, 
and shows how far from the paths of equity and justice some- 
times a new idea—a fanatical scheme—will lead those who 
follow. 

For what had Mr. Arthur Chamberlain to put before his 
readers? Simply the fact that in Birmingham, under coercion, 
certain of the local brewers had agreed there were too many 
licences in the city, and that the Licensing Justices, under 
pressure from Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, were determined that a 
reduction in the number of licensed houses should take place, 
the idea held being that the excessive number of licensed 
houses in the city led to breaches of the law and to drunken- 
ness, and that if the licences were reduced convictions for 
drunkenness and the moral state of the city of Birmingham 
would be vastly improved ; the great point in the scheme being 
also that licensed houses could be gradually reduced without 
compensation. 

The Birmingham Property Company was formed for the 
purpose of carrying out a surrender scheme, and Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain in his article endeavoured to prove that in 
Birmingham for the past five years, without the assistance of 
Parliament, a scheme for the reduction of licences without com- 
pensation has been working satisfactorily. Some 200 licences 
have been surrendered in Birmingham under the provisions of 
the scheme, being at the rate of 40 licences per annum. But 
the pace of the voluntary (so-called) giving up of the licences 
was not fast enough for Mr. A. Chamberlain, and this year he 
demanded more licences than the local trade were willing to 
surrender, and, almost before the ink was dry which printed 
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his article in the May issue, the Birmingham scheme had failed 
and had come to anacrimoniousend. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
overreached himself ; he had forgotten, in his arrangements with 
the local brewers, that if they gave up a number of licences, in order 
that the number in Birmingham might be lessened, it was under- 
stood and could only prove part of a successful scheme that 
those which remained should be looked upon as absolutely secure 
and of continuing existence. But from his speeches and judging 
by his article, Mr. A. Chamberlain makes it apparent that he 
will not be satisfied until he has wiped away the majority, if 
not all, of the licences in Birmingham. 

To put it another way, there was no finality in his scheme, and 
the Birmingham brewers have at last come to their senses. The 
scales have been removed from their eyes, and they now see 
the fanatical gentleman they were dealing with, and rather than 
continue to have any business relationship with him they have 
decided, as is well known, to break off all negotiations, to bring 
matters to an end, and to rely for the future upon Parliament 
and the law. 

Possibly the reason why at the first in Birmingham Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain’s scheme appeared to meet with some 
success was the fact that in that city there were special 
facilities existing for the arrangement. The largest propor- 
tion of the trade in Birmingham is in the hands of a few local 
firms, and the majority of the licensed houses there are con- 
ducted by managers, who hold the licences, and in their case, as 
they are weekly servants, there are, of course, but few vested 
interests to be considered, hence arrangements such as have been 
carried out in Birmingham were more or less easy. But 
throughout the country, speaking generally, licences are held 
by bond fide tenants, men who have invested, in many cases, 
their all in fixtures, fittings, and goodwill; men who are under 
agreements, some annual, some leases, and some under short 
tenancies, and where any of these tenancies exist it is very 
difficult to arrange for them all to “come into line,” so that in 
Birmingham from the first the scheme would have been a 
failure, had the licences been held in the ordinary way. 
The result of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s scheme, therefore, 
at the moment, has been, that in Birmingham 150 licences, 
approximately, have been given up. An enormous loss 
by the relinquishing of these licences has been occasioned 
to the owners of them, and in spite of Mr. A. Chamberlain’s 
specially quoted figures, in a speech made on October 1 
last year, he said: ‘And what has been the result? He had 
compared the city’s record with that of eight other large 
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cities, and he was shocked to find that Birmingham alone 
had been going back in the matter of drunkenness and disorder- 
liness. Not only was Birmingham worse than ten years ago, 
but also much worse than twenty years ago. It was a shock 
to their local pride to find they were falling off whilst other 
places were improving.” 

And, as a striking illustration of the continuance of this 
retrograde movement, I would point out that for the four 
months ending April 1903, the convictions for drunkenness in 
Birmingham have amounted to 997, as compared with 821 for 
the same period last year, and for the five months ending 
May 31 the convictions amounted to the large total of 1282 
as compared with 1ooo for the corresponding period of 1902, 
or an increase of 282, equal to 28.2 per cent. on the corre- 
sponding period. I think, therefore, it is clearly proved 
out of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s own mouth, as well as by 
the figures just mentioned, that his scheme of undoubted 
tyranny has not improved the morals of Birmingham, It is 
really only one more evidence of the fact that the number of 
licensed houses which exist have nothing whatever to do with 
the number of convictions for drunkenness. There is no ratio 
between them. There is no reliable evidence to prove that 
fewer licensed houses would result in any benefit to the com- 
munity. On the other hand, statistics can be quoted to show 
that in counties where licensed houses are most numerous in 
proportion to the population, there drunkenness and crime 
generally are less prevalent than in what we would suppose to 
be the more likely districts. For instance, from the Parlia- 
mentary Return, No. 352, 1895, it is clearly shown that the 
County of Durham, with 325 licensed houses per 100,000 of 
population, had 1241 arrests per 100,000 for drunkenness, 
whereas Cambridgeshire, with 875 licences per 100,000 
population, had only 45 arrests per 100,000 for drunkenness. 
Or, again, turning to the boroughs, under the same authority, 
we find Liverpool, with 412 licences per 100,000 population, 
and the arrests for drunkenness 1532 per 100,000. Yet in 
Portsmouth, with 654 licensed houses per 100,000 population, 
the arrests for drunkenness were only 244. Further, in 
Norwich, with 611 licensed houses per 100,000 population, the 
arrests for drunkenness were only 87. But for some unaccount- 
able reason, possibly fired with the new scheme of Mr. A. 
Chamberlain, benches of magistrates in several districts have, 
during the last year or so, particularly since the new Licensing 
Act of 1902 came into force, been anxious to reduce the 
number of licences, honestly believing, as I trust they do, that 
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the reduction of licences would bring about less drinking and 
better morals. Unfortunately they ignore the fact that 
statistics are all against them. They have so taken the bit into 
their mouths that there is little or no “ holding them in,” and the 
rights of property in many cases have been only too sadly 
disregarded. 

So acute at the recent Brewster Sessions, held in February 
last, did the slaughter of licences become, that the great hard- 
ship which was being inflicted upon a lawful, legitimate business 
was at last keenly felt by the nation, lethargic public opinion 
was aroused as to the iniquity of the proceedings, which found a 
ready echo in the House of Commons. From the recent 
Report, published on May 15, by the Home Secretary, it stands 
out clearly that this year 639 licences were refused. In 
respect to these, 313 appeals, after deducting 29 abandoned, 
were entered, that is, one appeal out of every two refusals. 

The licences refused on the sole ground that they were not 
required amounted to 220 (part of the 639), 167 of these 220 
being victuallers’ licences, 19 beerhouse licences, and 34 other 
licences, 

The Return does not include the so-called voluntary sur- 
renders, which, although they are not absolute refusals, yet 
they are “given up” as the outcome of the great pressure 
exercised by Justices, and the number of such surrenders 
throughout the country has been over 350. So that at the last 
Brewster Sessions the total loss of licences, subject to the 313 
appeals, exceeded 1000 licences at least, and the number may 
have been even greater. 

Leaving out of the question, however, the number of voluntary 
surrenders, and disregarding what may be the result of the 
appeals, there is a loss this year, as already mentioned, of 639 
licences. The exceptional magisterial zeal this year, as com- 
pared with previous years, is readily seen when I point out that 
the total refusals in 1900 numbered 216; in 1898, 163 ; in 1896, 
200; and in 1895, 172; or say an annual average of 189 
licences as against this year 639! At the time of writing the 
results of the appeals to Quarter Sessions have not yet been 
summarised, but on careful examination of the returns of 215 
appeals against refusal to renew licences, including off-licences, 
we have as follows: In 26 cases the available returns either 
do not show the ground on which the licences were refused or 
are incomplete ; deducting the 26 from the 215, we have 189 
remaining. Of these, where the objection was that the licence 
was not required only, there were g1 appeals; 59 were allowed 
and 32 were dismissed. Upon the grounds of objection that 
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the licence was not required by reason of structural or insanitary 
defects, there were 51 appeals, of which 21 were allowed and 
30 were dismissed ; and under the heading of ‘‘ Grounds of objec- 
tion various, including convictions,’ there were 47 appeals, 
making 189 in all. Of these 47, 25 were allowed and 22 were 
dismissed. So that at the moment there are 84 appeals dis- 
missed, and of these 32 were on the one and only ground that 
they were not required. 

I believe for the first time in the history of the trade licences 
have been refused on the only ground that they were not 
required, and if this state of things be permitted to continue an 
incalculable amount of harm and injustice will be done to a 
great trade, and one which at the present time provides just 
one-third of the total revenue of the United Kingdom. 

It is therefore with feelings of alarm that the brewing trade, 
and its kindred interests, sees the wanton destruction of its 
property commenced by those who, instead of administering 
the law, appear to wish to make a law to serve their own peculiar 
ends, 

Generally speaking, magistrates are English gentlemen and 
do respect the rights of property, and are anxious, whilst dealing 
with what they consider a superfluity of licences, at the same 
time to see that those interested in licensed property, whether 
as owners, tenants, mortgagees, or as managers, in each case 
should all be properly and fully compensated, if and when a 
licence is taken away upon the sole ground that it is not 
required. They, in union with the Trade, are generally 
demanding that in these cases full and complete compensation 
should be given. 

The licensing question has, more or less, for many years 
been a burning one. True, for a time it smoulders and matters 
remain in statu guo, but after a while the flames burst out again 
and fresh people arise who think, like Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
did, that they have a panacea for curing all the ills which are 
supposed to attend and flow from the knotty licensing question ! 
At all events, public opinion seems to have arrived at this con- 
clusion, with the magistrates, that there are too many licences, 
and at the present time the only remedy for dealing with the 
question is, “reduce the number of licences and the morals and 
status of the people will be vastly improved,” there will be less 
drunkenness, less poverty, and less crime. 

As I have said before, no attention is given to statistics, which 
contravene and entirely upset these views. It is forgotten that 
there exist almost everywhere, especially in large towns, 
numerous clubs, which, even under the new Act, are, many of 
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them, nothing more nor less than drinking-dens not subject to 
police control and open at all hours, It is due to the existence 
of these clubs, more than anything else, I think, that the moral 
progress of the nation, although advancing, as all statistics 
show, is not advancing as rapidly as one would desire. But to 
remove public-houses, which are conducted under strict police 
supervision, when, before the licensee can obtain his licence, he 
has to have his past character brought under review, and that 
character must be almost stainless, I say to remove these licensed 
houses and in their place allow endless clubs to arise, conducted 
in a most unsatisfactory manner, without any control whatever, 
is not, in my opinion, a practical or a sound solution of the 
problem. 

If, however, public opinion and the magistrates consider that 
there are too many licensed houses, and believe that, for a 
supposed public good, a reduction in their number is desirable, 
then I say, by all means, but with equity and justice, carry out 
the new idea ; only remember that magistrates granted these 
licences ; remember that these properties have been specially 
adapted for a public want, at great expense ; remember, too, 
that vast sums of money, with magisterial consent, under various 
Acts of Parliament, have been invested in these properties, and 
I think you will see how unfair, unjust, indeed wicked, it is to 
take away the licence and confiscate the property of any inno- 
cent person—having no blame resting upon his or her character 
—simply to meet a new idea, or for a supposed public good. 
It is obvious this cannot be done without fully compensating 
all parties interested. If a street is widened, or if a railway 
company requires land for a station, or other purposes, and 
there exists in that street, or on that land, licensed property, 
the owners of that property have always, hitherto, been paid 
out at a fair price, and its full market value has been recognised 
by the public authorities. 

Only recently, in Liverpool, a freehold licensed house, the 
‘‘ Horse Shoe,” was sold in February last to a Mr. Yates for 
£10,000 by the owners, private people, and in his contract of 
purchase Mr. Yates stipulated that if anything happened to the 
licence before he came into possession of the property, in six 
weeks time, the contract was to be null and void. As the 
“fates” willed it, within a few days of his having signed the 
contract, while the licensee was upstairs attending to his sick wife 
at about 10.30 o’clock in the morning, a drunken tramp came 
in, leaned against the glass partition, and the assistant barman, 
without carefully looking at him, served him with a glass of 
beer, A policeman had watched the tramp from across the 
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street enter the house, and presently followed him in, saw his 
condition, and arrested him. The stipendiary, before whom 
the case came, did not consider it a serious offence, and instead 
of fining the licensee the full penalty of £10 fined him only £2. 

This slight conviction, however, was sufficient to annul the 
contract of sale. The purchaser, Mr. Yates, then made a fresh 
offer for the property and finally obtained it for £7500. The 
owners who had first of all sold it to him for £10,000 claimed 
the difference in price which they had lost, viz., £2500, from 
the brewers, who were the tenants, and whose manager it was 
who had been fined. The case came on for trial at the Liver- 
pool Assizes on May 5, when, after the whole matter had been 
reviewed very carefully before an impartial judge and a special 
jury, it was decided that the real loss to the owners was {£1250 
for this one conviction, and this sum the brewers were called 
upon to pay. 

Now I contend that if the damage to the licence caused by 
a conviction—one such conviction as this against a house in 
Lime Street, Liverpool—be assessed by a British jury (having a 
full knowledge of the way in which Licensing Justices at the 
present time are dealing with properties) at the sum of £1250, 
is not this one of the truest evidences we can have that there 
is a very substantial real value attaching to a licence? But 
we are met on the threshold of this great controversy by the 
statement, largely put forward by the Temperance party, “ that 
as a licence is only granted from year to year, it has only 
therefore a twelve months existence, and as such is a precarious 
asset.” This is an inequitable interpretation of the law. 
From time immemorial licences have been renewed every year, 
but only for the one purpose of enabling magistrates to deal 
with any cases that might possibly arise of violation of the laws of 
the country. The act of renewal has simply been automatic, and it 
has only been left to the latter-day reformers to raise the quibble 
that, because licences have been renewed every twelve months, 
therefore that period is to be regarded as their entire length of 
life. Take the Bill introduced in the House of Commons in 1871 
by Mr. Bruce, the then Home Secretary ; that measure positively 
guaranteed a ten years existence to every licence, great and 
small, throughout the length and breadth of the country ; yet 
that was called, and was tacitly admitted by the Government 
of the day, to be too drastic a measure for public acceptance, 
and the Bill was withdrawn by Mr. Gladstone “ because it was 
considered to savour too much of confiscation.” Again, the 
following year, in 1872, a Bill was brought in containing clauses 
of such a character as to safeguard the property of every one 
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interested in licensed properties, whether as owners, landlords, 
mortgagees, &c.; that is to say, the rights of property were not 
to be allowed to suffer through the neglect, wilful or otherwise, 
of the licensed holder to carry on his business according to the 
laws regulating the sale of alcoholic beverages. This principle 
was laid down in the clearest possible terms by the late Earl 
Kimberley when he introduced the Bill in the House of Lords. 
Now what do we find? That the equitable intentions of those 
who made the laws are systematically violated by those who 
have to administer them, that the clauses positively devised on 
purpose to protect the legal rights of property have been torn 
up and cast to the winds as if they were so much waste paper ! 
Why, if the contentions of many of those entrusted with the 
administration of the licensing laws are correct, and a licence 
can only claim one year’s life tenure, then all I can say is that 
the Bill introduced by Mr. Bruce in 1871 was an equitable 
and beneficial proposal, yet that Bill, too, was withdrawn 
because the Liberal Government then in power did not wish 
to run the risk of confiscating property in which such vast 
interests were centred. Further, I would ask, what has hap- 
pened since the passing of the Acts of 1872 and 1874 that 
the solid recognised property of yesterday should be converted 
into the value of a mere prairie asset of to-day? Again, for 
the purpose of probate or administration duties, the authorities 
of Somerset House always insist upon a considerable sum being 
added to the ordinary value of a property in respect of the 
goodwill where a licence is in existence. On the rental value 
alone, sums of from ten to twenty years purchase are added in 
respect to goodwill beyond the value of the property ser se. 
Unlicensed property which only realises seventeen or eighteen 
years purchase on its rental value is, when licensed, for the 
purpose of probate, increased to thirty years purchase and 
over. Or, to put it clearly, a house, the net rental value of 
which is £100, would be valued for probate in the ordinary way 
where no licence exists, at say seventeen or eighteen years 
purchase, making the value of the house £1700 or £1800 ; but 
if the property is licensed, then up to thirty years purchase, 
or even more, would be reckoned, thus raising the value of 
the same property to £3000. So that in this case the difference 
between the value of such a freehold property when licensed 
from what it was when unlicensed would be £1200. This clearly 
proves that there is, and has been, an acknowledgment by the 
Government that a licence is a continuing asset, otherwise there 
could be nodemandfor the additional value in respect to the good- 
will of a licence, there being no goodwill without the licence. 
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Further, why should the “trade” be singled out for the 
policy of confiscation? Is confiscation to be a new idea of the 
twentieth century? Has religion ceased its force? The teachings 
of equity and justice—are they to be thrown to the winds? 
And are we to permit biased Licensing Justices, such as Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain undoubtedly is, judging by all he has said 
and done, to sit upon licensing benches ? The Boers, who have 
been our bitter enemies, who fought against us to the bitter end, 
and who cost the nation so many millions of money and so 
many precious lives, have been to a great extent compensated 
and reinstated at our national expense. Years ago, when the 
Proctors of England were removed from their positions in 
different towns, and were no longer required, they were fully 
compensated by the Government of thetime. Years back, too, 
after the strenuous teachings of Wilberforce and the outcry of 
public opinion against the slave-owners had made themselves 
heard, and when, at last, the slavish fetters were removed, 
those slave-owners received large sums as compensation. 
Once more: when army purchase was abolished, although 
it was a system which had grown up against the instruc- 
tions of the State—in reality it was illegal—yet, when army 
purchase was absolutely abolished, compensation was given to 
those officers who had, even illegally, purchased their positions. 
Indeed, whenever some great or small public good has been 
anticipated to result from the altering of any existing state of 
things, it has been one of the tenets of English history and one 
of the undoubted reasons of our greatness, that the rights of 
property have always been recognised and the rights of 
individuals have been protected. 

It will be, I maintain, a sorry day for England, and a sad day 
for our institutions, if we are to stand aside at the present 
moment and see men and women, respectable citizens, ruined 
in their business for no fault of their own, but simply because 
of some expected public good accruing to the abolition of the 
so-called superfluous licences. I think, however, it is hardly 
necessary for me to labour this point, and I have only adduced 
a few instances to show what has been, and what must 
undoubtedly be, the result of legislation in the future. Seeing, 
too, that on Mr. Butcher’s Bill in the House of Commons, only 
recently, the principle of compensation to the licensed victualler, 
and those interested in the property (when that licence is 
taken away for no fault of their own) has been by a large 
majority of two to one so fully recognised, it follows that com- 
pensation must be looked upon now as part and parcel of the 
fixed policy of the Government of the country. But the 
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question of cost, and the best means to adopt to provide such 
compensation, is a thorny one indeed, It is fraught with 
difficulties, and will be found by no means an easy one to settle. 
But at the moment, as Mr. Arthur Chamberlain points out in 
his article, Sir William Hart Dyke’s Bill, which I strongly 
approve, is much in evidence; it simply proposes that the 
licensing justices shall not have power to refuse the renewal 
of licences, or the transfer of licences, except for misconduct. 
This Bill, if passed, would for a time, say two years, hang 
up the matter, and enable the Government to bring in their 
Compensation Bill. I would point out that, unless the 
Government do back up Sir William Hart Dyke’s Bill, or 
introduce one of their own upon similar lines this session, we 
shall be brought face to face, next February, when Brewster 
Sessions again are held, with magistrates unfettered and able to 
continue their crusade of confiscation unchecked against the 
trade. 

But, regarding Sir William Hart Dyke’s Bill as only a tem- 
porary measure, it can be looked upon as a stop-gap, a measure, 
one might say, devised in order to give the Government “ breath- 
ing time” during which they can formulate their own ideas, And 
then comes the question upon what lines should that measure 
of the Government be framed? May I suggest that, to me, 
there stand out two ways of dealing with the subject. The 
first, to give fixity of tenure to licences, which would then do 
away with any necessity for monetary compensation; the 
second, to bring in a comprehensive Act dealing with the whole 
subject, under which proper and full compensation to all interests 
would be awarded. 

Now with reference to my first suggestion, fixity of tenure. 
There existed in 1902, in England and Wales, 101,034 licences, 
of which 67,071 were publicans’ full licences, and 33,963 “ on- 
beerhouse” licences—that is, houses in which beer only is 
allowed to be sold. Of these 33,963 ‘“beer-on” licences, 
32,497 beerhouse licences were granted prior to May 1, 1869, 
and the renewal of these licences can therefore only be refused 
on one or more of the four grounds specified in the Act of 
1869, which four grounds are as follow: (1) Failure to produce 
evidence of good character ; (2) disorderly house, or house 
frequented by bad characters ; (3) that the applicant has been 
previously adjudged disqualified from receiving a licence ; and 
(4) that the applicant or the house is not legally qualified. 
Now it is clear that 31 per cent., or nearly one-third of the 
whole number of licensed houses, are, at the present time, 
specially protected, and have this fixity of tenure to which I 
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have alluded, and if it could be enacted that the whole of the 
existing licences (whether fully licensed houses or “ on-beer” 
or “ off-licensed houses”) could only be taken away upon one 
or more of the four grounds specified in the Act of 1869, and 
also that no new licence should be granted for a term of years 
without at least two old licences—one to be a full licence—be 
given up for each new licence granted, then there would be 
no need for monetary compensation, The trade would be 
perfectly content. But the objection to this scheme, no doubt, 
would be that the new idea of the public, viz., that there are 
too many licences, and that they must be reduced in number, 
could not then be rapidly carried out, so that whilst the 
scheme would appear an excellent way of settling the matter 
as regards the trade and the Government, yet possibly it 
would not meet the public’s new requirements at the moment. 
Should that be so, I would then suggest that the following 
scheme would meet the case: First, that no new licence should 
be granted during a given period of years, say seven, except in 
new districts, where the requirements of the neighbourhood, 
in the opinion of the magistrates, demand a new licence, and in 
that case the new licence should be granted only upon the 
surrender of three old ones, the surrenders being allowed within 
the radius of any county. In Essex this idea has been in 
practical existence for some years past with satisfactory results. 
In 1886 the ratio of public-houses to the population in the 
Essex petty sessional divisions, excluding the boroughs, was 
I in 220. In 1896, ten years later, the ratio was I in 
357, the number of public-houses in Essex having decreased 
by 82. Since that date the scheme has continued in operation, 
and gradually, through the growth of population, and by the 
enlightenment of the magistrates, who, of their own accord, 
have adopted the system I have mentioned, the superfluous 
licences in Essex are becoming a thing of the past. Un- 
doubtedly the growth of London and the rapid increase in the 
population around London have naturally assisted in the success 
of the scheme. Secondly, it should be enacted that no licence 
should be taken away except for misconduct, unless full and 
adequate compensation be given to all interested, and that, the 
principle of compensation being admitted, the beerhouses 
licensed prior to 1869 should be brought under the Licensing 
Act of 1902 ; that is to say, all licences should be brought under 
the same magisterial control. Then comes the great crux of the 
question : how is this compensation to be raised, and in what 
manner is it to be distributed? In order to assist the payment 
of the South African War expenses, in addition to other special 
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temporary taxes which were imposed, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
it will be remembered, placed an additional tax of 1s. per barrel 
on beer and 6d. per gallon on spirits, which were, and are, 
both temporary war-taxes. The war has happily now been 
over many months, and yet the trade is still paying these 
temporary war-taxes. It must not be forgotten either that, 
in addition to these taxes, under Mr. Goschen’s Act of 1890, 
the trade is at the moment paying other special taxes which 
bring in about £440,000 per annum, and which at that time 
it was decided were to be put on one side as a Compensation 
Fund. The scheme was withdrawn, but the money is still 
collected from the trade, and is now being devoted to technical 
education and such-like purposes, but not to compensation! I 
leave out of the question for the moment this tax of Mr. 
Goschen’s, and I do not suggest that the Government should 
give it up, because I feel it would be most difficult for any 
Government to be able to arrange with the local authorities for 
the giving up of this money, which they have now been enjoying 
for the past few years; but I do say that, so soon as the 
Government can see their way to remove the temporary war- 
taxes referred to—viz,, the 1s. per barrel on beer and 6d. per 
gallon on spirits—the trade then, in order to have the matter 
settled once and for all, and to assist the Government in dealing 
with this thorny matter, would, I am convinced, gladly agree 
to have a special compensation-tax imposed upon them of, say, 
3d. per barrel on beer and 3d. per gallon on spirits, such 
special taxes to be paid solely to form the nucleus of a genuine 
compensation fund. 

Calculated upon the basis of the present number of barrels 
of beer brewed and gallons of spirits consumed annually, these 
two taxes alone would bring in approximately £900,000 per 
annum. 

If the arrangement were to continue, say, for seven years, by 
the end of that time there would have been collected some 
£6,500,000 sterling, which would have been spent, or might 
have been spent, during the same period in the purchase of the 
so-called superfluous licences. The money being thus forth- 
coming, the next question is, how should it, be allocated? It 
seems to me that the Local Government Board is the authority 
fitted to deal with the matter, and as the taxes are received by the 
Imperial Exchequer, the sum, at the end of each quarter, repre- 
senting the special compensation taxes, should be transferred 
to the credit of the Compensation Fund at the Bank of England, 
in the name of and under the Local Government Board, just in 
the same way as at present certain sums are from time to time 
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during the year transferred from the Imperial revenue to the 
local taxation accounts. 

Immediately, too, upon the passing of the Act, it should be 
arranged that each licensing area or district should send to the 
Local Government Board a detailed list of the superfluous 
licences which, in their district, the magistrates thought desirable 
should be bought out and removed. This list should contain 
three schedules. Those licences with which it was thought 
necessary to deal promptly should be placed on Schedule A, 
licences which could remain for a time should be enumerated on 
Schedule B, and the other licences left to be considered, when 
the other two schedules had been dealt with, could be placed 
on Schedule C. Against each licence, or each house, should 
be placed distinctly the approximate amount that would be 
required to satisfy all parties interested therein. Suppose, say, 
it were a fully licensed house, worth {5000 in the market, and 
the tenant’s fixtures, fittings, and goodwill amounted to £1000, 
making {£6000 in all, then, if the licence were taken away, the 
value of the freehold would have to be deducted from the 
£6000, that is, the amount which the house and land would be 
worth after the licence had been removed, and estimating this 
at, say, £2000, the Compensation Fund would then have to find 
in this instance the sum of £4000. Or suppose rather it were 
a small house—and it undoubtedly would be the smaller houses 
which would come under Schedule A—and say this small house 
were worth only £1250 all at, and worth, without the licence, 
£250, then in that case the Compensation Fund would have 
to find £1000. Should any difference arise with reference to 
the value of the licence to be acquired, I submit that nothing 
would be fairer than in those cases where the local authority 
and the interested parties could not agree mutually, that the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act of 1845 be applied. This, as 
is well known, applies the principle of arbitration. 

In my opinion, the annual money received as proposed for 
compensation purposes, plus the fact that no new licences are 
granted unless three old ones are given up therefor, would, 
if passed into law, provide ample funds during a period of seven 
years to settle and deal with the whole question of superfluous 
licences ; but if this proved to be incorrect, and it were found at 
the end of seven years that there was still a superfluity of licences, 
the Act could easily be extended for a further necessary period. 
By this scheme the trade would compensate itself, brewers 
having to bear the tax of 3d. per barrel, as such a small sum, 
comparatively speaking, could not be well charged to their 
customers or tenants. It would therefore be a direct brewer’s 
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tax towards the Compensation Fund. With regard to the 3d. 
per gallon on spirits, this would come out of the pockets of 
those who consumed the spirits, for it is a curious fact that any 
alteration in the duty on spirits is always automatically added 
or deducted, as the case may be, year by year, when the various 
changes in the duty are made. By this means the Government 
would obtain about half of the Compensation Fund required 
from a direct tax upon the brewers, and the remainder, almost 
an equal sum, by virtually an indirect tax from the consumers 
of spirits. If aman is a teetotaler and never, except medicinally, 
takes strong liquors, such a man would not, under the scheme 
proposed, have to find one farthing towards this compensation. 

It has been suggested by some that by a system of insurance 
the trade could protect itself from the new confiscatory policy 
of magistrates, but there is no insurance company in the world 
that could or would take the risk of insuring licences against 
their being capriciously adjudged as not required. Those two 
offices even, which had been accustomed to carry on licence 
insurance work have, owing to the recent action of the magis- 
trates, very considerably enhanced their premiums, and have 
eliminated from their policies the new ground of objection 
“not required.” 

May I venture to suggest that in the foregoing remarks I 
have clearly shown the justice of the trade’s requirements, the 
inadequacy and injustice of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s dis- 
credited scheme, and, in addition, have propounded a feasible 
workable scheme, which I hope may receive the favourable 
consideration of all who honestly wish to see this important 
question satisfactorily and finally settled. 


C. HOWARD TRIPP. 


CANTEENS IN THE ARMY 


IT is not often that the life of the soldier in barracks is usefully 
illuminated by public criticism, and it is still a question 
whether the Army will have gained a great deal from the flood 
of comment which has resulted from the proceedings of the 
War Office Committee on Canteens and Regimental Institutes. 
A good deal of the press criticism of the report of the Committee 
has been sound, but the trouble is that, in a matter of this kind, 
the great majority of those who are qualified to offer an opinion 
prefer to remain silent. 

In the more recent stages of the “canteen controversy ” it 
has accordingly happened that a quantity of ignorant theory 
has been talked, and, for want of emphatic repudiation by 
experts, has in some quarters carried as much weight as if it 
were the refined product of knowledge and experience. In 
these circumstances it seems highly desirable that some inde- 
pendent testimony on a subject which closely affects the 
welfare of the Army should be forthcoming from an officer 
who has had opportunities of studying the canteen question 
in its various aspects, and is beyond suspicion as to personal 
bias or vested interests. 

It may be said that this suggestion is a reflection upon the im- 
partiality of the Army Canteens Committee ; and so, 1 suppose, it 
istoasmallextent. For the truth is that the Committee was not 
an impartial one, and was not intended to be. The story is now 
an old one, but it will make what I have to say a good deal 
clearer if I briefly recapitulate the events which led to the 
formation of the Committee and the facts connected with the 
appointment of its president and members. It is now pretty 
generally known that, until a few years ago, canteens in the 
Army were managed on what is called the “regimental 
system,” in which the work was done by a committee of officers 
assisted by a canteen steward, who was usually a pensioner, 
and was generally understood to be heavily subsidised by the 
firms supplying the beer and groceries required. To check the 
latter abuse and to relieve regimental officers from the details 
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of canteen management and accounts, the tenant system was 
introduced, by which a firm of contractors took over the wet 
and dry canteens (z.¢., the liquor and grocery bars) and paid 
the unit a rebate on each man in mess, I will not here discuss 
the details and respective advantages of the two systems, but I 
may say that from the first the tenant system was popular with 
officers and men, and I think that, if the Army had been con- 
sulted, there would have been an overwhelming vote in favour 
of letting things go on as they were, and of giving the new 
tenant system a fair chance of shedding gradually such objec- 
tionable growths as may have disfigured it in the experimental 
stage. In fact this was being done. 

But there are always faddists at work in everything connected 
with the Army, and it was hardly to be expected that regiments 
would be allowed to work out their own salvation in the matter 
of canteens without the benevolent interference of some 
enthusiast or another, either inside or outside the Service. In 
this instance the co-operative idea was very properly put forward, 
and, in 1894, a Canteen and Mess Co-operative Society was 
started with the object of forming a federation of regimental 
canteens working together on co-operative principles for mutual 
benefit. The idea of this society was admirable, but it failed in 
its object nevertheless. 

It did a fair amount of business both on the regimental and 
tenant system and is still a going concern, but is disliked by 
many officers on account of the manner in which it brings out- 
side influences to bear on purely business transactions. More- 
over, as the society did not engage in private trade, it suffered 
severely by the despatch of the bulk of the Army to South 
Africa, with the result that, by the end of 1901, its affairs were 
by no means in a flourishing condition. 

In the early part of 1902 the authorities appeared to be 
seized with the idea that something ought to be done in the 
matter of Army canteens, and accordingly a Committee was 
appointed to look into the question. It is hardly too much to 
say that, even if such an inquiry had been urgently needed, it 
would have been preferable to wait until the war was well 
over and a sufficient number of the troops had returned home 
to enable a representative selection of evidence to be taken 
before a really strong committee. But the authorities were 
impatient and, further, were clearly influenced in a certain 
direction. What this direction was may be readily gathered 
from both the constitution of the Committee and the terms of 
its reference. The President of the Committee was Lord Grey, 
a noted advocate of co-operation. Another civilian member 
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was Mr. George Harwood, M.P., also a partisan of the co- 
operative movement. Of the military members, Colonel C. H. 
Bridge, C.B., C.M.G., had until lately been a member of the 
Committee of management of the Canteen and Mess Co- 
operative Society already mentioned ; Colonel J. A. Lambert 
commanded a regiment whose canteen was supplied by that 
Society, and Captain F, C. Boehmer, a reserve officer, had, as 
it turned out later, actually served in the employment of the 
Canteen and Mess Co-operative Society. The two remaining 
members were Major-General the Hon. H. F. Eaton (now Lord 
Cheylesmore) and Major L. A. M. Stopford, D.A.A.G., and to 
these two independent Guardsmen the Army owes a big debt of 
gratitude for the manner in which they strove to counteract 
and, to a large extent, succeeded in counteracting, the manifest 
co-operative bias of their colleagues. 

The terms of reference were: “To consider the existing 
conditions under which canteens and regimental institutes are 
conducted and to report: (1) Whether it is advisable to alter 
these conditions with a view to obtaining for soldiers similar 
benefits to those now gained by co-operative societies for their 
members? (2) If such alteration is considered advisable, by 
what method should it be carried out ?” 

By way of emphasising the co-operative tendencies here 
indicated, a memorandum was submitted for the consideration 
of the Committee by Sir Edward Ward, Under-Secretary 
of State for War, himself an ex-member of the Committee 
of management of the Canteen and Mess Co-operative Society, 
in which the Rochdale system of co-operation was recommended 
as easily adaptable to regimental requirements, and a scheme 
was Outlined for the supply of all Army canteens from a great 
central organisation in London, 

On the basis of this rock of co-operative prejudice the Com- 
mittee proceeded to examine witnesses, and as the result is 
accessible to the public in blue-book form, there is no necessity 
to make more than general allusion to either the evidence or 
the report. Among the witnesses examined were Sir Evelyn 
Wood, Sir Redvers Buller, Major-General Hallam Parr, and 
Colonel A. G. Wavell, who gave expression to the views of 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. The evidence of these 
officers represents a remarkable concentration of knowledge 
and experience, and all of them demurred frankly and freely 
to the suggestion of the establishment of a large central 
organisation with branches run on co-operative lines. Yet, in 
face of this evidence and plenty more to the same effect, the 
Committee issued a majority report, signed by Lord Grey, Mr. 
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Harwood, Colonel Bridge, Colonel Lambert, and Captain 
Boehmer, recommending the formation of a “ Soldiers’ Central 
Co-operative Society,” constituted by shares to be taken up by 
regimental institutes, officers, soldiers or other persons approved ° 
by the society, the latter having power to borrow money from 
Government, from regimental institutes or from any other 
source for the purpose of its business. Commanding officers 
who did not care to hand over their canteens to this organisa- 
tion were to be allowed to run them on the regimental system 
only. Here, indeed, was loyalty to a preconceived idea! Nor 
was the bias of the Committee confined to its report. Time 
after time, as may be readily seen by reference to the minutes 
of evidence, witnesses were led away from their exposition of 
the advantages of the tenant system in vogue and worried with 
leading questions as to co-operation. The central idea of the 
majority of the Committee seemed to be co-operation at any 
price, and hostility to the tenant system was hardly, if at all, 
concealed: in fact, its advocates were frankly treated as 
hostile witnesses. 

Although unable to assert themselves very forcibly during 
the examination of witnesses, the two independent members 
did so with excellent effect in their minority report, which 
deserves to be carefully studied by every one interested in the 
subject. In terse and vigorous language the scheme of the 
“ Soldiers’ Central Co-operative Society ” is torn to shreds by 
the light of logic, all the more convincing because it appeals 
not only to soldiers but to men of business. Among the 
arguments adduced is the contention that the proposed scheme 
is merely one of an ordinary commercial undertaking of a 
speculative nature, and that in the event of it proving a 
financial failure shareholders would look to Government 
(assuming that Government recognition were accorded to the 
scheme) to recoup them for their money. Another strong 
point is that, if the Government were to advance the necessary 
funds to start the proposed society, an element of compulsion 
would be introduced to which commanding officers are known 
to be strongly opposed. The machinery of the proposed 
organisation is also sharply criticised, and altogether so many 
holes are picked in the scheme that only in the eyes of the 
blindly prejudiced observer, ignorant of military and, above all, 
of regimental requirements, can it now be deemed capable of 
holding water. 

There is no need to labour this point, as it is understood 
that the idea of this big central organisation for the supply of 
canteens has already been abandoned, while the bias of the 
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Committee has been so clearly demonstrated that it has been 
found advisable to deal very cautiously with its remaining 
recommendations, At the time of writing the amended rules 
for the conduct of canteens have not been published and, if 
rumour is to be believed, official views on the subject are in a 
state of flux. In these circumstances it is surely permissible 
for an independent witness to restate, with some additions and 
explanations, the evidence which he gave before the Committee, 
and which is the result of regimental experience. For, unlike 
some of the witnesses examined, I have actually tried in a 
canteen of which I had charge not only the regimental and. 
tenant systems as ordinarily practised, but the co-operative 
system as worked by the Canteen and Mess Society. I have 
employed more than one firm of contractors, have experi- 
mented with buyers appointed by myself, and have no interest 
in any one particular concern. Better qualifications than these 
are no doubt possessed by others for the formation of a useful 
opinion upon canteen management and supply, but the officers 
who have to work canteens are often over-reticent in giving the 
public the benefit of their practical experience, and thus leave 
the field to the enthusiastic faddists. 

Without recapitulating my experiences, some of which are 
on record in the minutes of evidence taken by the Canteens 
Committee, I may say briefly that the system of canteen 
management and supply which commends itself to me is the 
tenant system with free competition, short contracts and the 
sort of supervision which the regimental officer can be expected 
to exercise. I have tried the co-operative system and am con- 
vinced that, whatever may be its advantages in civil life, it is 
not likely to have good results if compulsorily applied to the 
Army. Co-operation on a large scale must mean centralisation, 
and to that I am opposed, because I foresee that, sooner or 
later, it may also mean compulsion and red-tape. Absolutely 
the only safe principle to adopt in this matter is to give general 
and commanding officers freedom to deal with any firm 
they select, in the interests of the men, and anything more 
than suggestion from headquarters is to be strongly depre- 
cated.’ There was a time when commanding officers were 
liable to receive a notice from the secretary to the Canteen 
and Mess Co-operative Society, enclosing a letter from the 
Adjutant-General, in which he stated that the society was a 
“beneficent” one. It is not every commanding officer who 
cares to treat even mild hints of that sort with contempt. But 
if you had any great Army co-operative organisation at work, 
you may be sure that it would soon become necessary to put 
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these “hints” more and more strongly, and that gradually 
those who did not take them would become marked men in 
their profession. 

All this is directly opposed to the main principle which under- 
lies our military system, the backbone of which is our regi- 
mental organisation, namely, that the commanding officer of a 
considerable unit, such as a battalion, is qualified by ability and 
experience not only to lead his unit in the field but to control 
it and supervise its daily life in quarters. If a commanding 
officer is not fit to manage his own canteen and regimental 
institutes he is not fit to have a command at all. This 
being the case, he should be free from grandmotherly inter- 
ference, and above all he should not be liable to be forced 
into any general co-operative system with hard-and-fast rules 
managed by men who may or may not be business men, but 
against whom there would be practically no appeal. On the 
contrary, he should be encouraged to manage his own canteen 
in his own way—subject, of course, to such supervision as the 
general commanding may think fit to exercise—and to make 
use of the privilege of free and open competition to obtain the 
best terms possible in the circumstances for his men, whether 
serving in London, Malta, India, or South Africa. 

To turn to details: I have said above that, to my mind, the 
only system of canteen supply and management which is 
applicable to our scattered Army is the tenant system with open 
competition, short contracts, and adequate supervision. Open 
competition does not need much explanation, but it is, none 
the less, a most important feature. With open competition as 
I understand it, there should be no question of favouring one 
particular firm on anything like personal grounds. The tenant 
system should not be compulsory but, when employed, contracts 
should be open to all competitors, including, of course, the 
Canteen and Mess Society. The successful firm should be 
strictly tied down to business, and not expected to be benevo- 
lent. My theory is that, not being an expert grocer myself, 
and not being able to tell a grocer how to do his job, I find 
it best to make a stiff contract and see it rigidly adhered to. As 
to the contract itself, it should be essentially a grocery con- 
tract, the tenants merely managing the “ wet” canteen or 
beer bar on behalf of the unit, receiving a small percentage 
on the turnover for their trouble. No profit should go into 
the pocket of a tenant from selling beer or liquors. Further, 
the grocer-tenant, as a wholesale grocer dealing with what is 
practically a retail shop, should be restricted to the wholesale 
profit which he would obtain in the open market from the 
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retail shops with which he deals. It is true that he has the 
expense of running the retail shop in this instance, but he also 
has the great advantage of a ready-money cash customer with 
no bad debts, and he has, moreover, a monopoly of selling 
groceries in barracks. In return for these substantial benefits 
he ought, I maintain, to be able, if in a sufficiently large way of 
business, to sell groceries as cheaply to the soldier as he does 
to the retail shopman, and, of course,a great deal more cheaply 
than the latter would sell them to any one across the counter. 

When examined before the Committee I handed in a form 
of contract which, in my opinion, fulfils the principles I have 
mentioned above, and which, I think, may usefully be+repro- 
duced here, as its clauses may be instructive to the lay reader. 
The contract is as follows: 


(1) The building and steward quarters, where existing, to be provided by the 
Government at a nominal rental of 6d. per week, the tenants discharging the 
cost of excise licences and lighting. The tenants shall keep the premises of the 
regimental institutes, the manager’s quarters and the ground in the vicinity in 
proper order, to the satisfaction of the officer commanding. 

(2) The fittings at present in the regimental institutes to be taken over and 
paid for by the tenants at a valuation, and to.be maintained in repair by them. 
At the termination of this agreement, in the event of the occupying tenants not 
continuing, the fittings and all additions made by the tenants, the bar stock and 
utensils to be taken over by the regimental institutes at a valuation, by arrange- 
ment, or by each appointing a trade valuer, with an arbitrator to decide any 
dispute. Any fittings or additions made by the tenants without the approval 
of the president, regimental institutes’ committee, will not be recognised. 

(3) The tenants to provide shopmen and servants necessary to conduct the 
regimental institutes (preference being given to Army reserve men and Army 
pensioners, if qualified), subject to the orders of the officer commanding ; any 
employee to be at once removed and another substituted at the request of the 
officer commanding. The tenants and their servants shall obey all regulations 
in respect to the institutes which may from time to time be made by the 
officer commanding, or officers deputed by him, through the president of the 
regimental institutes committee. 

(4) The tenants to guarantee that all goods sold by them in the regimental 
institutes are genuine, of excellent quality and strictly according to description. 
In the event of the officer commanding objecting to any article on account of 
its quality, the president, regimental institutes committee, to request the tenants, 
in writing, to at once exchange the same, and in the event of the tenants failing 
to comply within a reasonable time, he shall purchase elsewhere and charge 
the tenants with the cost of the article. A price-list of all articles sold, signed 
by the regimental institutes committee, to be exhibited in a conspicuous place 
in each of the regimental institutes. 

(5) The regimental institutes committee to have the power to take samples 
of goods sold at any time for the purpose of examination or analysis. A sample 
thus taken to be divided into three parts and sealed: one part being kept by 
the president, regimental institutes committee, one by the tenants, and the 
third forwarded to the War Department Chemist, Somerset House, or other 
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qualified analyst, for analysis, and if found to be adulterated, or not of the 
description demanded, will be a sufficient reason for cancellation of this agree- 
ment. 

(6) Sergeants’ messes can, if desired, be supplied with malt liquor, wines, 
spirits, mineral waters, tobaccos, cigars, and cigarettes at wholesale rates, and 
shall receive an allowance at the rate of 5 per cent. per month on allfgroceries and 
provisions purchased in the regimental grocery bar from the tenants. 

(7) The married people to be at liberty to deal where they please ; but, if 
supplied from the regimental institutes other than the Sergeants’ mess, they 
will be allowed 5 per cent. on their purchases monthly by the tenants, pur- 
chasers keeping books for the purpose. 

(8) Hawkers are not to be permitted by the commanding officer te sell goods 
to the troops in barracks. When the battalion is in camp, hawkers not to be 
allowed*to sell goods to the troops in the camp, nor passes to be granted them 
allowing them to enter the lines of the camp. 

(9) The tenants to maintain a separate place for refreshments and non- 
alcoholic drinks, and always to have hot tea, coffee, and cocoa on sale ; and to 
provide early morning coffee and hot suppers when required, these to be varied 
and of reasonable price. 

(10) Payment for messing supplied to be made monthly through the adjutant 
or any other officer appointed by the officer commanding. 

* (11) The tenants shall conduct the beer bar (or wet canteen) entirely for the 
benefit and profit of the battalion, and, excepting a percentage for supervision 
and accountancy of 2 per cent., shall not, either themselves or any of 
their employees, derive any benefit, direct or indirect, from the sale of 
intoxicants in this institute. At the end of each month the tenants shall 
take stock, and present to the officer commanding the brewers’ account 
(deducting all discount) and every allowance made for waste returns, &c., of 
any kind, and the book in which are entered the daily takings ; and after 
deducting from the receipts the cost of wages, fuel, lighting, licences, and any 
approved working expenses paid for, and the above-mentioned percentage of 
2 per cent. for supervision and accountancy, shall by the 15th day of each 
month pay to the officer commanding, or any officer appointed by him to receive 
it, the balance. It is understood and agreed that all the profits, including 
surplus on retailing liquors, belong to the battalion. The brewer to be selected 
by the commanding officer or the general officer commanding, on a contract. 
Beer pots and glasses to be provided by the battalion, and any wilful damage 
to mineral water bottles to be made good.| 

(12) For flying columns, or on manceuvres, the cartage for the marquees, 
utensils, and goods required for the regimental institutes to be provided by 
the Government or battalion, or the cost of same, if provided by the tenants, to 
be charged against the regimental funds, or of any manceuvres allowances 
made by the Government. 

(13) When huts, canvas or bar fittings, or seating accommodation have to be 
provided by the tenants, the cost of hire of same will be charged to the 
battalion. 

(14) The opening and closing hours of the regimental institutes to be regu- 
lated by the officer commanding, and strictly adhered to by the tenants. 

(15) No gifts or gratuities, either in money or kind, shall be made by the 


* Clause (11) would be omitted if the grocery tenant did not also run the 
beer bar. 
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tenants either to the battalion or to individuals in Government or regimental 
employ for any services rendered or alleged to have been rendered by them 
for or on behalf of the tenants, or towards defraying the cost of sports, enter- 
tainments, moves, tents, or for any purpose whatsoever. The president, regi- 
mental institutes committee, is empowered to at once terminate this agreement 
for any breach of this clause. 


(16) Regimental necessaries shall, if required, be sold in the grocery bar at 
the scheduled list of prices for these articles. 

(17) Officers’ messes can, if desired, be supplied from the grocery bar, and a 
discount of 5 per cent. will be allowed off the selling prices. 

(18) The tenants undertake to carry out the instructions, and abide by the 
provisions laid down by the War Office letter of December 2, 1899, No. 106, 
General No. 412, respecting the movement of troops, &c., before the same have 
been definitely decided and published. 


The more closely this contract is studied, the more clearly 
will it appear that under it a commanding officer can really 
control his canteen, always assuming one thing to which I 
personally attach the greatest importance, namely, that the con- 
tract should be for a short period. I suggest a period of six 
months with option of renewal for longer periods, but, what- 
ever the period is, it should be a short one. You may have a 
first-rate contract very badly worked, and a commanding officer 
should always be in a position to turn out a bad contractor at 
short notice. The tenant should keep the business only if he 
does well in all respects, including management and materials, 
and | lay stress on the assertion that the man who employs him, 
that is to say, the commanding officer, is the man who should 
have the power to get rid of and replace him. Under mycon- 
tract all that is satisfactorily provided for. But where does 
the commanding officers’ responsibility come in if you have any 
sort of central organisation, co-operative or otherwise, in which 
the War Office is more or less intimately concerned ? Under 
my scheme, if there is anything seriously wrong with the can- 
teen supplies and management, I merely go to the tenant and 
say: “ You will not suit us, and at the end of your six months 
you will go.” But with a canteen manager who has been put 
there by a central authority over my head, I could not fix 
individual responsibility, for the manager would merely say, in 
answer to my complaints, that his orders came from So-and-so 
in London and that my complaints must be made to that 
personage ; and the result might be that, sooner than be con- 
stantly complaining to headquarters, I should end by saying 
nothing and putting up with a bad canteen. 

A point to which particular attention should be drawn in 
connection with the Tenant System is the fact that it un- 
doubtedly provides what we badly want in canteens, that is, 
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business brains and administrative ability. Take, for instance, 
the matter of suppers. In my own battalion we have had as 
many as 300 to 400 cheap suppers on winter nights, and as I 
told the Committee, these suppers are really excellent and 
include one pint of beer. Now, we soldiers might co-operate to 
any extent, and yet be unable to produce such a result as that 
except at a serious loss, The grocer-tenant does it because he 
knows every in and out of his business, and you may be sure that 
he dues not lose over the process if he is the right kind of grocer. 
He is obliged, moreover, not only to provide suppers at a certain 
low price, but to give good value for the money, because he 
knows well that if he fails to satisfy the men his services will 
be dispensed with at the first possible opportunity and some 
business rival will be given the chance of doing better. 

Apart from this, there is a great deal to be said on the 
score of modern progress, both actual and possible, in favour 
of the Tenant System, as compared with any scheme of co- 
operation under departmental control. During the past twenty 
years there have been enormous improvements in canteen 
supply and management, and it is of late that the improve- 
ment has been more and more distinctly marked, This is 
due in a great measure to the fact that the big civilian 
firms, of which there are several in competition for canteen 
contracts, are constantly on the look-out for new ideas to 
enable them to get ahead of their rivals in the estimation of 
their military customers. They simply cannot afford to stand 
still, and even if some improvement shears off a bit of their 
profits, they must adopt it or get “left.” But if any hard-and- 
fast system, backed by Government, came into operation, would 
the same rate of eager progress be maintained, the same watch- 
fulness manifested, the same smartly up-to-date tendencies 
exhibited ? What is the general rule in Government depart- 
ments, or in any sort of monopoly undertaking? How often 
do these on their own initiative display any feverish anxiety for 
improvements or reforms ? 

In conclusion, I may say a few words as to the beer-drinking 
question in connection with canteen supply and management. 
I have emphasised the necessity of restricting a contractor to 
his profits on groceries, and it should be plain that, if this be 
done, it will be to the tenant’s advantage to push the sale of 
his groceries and to make the dry canteen as attractive as 
possible, in preference to pushing the sale of liquor. At the 
same time he provides expert management and accountancy in 
consideration of a small percentage on the takings. Beyond 
that small percentage he can make no profit, however much 
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beer he sells, for he buys the beer at a contract price from a 
brewery selected by the officer commanding the unit, and he 
sells it at a fixed price. I attach considerable importance to re- 
taining the fixed selling price, because if you lowered it, as you 
might of course do, in order to reduce your canteen profits, the 
soldier would very possibly drink more than is good for him. 
But with beer retailed at a fair price, beer which has been 
carefully bought, and which the retailers have no object in 
selling in large quantities, and which is further subject to 
analysis at any moment, the beer-drinking soldier is far better 
off in barracks, both as regards the quality of the beer he drinks 
and the incentive to drink wisely and not too well, than the 
average citizen. 

The gist of the whole matter is that the commanding officer 
of a regiment or battalion can be trusted to manage his own 
canteen and regimental institutes, and that it is essential that he 
should beso trusted. But any form of compulsion in a matter 
which so closely affects the domestic life of a corps cannot be 
but detrimental to the commanding officer’s responsibility, as 
well as to those close ties which bind regimental officers and 
their men in a community of interests. 

The one weak link in the system here advocated appears to 
be the possibility of a tenant-contractor falsifying his books 
and accounts with a view to diminishing the amounts payable 
by him to the regiment. This could be got over by insisting on 
an independent audit of the tenant’s accounts by a paid civilian 
auditor, who should have access to any books he may wish to 
see at any time of the year and not merely at the period of the 
annual audit. 

In order to still further ensure to soldiers the best quality 
of articles, I would appoint a few specialists, at a salary 
which will place them above the temptation of collusion with 
contractors, to inspect the quality of all articles sold in the 
various canteens. In this way we shall be doing all that is 
possible to provide the soldier with full value for the money he 
spends inside the barrack gates. 

F. I, MAXSE. 
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A TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR SHREWSBURY 


THE tragic death of Arthur Shrewsbury in the month of May 
caused a thrill of sadness to pass through the minds of cricketers, 
and to attempt to write a few words to describe briefly his 
wonderful career as a batsman is only to try and do justice to 
one of the greatest cricketers who ever handled a bat. 

The county of Nottingham, or rather that comparatively small 
neighbourhood that has the town of Nottingham as a centre and 
a few miles round to comprise the whole district, can boast a 
record unequalled by any part of the world. It is not necessary 
to give an exhaustive list of the great cricketers that have 
sprung from this little bit of territory; all that is necessary is 
to mention the names of George Parr, Richard Daft, Arthur 
Shrewsbury, William Barnes, and William Gunn. Each of these 
batsmen in his prime was among the very first three or four 
of the best batsmen in England, and a curious fact to be noticed 
in all of them is that, with the exception of Barnes, not one of 
them attempted to bowl, beyond an occasional effort in the 
direction of a rather inferior, and now almost obsolete, form of 
lob. As batsmen, however, these five great cricketers have made 
Nottingham and England famous, and ‘o, at any rate, the older 
generation of cricketers it is a matter of congratulation that, after 
a somewhat chequered career, the great county of Nottingham 
shows signs of renewing its youth, and may once more take its 
place among the leading counties. 

George Parr was the oldest of these great batsmen, and his 
method and style impressed itself on his contemporaries and 
immediate successors more than that of Daft, who, for six or 
seven seasons, played as Parr’s colleague. George Parr had a 
very strong defence, but he was also a fine hitter all round the 
wicket, and as a leg hitter with a horizontal bat he has never 
been equalled. As the method of bowling has changed, so it is 
impossible under the present circumstances that such leg hitting 
can be seen again, for nowadays bowlers do not bowl to leg. 
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Parr did not hit to square leg with an upright vertical bat, but he 
swept the ball more behind the wicket, and with a horizontal bat, 
and, curiously enough, Shrewsbury, who could hardly have seen 
him play, with far fewer genuine leg balls to hit, could and did 
hit to leg in a similar way, but Bignall, Wild, and pre-eminently 
Oscroft, were square-leg hitters. The style of Nottingham batting 
in Parr’s days was free, and assisted by bowlers not equalled by 
any other county, the county produced a series of elevens that 
were the envy of all other counties. For thirty years, and even 
longer—from 1860 to 1890—Nottingham had generally to be 
reckoned with as a veritable champion county, not, as in these 
days, by an elaborate and wearisome statistical table, but 
as a county that every rival eleven dreaded and felt proud of 
defeating. 

It has been said that Shrewsbury formed his style on that of 
Daft, and to a certain extent this is true, but on easy wickets Daft 
in his prime, after he once got set, was a faster scorer. Both were 
very strong in defence, but Shrewsbury more than any player that 
ever lived played in the same way, from the first ball to the last. 
Any spectator coming on the ground and watching Shrewsbury 
bat could not have made up his mind whether he had just gone 
in or had scored 2001runs. There was no doubt a somewhat 
wooden style in his play, nothing seemed to excite him, he would 
not force the game to win a match against time, or when wickets 
were falling the other end. But he wasa magnificent judge of 
the pace of a ball, and no batsman ever timed the ball better. It 
was this faculty of timing the ball that made Shrewsbury, when he 
chose, be a hard hitter, but he never ran any risks but always 
kept the ball down, and it was only a careful observer who noticed 
how hard he did hit occasionally. Under no circumstances was 
he a quick scorer, but those who were inclined to blame Shrews- 
bury for his slow play, forgot that, for a long period of his career, 
from about 1899 to 1901, Nottingham relied upon him and Wm. 
Gunn to save them from defeat. There was little assistance given 
them by their colleagues in batting, and the brunt of the bowling 
had to be done by Attewell, and in fact Nottingham at this time 
had generally to play fora draw. It was owing to this to a great 
extent that Shrewsbury;became in the eyes of the public a slowish 
bat, with no great attractions of style, but to the skilled observer 
he was a great deal{more than this. To spectators who under- 
stood the game and its difficulties, Shrewsbury showed himself 
possessed of gifts that even on hard and fast wickets no batsman 
except Mr. Grace has either quite equalled or surpassed. It was 
not his inexhaustible patience that struck all who watched him, 
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other batsmen have had this, but his wonderful judgment of 
length and pace of bowling and timing. If the ball was a little bit 
short he saw this at once, and stepped back and pulled the long 
hop to leg ; if it was on the off side he would cut it safely along 
the ground ; if it was straight and a good length he played it with 
an absolutely straight bat; in other words, his eye very seldom 
played him false and his power of judging length never. 

There was one blot on his career, and that was his habit of 
defending his wicket with his legs. Shrewsbury was almost the 
first who developed this pernicious method, but to his credit it 
must be said that he dropped it altogether when public opinion 
declared itself unmistakably against it, and no fault could be 
found against him on this score during the last few years of his 
career. 

The supreme merit of Shrewsbury’s play undoubtedly was his 
skill in batting on difficult bowlers’ wickets. On fast true wickets 
he could often be relied on to bat for hours, even days, but he 
could not pulverise and smash up bowling like Mr. Grace did in 
his prime, or as Mr. Trumper does now. But, afterall, the highest 
test of a batsman is how to play on soft tricky wickets. To stay 
at the wickets for two hours and score thirty or forty runs under 
these conditions is worth all the hundreds that, on the much 
too perfect modern wickets, are ruining cricket. The last 
fifteen years has shown us that there are two very different 
methods that meet with success on such wickets—the correct one, 
like Shrewsbury’s, and the hitting style, like Mr. McDonnell, the 
Australian, and Mr. Jessop and Sir T. C. O’Brien. The hitter goes 
for everything, and to succeed must inevitably have some luck, 
but it is a magnificent tour de force, and nobody would wish to 
deny that on such wickets a perfect eleven ought to possess at 
least one hitter who may produce an innings of fifty runs when 
required, Still the correct manner appeals to us as the most 
scientific, and of such batsmen as these Shrewsbury was by some 
way the greatest that has ever lived. Nobody showed quite the 
same skill or judgment, and it is all the more wonderful when 
we remember that constitutionally he was always rather a deli- 
cate man. 

In his very last season, wher. he was, with the single exception 
of Mr. Grace, the oldest cricketer playing in first-class matches, 
when wickets, taking the whole season through, favoured the 
bowlers, he showed greater skill than any batsman in the world 
except Mr. Trumper, who was more than twenty years younger 
in years. 

To succeed in playing scientific cricket on bowlers’ wickets two 
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gifts are essential: First, a batsman must be able to watch the 
ball after it has pitched ; in the next place he must be able, at the 
right second of time, to adapt his play according to circumstances. 
These two essentials Shrewsbury possessed to a greater degree 
than any batsman who has ever lived, not even excepting Mr. 
Grace himself. Take one very common ball on a soft wicket, 
the ball that is tolerably well up but which hangs and pops a 
little. The ordinary batsman lunges forward, but not observing 
the hang lets his bat go and gets under the ball and he is caught 
and bowled. Shrewsbury might also be lunging forward, but 
his never failing eye would have detected the hang in time, and 
he would have stopped himself, and playing over the crease 
played the ball with more or less a limp bat in safety. Many 
great feats did Shrewsbury perform on difficult wickets, but two 
may be mentioned here. The first was in 1886 for England 
against Australia at Lord’s. The Australians were not so strong 
in bowling as they had been in 1882 and 1884, still they had 
Spofforth, Palmer, Giffen, and Garrett, and on looking at the score 
it will be seen that Shrewsbury saved the side. On the first day 
only four and a half hours play took place owing to rain, but for 
nearly four hours on a difficult wicket Shrewsbury played with 
apparent ease, and scored g1 not out out of a total of 202 with- 
outa chance. Next day the wicket was easier, but still it was 
never quite easy, and Shrewsbury altogether played for nearly 
seven hours, and scored 164 with only two difficult chances. I 
have heard it said that to the Australians this innings was a 
revelation, for up to that time they never thought it possible that 
such play could be shown on a difficult wicket. The second 
innings was in 1891, also at Lord’s, in Gentlemen v. Players. The 
match was spoilt by rain, but Shrewsbury carried his bat through 
the whole innings for 81 not out and the next highest score 
was 18, 

I have said that to play scientific cricket on a difficult wicket is 
the supreme test of the skill of a batsman. Last year, on the 
whole, was favourable to bowlers, and how many batsmen did 
any experienced spectator feel any confidence in when matches 
were played on tricky wickets. There were three, Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Burnup, and Shrewsbury was fourteen years 
older than Mr. Jackson and nineteen years older than Mr. Burnup. 
Granted that he had shortcomings ; his style might be somewhat 
wooden, and when his colleagues were falling he could not force 
the game like Mr. Grace, he could only plod on, but, after all, leav- 
ing out hitters with their meteoric flashes of success, how many 
scientific batsmen on tricky wickets have we seen in the last 
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twenty years? Grace, Lucas, Webb, Jackson, Burnup, and 
Shrewsbury; but the greatest of these on such a wicket was 
Shrewsbury. Felix opportunitate mortis. There wasno decay 
or falling off, his last season was perhaps his greatest, and England 
and Nottingham may be commiserated on losing one of the 
brightest lights of cricket. 


R. H. LYTTELTON. 


THE CHURCH, DISSENT, AND THE 
NATION 


THERE are movements in progress at this time both in the Church 
of England and in the Nonconformist communities which may 
well awaken interest and speculation. They are new, and they 
seem to be leading to important consequences; but what the 
consequences may be it is by no means easy to predict. 

What is to the front for the moment in English Dissent is the 
determination announced by a considerable number of Dissenters, 
chiefly ministers, to defy the constitutional authorities of the 
nation in the name of Religion by refusing to pay the new 
Education Rate, or a portion of it, otherwise than through the 
compulsory sale of a piece of furniture. How it can be a 
comfort to them to pay in this way rather than in cash or bya 
cheque is a mystery. It is sometimes argued on their behalf that 
there will be no opposition to the law in a lamb-like adoption of 
that method of payment ;* but it is evident that the hope of 
some of these recusants is that their refusal will create disorder 
in the streets, such as may easily involve the usual injury to a 
woman or a baby; and that it will be found impossible in the 
teeth of these disturbances to carry the law into execution. Dr. 
Parker’s successor at the City Temple is reported to have 
threatened that if the ci-devant President of the Birmingham 
League should put him—Mr. Campbell—in prison for refusing to 
pay the Education Rate, he would not long remain Colonial 
Secretary. A hope of that sort is intelligible ; but it is repudiated 
by many of the good men who have joined the non-payment 
league. There remains that singular association of the conscience 
with the purse which is with pefect naiveté made a principle by 
many zealous Nonconformists. I have been challenged to say 
whether I, a Churchman, would consent, if I were in a minority, 
to pay anything for religious teaching which I held to be 

* Would not the claim of conscience be equally met by leaving change to 


the amount demanded casually on a table, from which it might be seized by 
the collector? 
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erroneous, My answer is that I certainly should not think it my 
duty to refuse the payment of a public impost, in whatever other 
way I might feel bound to protest or contend against the teaching. 
If I lived in Scotland or in France, I should not ask with con- 
scientious anxiety whether any part of my tax or rate went to the 
teaching of the Westminster Catechism or of the Catechism 
of the Council of Trent. As a dweller in the land, 1 should 
pay my dues without protest. But I have read that Mr. Perks, 
affirming that peculiar principle, put the case of a sailor who 
should come home to a country parish to find that his little 
daughter had been flogged for refusing to worship the 
Virgin Mary. What should we expect of him? asked Mr. 
Perks. Well, I should expect that he would go at once to 
the school and assault the schoolmaster, and that he would 
denounce the clergyman as implicated in the outrage, and 
that he would call on his representative M.P. or Mr. Lloyd 
George to ask a question about it in Parliament. It produces 
the effect of bathos when Mr. Perks asks if we could expect the 
father to pay the rate-collector his full demand on his next call. 
There was a surely astonishing illustration of the principle the 
other day in the action of a highly honoured citizen of Manchester, 
Mr. Edwyn Holt, who announced that, as a member of the City 
Council, he was prepared to take a loyal part in carrying out the 
Education Act, but that he should feel bound as a non-Church- 
man not to pay some part of the Education Rate except under 
manual compulsion. 

If the policy of non-payment were allowed by the responsible 
authorities to succeed, its success would be dangerously stimu- 
lating to fervid imaginations. What cause might not be helped 
to a triumph in the same way ? Orderly government by Parlia- 
mentary representation would have to bow to resolute leagues 
and street riots, and minorities would only have to make them- 
selves anarchical enough to win their way. 

It may surely be hoped that even men to whom their religion 
is supreme will on reflection be led to question the authority of 
this purse-conscience. The non-paying policy is only a morbid 
affection of English Dissent, which it may be hoped that good 
sense will soon cure ; and it is but slightly related to the very 
significant movement which is carrying the chief Nonconformist 
bodies with it. This is the federating movement. We are wit- 
nessing a reversal of the tendency which created the numerous 
Dissenting sects. The tendency to fission seems to have lost its 
force. The only recent illustration of it which suggests itself— 
and that is not very recent—is the division of the small Positivist 
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body in England into two parts. A strong backward tendency 
towards reunion is manifesting itself. The Methodist sects, in 
England, in our Colonies, in the United States, are asking them- 
selves why they should remain apart from each other. The 
accomplished fusion of the Free Kirk and the United Presby- 
terians in Scotland is telling as a suggestive example. In New 
Zealand, “an interesting proposal has been made by the 
Presbyterian Church to the members of the Congregational and 
Methodist Churches, namely, that these bodies should unite, and 
form the Evangelical Church of New Zealand.” In the United 
States, the “movement for a union of the United Brethren, the 
Methodist Protestant, and the Congregational denominations has 
entered a hopeful stage.” In England, a powerful Federation of 
Free Churches has been formed; and the chief obstacle to an 
actual fusion of these bodies seems to be the immense conserva- 
tive force of existing interests and habits. At Federation 
meetings what chiefly occupies the minds of the ministers and 
their audiences is the sacerdotalism of the Church of England ; 
and they seem to be gathering themselves up into one great 
Anti-sacerdotalist Denomination. The chief Dissenting bodies, 
not being aware of anything vital which now separates them 
from one another, nor indeed of anything that need separate 
them from the Church of England except the sacerdotalism 
which is naturally offensive to them, are constrained to make the 
most of their anti-sacerdotalism and their opposition to the 
State Church as their present chief raisons d’étre. 

As might be expected, we can see its original raison d’étre 
failing each of the old Dissenting bodies. The Methodist body 
has become in many ways unlike the Order which John Wesley 
aimed at creating ; and its preachers, though Wesley’s Sermons 
and Notes on the New Testament continue to be their appointed 
standard of doctrine, no longer preach his theology. The Con- 
gregationalists are finding that independent congregations are an 
inconvenient form of Church polity. The Baptists, no doubt, 
still repudiate infant baptism ; but they do not cling to the prin- 
ciple which involved the rejection of the baptism of infants—the 
principle that a human being is not to be recognised as a Christian 
until he or she has undergone, with intelligent consciousness, an 
inward transformation, and has so become a child of God. An 
Evangelical Free Church Catechism has been issued by a Com- 
mittee which included representatives of the Congregationalists, 
the Wesleyan Methodists, the Baptists, the Primitive Methodists, 
the Presbyterians, the Methodist New Connexion, the Bible 
Christians, and the United Methodist Free Church ; and of this 
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Catechism the chairman and convener of the Committee, the late 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, observes, in concluding his Preface : 
“In view of the distressing controversies of our forefathers, it is 
profoundly significant and gladdening to be able to add that 
every question and every answer in this Catechism has been 
finally adopted without a dissentient vote.” 

The passing from the old distressing controversies into such 
wonderful unanimity is coincident, for the younger Dissenters, 
with the adoption of the reformed theology of the Church of 
England, associated chiefly with the names of Maurice and 
Westcott, which is also the theology of the Church Catechism. 
The doctrines that those who die unconverted are consigned to 
hopeless misery and rebellion for ever, and that the Christian 
faith rests upon the infallibility of the Bible, and that the Divine 
justice is of a kind which can be satisfied by the punishment of 
the innocent in the place of the guilty, and that the Christian 
fold is entered by the way of conversion, are not to be found in 
the new Catechism of the Free Churches any more than they are 
in the old Church Catechism. And if the Free Churches have 
been imbibing the theology of the Church which they hold to be 
in spiritual bondage, they have also been imitating its modes of 
worship and of religious activity. They have shown neither 
theological nor religious originality. The composing of hymns is 
one of the surest signs of spiritual life, and the use of hymns is a 
wonderful witness of Christian unity; and the Church of England 
has been fertile during the last half-century in the production of 
hymns which are used by all English Christians, whilst the 
confederate Churches of the same period can hardly point to 
any additions made by them to the hymns of the Christian 
world, 

If the Church Catechism be understood intelligently and fairly, 
there is no reason why it should not be used by the Free 
Churches (with the unfortunate exception of the Baptists) as 
well as by the State Church. I know what a stumbling-block 
the phrase, “I was made in baptism a member of Christ, the 
child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven,” is to 
the Nonconformist; but will he find any difficulty in the sense 
which the Catechism itself puts upon the phrase when it teaches 
the child to say that in his baptism he was called to a state 
of salvation in which he must ask God’s grace to enable him to 
abide ? 

With regard to the religious element in popular education, the 
Liberation Society divides Dissenters more deeply than Dissen- 
ters and Churchmen are divided by their respective Catechisms 
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from each other. The Liberation Society seeks to liberate 
religion from State patronage and control. The teaching of 
Scripture in Board schools has been not unreasonably described 
as the setting-up by the State of a religion of its own. Certainly 
there is more of direct civil “patronage and control” in this 
teaching than in the ancient or the existing relations of the 
Church and the State. I have been officially informed that the 
representatives of the Liberation Society are true to its funda- 
mental principle, and denounce the undenominational religious 
teaching in schools supported by the State as a violation of it in 
which they cannot acquiesce. Their present testimony is, “ Let 
the State deal with secular education only, and leave the religious 
instruction of the young to the Churches. ... There must be 
no further compromise.” How, then, can Mr. Bryce say that 
“the excellent unsectarian religious instruction given in the 
Board schools gave satisfaction to all but the Roman Catholics 
and a small section of the Church of England ”—unless, indeed, 
he holds the staunch Liberationists to be in number a negligible 
quantity ? The plan supported by the Liberation Society, and 
by a certain number of Churchmen, that ministers or others 
should be admitted into the schools out of school hours, and at 
the cost of their religious bodies (including, of course, payment 
of rent), to give religious instruction to the lambs of their various 
flocks, happily does not find favour. There are strong reasons 
against it; and one of them is, that the various ministers, if they 
were sensible men, would all be giving substantially the same 
instruction ; and this would be what is now given, not only 
in the “provided” schools, but also in the great majority of 
Church schools. 

In one respect the Dissenters who are most opposed to the 
Church, and the Churchmen who are most opposed to Dissent, 
are drawing together. Both these classes agree in desiring that 
the Church should receive a constitution and become a self- 
governing body. The extreme Liberationist notion, that religion 
is dishonoured and injured by the very touch of the State, ex- 
pressed most vigorously in the shocking description by Mr. John 
Bright of the union between Church and State as an “ incestuous” 
one, may be put aside as fantastical, out of harmony with the 
Bible and history and human nature ; and may be relegated to 
keep company with the principle that it is always wrong to fight. 
The ordinary Dissenter will not easily be persuaded that it is an 
un-Christian thing to teach children out of the Bible in an unde- 
nominational manner at the public expense. But as it is a per- 
fectly rational contention that there ought to be religious equality, 
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and that no denomination should have special advantages, so it 
may also be reasonably contended that it is good that every 
religious body should be defined and exclusive, and should have 
some separate system of government of its own. The immense 
majority of the clergy, followed by some prominent religious 
laymen, are hurrying along in a movement which demands self- 
government for the Church of England. 

The movement has a pecuniary drag upon it, which holds it 
back more than is entirely honourable to religious men. It 
would seem that both Church Home-rulers and Dissenting 
Liberationists make money supreme in this question. The Dis- 
senters affirm that it would be an unspeakable spiritual advan- 
tage to the nation and to the Church itself if the Church were 
completely separated from the State: “very well; will you let 
the Church go, and its possessions with it?” It is understood 
that they would answer, “‘ Go ye, serve the Lord; only let your 
flocks and your herds be stayed ;” they would absolutely refuse 
to purchase the spiritual gain by renouncing a claim on the 
Church’s millions. High Churchmen insist that it is contrary 
to the law of Christ that a branch of the Church Catholic should 
be controlled ‘by what they personify as Czsar: “Very well; 
will you offer to give up the Church’s inherited possessions, that 
the Church may be governed according to the law of Christ by 
the Bishops and clergy ?” It is equally understood that they, on 
their part, would refuse to purchase the spiritual gain by the 
sacrifice of the millions. We are constantly assured by those who 
are demanding self-government for the Church that they wish 
the Church to remain “ established” ; meaning, apparently, that 
it should retain all its revenues untouched. 

Let us consider their plans. I confess that I have a difficulty 
in treating the policy with due respect; but I have the most con- 
straining reasons for speaking respectfully of those who advo- 
cate it. It is enough to say that my honoured and beloved friend 
Bishop Westcott was possessed by the conviction that the Church 
could not have a proper active Christian life until it obtained 
some constitutional form of self-government. High Churchmen, 
Evangelicals, Liberal Churchmen, are passing resolutions with 
impressive unanimity in support of the movement, which is 
organised by an association called the Church Reform League. 
What is proposed is as follows: We have in England two Pro- 
vinces ; each of these, Canterbury and York, has a Convocation, 
and each Convocationhas two Houses, of Bishops and clergymen. 
Each of the Provinces has of late years been endowed with a 
shadowy House of Laymen. The Lower Houses of the two 
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Convocations are to be reformed, in the sense that they are to be 
made more strictly representative of the mass of the clergy. The 
Houses of Laymen are to be made legal through a form of elec- 
tion for which a suffrage has to be devised. On the question 
what this suffrage is to be, there is much difference of opinion. 
Some insist that a Church layman must necessarily mean a 
communicant; others would be content with requiring the voter 
to have been confirmed ; others would only require a profession 
of being a member of the Church; others would dispense with 
even this qualification, and would allow all ratepayers to vote. 
Some would have women enfranchised equally with men ; others 
object that this would give us a women-governed Church. To 
get the new constitution on its legs the Legislature is to be re- 
quested to invite and empower the Convocations to frame pro- 
visions. An essential part of the plan is, that Parliament is to 
take no initiative in this construction; but, in deference to 
“ establishment,’ Parliament is to be allowed to veto without 
discussion any Bills to be presented to it by the existing Convo- 
cations or by the future Church legislature. It is proposed that 
the consent of all the six Houses should be required for the 
adoption of any legislative measure. It is believed that, if the 
Church could obtain a voice, a Parliament such as we have now 
would be only too glad to let the Church manage its own affairs, 
and would willingly endorse the Church’s Bills. It is sometimes 
admitted that in action relating to the revenues of the Church 
Parliament would probably claim, and might be permitted to 
have, a voice, as well as to give a dumb assent. These proposals 
seem to me to suggest the following comments. 

1. The co-operation, strikingly harmonious for the time, 
between the High Church and Low Church promoters of the 
scheme, runs the risk of being shattered as soon as they reach 
the point of determining what the rights and functions of the 
laity in the new constitution are to be. Clericalism at present 
dominates the movement. The Convocations are to be made 
more narrowly clerical. That is the clerical idea of “ reform.” 
High Churchmen from time to time declare that nothing will 
induce them to consent that laymen shall have any power or 
share of power over the doctrine or the ritual of the Church. 

2. Is it the fact that Parliament and the nation are so weary 
of religious differences, or so convinced of their own incompe- 
tency to deal with religious questions, as to be ready to hand 
over to the Anglican clergy powers of recognised importance 
which they have held and exercised for centuries? To create 
an exclusive self-governing Church of England for this country 
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is no simple piece of adjustment ; it is a revolution. Parliament 
would no doubt be willing to grant—say to the Wesleyan 
Methodists, almost without discussion, any modification of the 
“ Deed-poll” which they might unanimously desire. But Parlia- 
ment is notused toregulating Methodism ; and Methodism— proud 
as its sons may reasonably be of its development—is not to the 
English people as large as the Church. And the Church has the 
use of very considerable property which Parliament has hitherto 
treated as national, and of which the Church has had the use 
under a multitude of conditions laid down in the laws of the 
nation. If we do the clerical party the honour of believing that 
they would be ready to make great sacrifices for the sake of 
obtaining spiritual freedom, we know that they, like the Noncon- 
formists, have a conscience; and the alienating of ecclesiastical 
endowments from the service of the Church would seem to them 
such a robbing of God, that they would not, if they could 
help it, surrender them, even to be delivered from Erastianism. 
Parliament, with the power of the purse, and traditions of civil 
control of the Church reaching back to the beginning of 
Christianity in this country, would be little likely to be content 
with the exercise of a silent veto on Church legislation. If there 
is any doubt on this point, the question might be brought to a 
test by a Parliamentary motion in the form of a Resolution, to 
the effect that the House of Commons would be glad to be 
relieved from the discussion of ecclesiastical affairs. What 
member would move sucha Resolution? If some Lord Hugh 
Cecil had the courage to move it, how much support would he 
receive from the Churchmen in the House ? 

3. It is remarkable that, in the Resolutions and speeches and 
papers by which the self-government of the Church has been 
advocated, no mention has been made—unless it has escaped my 
notice—of the appointment of Bishops. Apparently it has not 
been thought politic to raise this question. No doubt the clergy 
are also impressed by the fact that, chiefly through Mr. 
Gladstone’s long leadership of the Liberal party, the Bishops 
appointed by the Crown have not only been excellent men, but 
have also been for the most part as clericalist as if the clergy 
themselves had elected them. But the Church cannot be 
regarded as free and self-governing, or be de-Erastianised, so 
long as its chief pastors are imposed upon it by the civil power. 
The Church Leaguers refer us to the Nonconformist bodies, and 
to the Free Churches of America and our colonies, to provoke 
us to jealousy ; but in which of these does the civil government 
select men for their pastorates ?_ I have been told in private that 
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of course the Church must in time claim to appoint its own 
Bishops ; that it is necessary to proceed step by step; that the 
great thing is to get the Church made an exclusive body, with 
representative assemblies ; that Parliament, having consented to 
the Church thus constituting itself and acquiring a Voice, will be 
confronted with a perpetual living demand which it will be unable 
to resist ; and that the Episcopal Church may, in the good time 
coming, be made as separate from civil interference as the rest of 
the Free Churches. Well, let the nation also, as well as the 
anti-Erastian clergy, keep this issue in view. 

4. There are supporters of the movement who will protest that 
they have no intention of going so far; that all that they want is 
that by some reasonable reform the Convocations should be 
made more exactly representative of the clergy, and that repre- 
sentative bodies of laymen should be created, by means of which 
the Church laity may express their opinions ; and that Parlia- 
ment should thus have the advantage of learning what the mind 
of the Church is, without any destruction of the old constitutional 
relations of Church and State in this country. But these 
moderate reformers are bound to take into account the ulterior 
aims of those who put the enthusiasm into the Church Home- 
rule movement; and they should further ask themselves whether 
it is in the nature of Englishmen to trouble themselves about 
voting for representatives who are to express opinions, if they 
have any, but to exercise no real power. At present, the election 
of the laymen of the Houses of Canterbury and York, or of the 
members of Diocesan Conferences, does not perceptibly agitate 
any parish or diocese ; and, if a suffrage were determined and 
the election made a legal one, a little more interest might at first 
be excited, but it would almost certainly evaporate when it came 
to be realised that the laymen were elected to express opinions 
and not to exercise powers; and then the laymen, continuing to 
be virtually nominees of the clergy, would have little more 
weight with the House of Commons than they have now. 

In the meantime the active promoters of the movement will 
give no help towards the carrying out of a reform which is 
included in their policy, and which might reasonably be a first 
step in the application of it,—the formation of Church Councils 
in parishes, with statutory powers of a very limited but useful 
kind; a reform of which one effect would be to restrict in 
certain matters the autocracy of the parish clergyman. 

A practical Englishman, invited to make serious changes in the 
laws and constitution of his country, is sure to ask, Cui bono? 
Who is to be the better for the changes? If the nation is to 
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make the gran rifiuto, and to resolve that it will impoverish and 
weaken itself by putting out of its sovereign control for the first 
time in its history the most vital forces by which the country is 
moved, it is natural to ask what benefits the surrender will gain 
for the English people. We can name, I think, certain eccle- 
siastical reforms which are desired with substantial unanimity by 
the lay members of the Church. It is held that there ought to 
be some practical power and method of restraining the clergy 
from making unauthorised changes in ritual, and in particular 
from reviving medizval usages; it is generally agreed that it 
would be a good thing that parishioners should have some means 
of expressing and enforcing their preferences in the Church 
affairs of their parish; and, as to alterations of the Prayer Book, 
amidst much variety of opinion and desire, the two for which 
most votes would be given are the disuse of the Athanasian 
Creed, and the substitution of plain directions for the unaccount- 
able Ornaments Rubric. It does not appear that the way to 
obtain these reforms is to put legislation for the Church into the 
hands of the Clerical Convocations. It is not so easy to name 
reforms which the clergy desire. Some clergymen are calling 
out for discipline of the laity as much more necessary than 
discipline of the clergy. There are not a few who would like to 
see the marrying of a divorced person made punishable. But 
the chief desire—a deep and even passionate one—of the 
majority of the clergy is that the reproach of being Erastian 
may be taken away from the Church of England; that the 
Church should no longer be under the control of the Crown 
and the National Legislature, but should be enabled to know no 
government but that of Christ its Head and His vicegerents the 
Bishops and clergy. 

There was a touching phrase in a letter which an enthusiastic 
pro-Boer wrote from South Africa in the later time of the war. 
“ The average British officer exercising military law appears from 
what I have seen of him to regard himself as a vicegerent of the 
Almighty without His responsibility.” Probably a similar im- 
pression is made upon many of those who hear the sacerdotal 
claims put forward by High Church clergymen. Ina true New 
Testament sense, all who exercise any functions here on earth 
may regard themselves as vicegerents of the Almighty. “If any 
man speak, let him speak as if uttering oracles of God; if any 
man serve, let him do his service as out of strength which God 
supplies.” We are taught to confess the mystery that all holy 
desires, all good counsels, and all just works, proceed from God. 
But the fallacy into which this faith is perverted is when persons 
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or classes assume that they are God’s vicegerents in the sense 
which the pro-Boer observer meant to express in the words 
“without God’s responsibility.” It is taken for granted that to 
some person, or class, or assembly, the Almighty, or the Lord 
Jesus Christ, has delegated an authority or pledged an inspiration 
which makes them His representatives with plenary powers in 
His absence. This claim is not only different from, it is contra- 
dictory to, that faith to which I have referred. It leaves it a 
conveniently open question what the powers precisely are, and 
how they are necessarily limited. The Pope, for example, is 
Christ’s vicegerent ; therefore, it is contended, he is infallible ; 
but, to make such a prerogative anything but monstrous, his 
infallibility is limited in an entirely arbitrary manner, and he is 
only infallible when he speaks ex cathedrd, on a question of faith 
or morals, for the direction of the universal Church. Christ said 
to the Eleven, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” (He said also, “Where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.”) The 
sacerdotalist interpretation of that promise is something of this 
kind: Christ must have meant that He delegated His authority 
over the Church to the Twelve; this authority must have been 
handed on by the Twelve to the persons they appointed to 
succeed them ; the transmission of this authority must have been 
made by the laying-on of hands; therefore, those who have had 
the authorised hands laid upon them in uninterrupted sequence 
from the Apostles possess in our day an authority delegated by 
Christ, which must as a matter of course be subject to all sorts of 
conditions and limitations, no one can say what; but which is 
unique and exclusive, mysterious and awful. But Christ did not 
say, “ I appoint you as my representatives to exercise my authority 
in my absence;” what He said was, “I am with you all the 
days.” It was a promise of infinite significance, demanding very 
strong faith. But it no more conferred official infallibility or 
right of dictation on even the most favoured Apostle, than it 
secured his soul from sin, or his body from dependence on the 
ordinary physical conditions. Let it be true that the Bishops and 
clergy are ordained of God; but so are the civil powers, if 
St. Paul is right, ordained of God. What the relations and the 
respective functions of the religious and civil powers should be 
can by no legitimate interpretation be inferred from Christ’s 
promises or Apostolic teaching ; it has to be learnt from Divinely 
instructed experience of what is best for the whole human family 
of God. 

J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, 
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ON March 8, 1874, the Zacna, a small steamer of 322 tons, 
employed by the Pacific Steam Navigation Company in trading 
with the ports north of Valparaiso, capsized in the early hours of 
the morning at a distance of nine or ten miles from the coast. 
The disaster was due to careless and excessive loading of a 
vessel already reputed to be crank. The cargo partially shifting 
in the night, and giving her a marked list on the port side, the 
Tacna failed to right herself from a heavy lurch caused by the long 
ground swell off the shore, and turned turtle in less than fifteen 
minutes. Nine of her eighteen passengers were drowned, as 
well as ten out of the crew of thirty-four. The survivors 
got off in boats, and with the master, John Hyde—who was 
twenty-five minutes in the water before being saved—landed, 
after a weary pull of six hours, at the small port of Los 
Vilos, 

The catastrophe caused a great sensation at Valparaiso, and 
was vigorously commented upon by the press, which, not 
unnaturally, held the master of the wrecked vessel answerable 
for the lamentable loss of life. A naval court of inquiry at 
once met at our Consulate under the presidency of Mr. Drum- 
mond-Hay, and Hyde, with the other survivors, was examined; 
the Court finding both the master and the agents on shore of 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company highly censurable for the 
careless and improper loading of the vessel, especially on the 
upper deck. The Court animadverted at the same time on the 
absence of proper supervision of the clearing of vessels in 
Chilean harbours, there being thus no check on the condition 
in which they proceeded to sea. My attention had been called 
before, I regret to say, to malpractices on other British ships 
similar to those which had proved fatal in the Zacna. I there- 
fore immediately communicated the finding of the Court and 
its remarks to the Chilean Government, and suggested the 
delegation to some authority in their ports of powers to prevent 
vessels departing in an unsafe condition. 

Meanwhile the Valparaiso authorities, moved by the popular 
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feeling, themselves instituted an inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the wreck. The case, it is most essential to explain, 
was one which they were legally incompetent to deal with other- 
wisethan for pure purposes of investigation, it having been proved 
beyond any doubt that the Zacna had gone down on the high 
seas entirely outside the limits of the Chilean waters. Our 
Consul, none the less, very properly placed at their disposal all 
the evidence given before the Naval Court, the principal 
witnesses, including Hyde, being examined by the magistrate 
charged with the inquiry. The circumstances attending the loss 
of the vessel having thus been fully gone into on the Chilean as 
well as the British side, it became necessary to send Hyde home 
to answer for his conduct before the Board of Trade and his 
employers, The Consul accordingly informed the Maritime 
Governor that he proposed despatching the man to Liverpool 
by the next mail, inquiring at the same time whether it was 
desired to interrogate him further before his departure. No 
answer being returned to this communication, Hyde sailed in 
the ///imani on March 25. 

No sooner was his departure known, than there arose such 
an outcry at this “ great criminal having been allowed to leave 
the country,” that the Government, intimidated by the clamour, 
and inspired bya President who was only too prone to arbitrary 
proceedings, took the unwarrantable step of telegraphing to Lota, 
where the ///mani was to touch thirty-six hours after leaving 
Valparaiso, to have “ the offender flying from justice” seized 
and brought back. Hyde was accordingly taken out of the 
ship, put in irons, and, on arriving at Valparaiso, was confined 
in the common jail, and at first kept au secret. 

Although not a little disturbed by the arrest, | was on 
sufficiently cordial terms with the Chilean Ministers to flatter 
myself that I should be able to convince them of its illegality, 
and thus be spared having to take official action in this 
unpleasant business. Unfortunately the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, M. Ibafiez, was away at his country house at Quillota, 
eighty miles from Santiago. I sent him avery pressing message 
through the official mayor, or Under-Secretary, M. Domingo 
Gana—now the much-esteemed representative of his Govern- 
ment in this country—but received the somewhat annoying 
reply that he was indisposed,* and would not return for some 
days. An offer I made to go down and see him was taken no 
notice of. I then tried to convince the Minister of Justice that 


* I subsequently learned from Mr. Drummond-Hay that the Minister was in 
perfect health and had used violent language at Valparaisoin favour of Hyde’s 
arrest, which indeed Mr. Hay attributed to him. 
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Hyde’s seizure was unjustifiable, and might have serious 
consequences. M. Barcelo, however, treated the affair lightly, 
if not flippantly, and confined himself to saying that justice 
must take its course. I also saw the Minister of War, M. Pinto, 
whom | frequently met at his near relatives, the Vergaras. 
Don Anibal Pinto, a man of high standing and character, who 
afterwards succeeded M. Errazuriz in the Presidency, listened 
to me courteously, and undertook to convey my urgent remon- 
strances to the President. To my chagrin, however, I found 
that he, too, thought the incident of little importance. Several 
days thus passed; my well-meant efforts and warnings pro- 
ducing no result beyond a verbal message from the absent 
Ibafiez to the effect that Hyde was now allowed to com- 
municate with the British Consul. I could defer action no 
longer, and sent in an official note pointing out the complete 
illegality of the arrest, as shown by the fact, which had been 
proved beyond question, that the Zacna had foundered on 
the high seas entirely outside Chilean jurisdiction. On that 
ground I demanded the release of a British subject arbitrarily 
detained. 

To this note I received an extremely long-winded and any- 
thing but conciliatory reply, treating my arguments as scarcely 
worthy of consideration and declining to interfere in any way 
in the proceedings against Hyde. I thereupon addressed a very 
vigorous protest to M. Ibatiez—whose reasoning was, I may 
fairly say, deplorably weak—holding his Government answer- 
able for the illegal acts of their agents, and insisting on the 
liberation of a man who, whatever might be his error, was in 
no way accountable to Chilean judges, and had been forcibly 
taken out of a Royal Mail steamer under circumstances of 
peculiar indignity. In both my communications I purposely 
avoided putting forward any claim for pecuniary damages, well 
knowing how sensitive the Chileans were certain to be on that 
score. 

The excitement caused by the Zacna incident now reached 
its height. The newspapers loudly applauded the attitude of 
the Government and professed amazement at my audacity in 
venturing to question its correctness. I have passed through 
far more important crises in the course of a long diplomatic 
career, but this storm in a teacup is one of the sharpest I can 
remember. Society at Santiago was divided respecting the 
affair, but I fortunately had influential friends who supported 
me in my contention as to the wrongful seizure of Hyde. 
Among these were two distinguished lawyers and members of 
Congress, MM. Cood and Huneeus, both of foreign extraction, 
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the former being of English* and the latter of German 
parentage. These gentlemen did me essential service in the 
controversy in which I was engaged, but made no concealment 
that the predominant feeling was: “We will face ten wars with 
Englandrather than surrender Hyde.” The national susceptibility 
and an excessive—almost morbid—conception of the dignity 
of the country which are characteristic of the entire Spanish- 
American race, were screwed up to the highest pitch. On the 
other hand, the large and influential British community at 
Valparaiso were equally up in arms over the outrage committed, 

A fortnight had now elapsed since Hyde’s arrest. On 
April 12 I was surprised by a visit from M. Ibafiez, who 
entered my room with a jaunty air, a smiling countenance and 
extended hand. I bowed to him, of course, and motioned him 
to a seat, but at once said that, before shaking hands, I had 
much to say of his neglectful treatment of me to which was 
mainly due the serious turn the Zacna affair had now taken. 
M. Ibafiez seemed greatly taken aback and impressed (as I 
wished him to be) by my resentful tone, and soon retired in 
evident confusion. The next day he sent me an official com- 
munication, referring to my reception of him, and giving an 
account of it of which he begged me to confirm the correctness, 
“as my reply would determine the attitude to be observed 
towards me by his Government in future.” His object clearly 
was to get me to commit myself by some injudicious statement 
that might be used against me with our Foreign Office, and 
thereby to extricate himself at my expense from the awkward 
position he had got into. In reply I begged “to be excused 
from following him on to the ground to which he apparently 
wished to lead me,” being, I said, unwilling to further complicate 
our controversy by the importation of extraneous matter. I 
admitted, however, that, while most anxious to preserve the 
friendliest relations with his Government, I did not feel bound 
to show marked cordiality to a Minister who had done nothing 
to meet me in my earnest desire to settle the Tacna affair 
amicably and without taking diplomatic action on it. “For the 
rest, I would continue in the discharge of my official duties 
without heeding the threat which the concluding passage of 
M. Ibafiez’s note possibly contained.” 

The answer to my letter was a request that I would call the 
next day at the Moneda,t when M. Ibajiez “ felt confident that our 


* Mr. Cood had been partly educated in England. Two maternal uncles of 
his, of the name of Ross, were for years on the staff of the 7imes. 

+ The Moneda (Mint) is the President’s official residence, and contains the 
chief Government offices. The original plans for this building as a Mint were 
VOL. XLI 56 
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interview would lead to the satisfactory object he proposed to 
himself.” On reaching the Foreign Department I found in the 
waiting-room M. Pinto, who asked as a favour to be present at 
the interview about to take place. Nothing, I replied, could be 
more agreeable to me than his presence, but as I had not come 
to apologise to his colleague, but rather to make quite clear my 
standpoint in the Zacna incident, I preferred seeing M. Ibajiez 
alone. Some description of the Chilean Foreign Minister may 
not be out of place here. He was a small man of insig- 
nificant appearance, with thin sandy hair, and the address and 
bearing of a schoolmaster. Somehow he reminded me of 
the St. Omer of my boyhood.* By profession he was a 
lawyer—of no particular distinction—verbose and _ boastful, 
and at this time much inflated by the encomiums bestowed 
on his interminable notes on the Argentine Boundary ques- 
tion. In no way a man of mark, he was essentially a puppet 
in the hands of the President, who, throughout, as I well 
knew, was answerable for the high-handed proceedings against 
Hyde. 

Scarcely had I entered the room when, to my intense sur- 
prise, the Minister began with ill-concealed emotion to express 
his regret that he had not better appreciated and seconded my 
efforts to settle the affair amicably at the outset. He was, how- 
ever, chiefly anxious to be assured that I had not intended any 
insult in not shaking hands when he called upon me. _ I had no 
difficulty in satisfying him on that point, and stretched out my 
hand, which he grasped with effusion. The poor man was, in 
fact, in the most submissive of moods, as he let appear just 
before by stooping to pick up a walking-stick that had slipped 
out of my hand—dquite accidentally, I need scarcely say, arid 
in no parodying reminiscence of one of old Prince Metternich’s 
stock anecdotes.f 

“ And now,” despondingly inquired the Minister, “ what is to 
be done ? What would you have us do?” I said that it was 
not for me to show him the way out of the difficulty. I could 
only repeat that the affair must be stopped as speedily as 
possible. I insisted on Hyde’s release ; if he could effect this 
by legal methods, so much the better for him, Here M. Ibafiez 
intended, it is said (I believe erroneously), for the city of Mexico, and, in the 
strange confusion of the old Spanish days, sent by mistake to Santiago. The 
tradition, however, appears doubtful, and is denied in M. Wiener’s Chili e¢ 
Chiliens. 

* Vide Recollections of a Diplomatist, vol. i. pp. 34-5. 
+ The memorable interview at Dresden, when Napoleon, in order to test the 


pliancy of the Austrian statesman, threw his hat down, Metternich not attempt- 
ing to pick it up. 
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rang the bell, and, writing a few lines, handed them to a 
messenger, at the same time explaining that he was sending a 
request to the Supreme Court (to which the affair had come up 
on appeal from Valparaiso) “ to suspend proceedings at once.” 
He then asked what were my terms. I told him that my con- 
ception of my duty to my Government made it impossible for 
me to assist any longer at the arbitrary incarceration of my 
countryman. If, therefore, I was not in a position to report 
home by the mail of April 22—six days hence—that Hyde had 
been set free, I would take upon myself to suspend relations 
and withdraw to Valparaiso, where I would await further 
instructions from H.M. Government. Further, the release 
must be notified to me officially, with some suitable expression 
of regret for the error committed, which I could transmit home. 
M. Ibajiez, although evidently much relieved by what I said, 
seemed anxious to know whether a pecuniary indemnity would 
be demanded. I reminded him that I had carefully reserved 
this point for the decision of the Foreign Office, though it 
seemed to me only reasonable that Hyde should be indemnified 
for wrongful imprisonment. The Minister then proposed we 
should draft the expression of regret which would, in my 
opinion, meet the circumstances. Being, however, loth to 
press him further at the moment, I said we could settle that 
point when he came to me the next day, as he proposed doing. 
On parting he again thanked me effusively “for all I had done.” 

When the Minister called upon me, as arranged, he seemed 
rather inclined to shilly-shally about the release of Hyde, appre- 
hending, he said, that it might be difficult to obtain a unanimous 
decision from the Supreme Court for his liberation. He had 
evidently seen the President in the interval, but he soon changed 
his tone on my warning him again of my firm resolve to sus- 
pend relations if necessary. He then inquired whether I had 
prepared the draft we had spoken of the day before, and here, 
in my sincere desire to spare him what seemed the humiliation 
of dictating terms to him, I was so weak as to say that I was 
not particular about the exact wording of the regret to be ex- 
pressed. ‘“Ustedes son caballeros” (you are gentlemen), I 
said, “‘and can be trusted to say gracefully what is needed.” 
Thereupon he left me, not, however, without destroying in my 
presence, of his own accord, the threatening note he had sent 
me and of which he was evidently much ashamed.* Finally, 
on the evening of the 21st, I received a private line from 
M. Ibafiez, stating that the Supreme Court had quashed the 
proceedings at Valparaiso, and I was thus able to telegraph next 
* I had thought it advisable to kcep copies of this curious correspondence. 
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day to Lord Derby—the second Disraeli Administration had 
shortly before come in—that Hyde had been released. 

I was well satisfied with my success in the affair, and still 
mere glad to receive, after a few weeks interval—Panama or 
Montevideo being still at that time the nearest points whence it 
was possible to communicate with Europe by telegraph—a 
message of approval from Lord Derby. Great was my disgust, 
therefore, when the formal notification of the decree of the 
Supreme Court reached me without a single expression of re- 
gret, or the admission of any wrong-doing on the part of the 
Chilean authorities. I, of course, reported home this breach 
of faith, and assumed an attitude of great reserve towards the 
Government, being, in due course, instructed to demand satis- 
faction and compensation for the arrest. The final settlement 
of the affair did not, however, take place for months, and the 
Tacna incident affected my official relations until nearly the 
end of my stay in Chile. It practically came to a personal 
contest over the question between the stubborn autocratic 
President and myself, which at one time led to the resignation 
of the maladroit Ibafiez and the substitution for him of my 
friend Don Enrique Cood, whose appointment was avowedly 
intended to be agreeable to H.M. Government and their repre- 
sentative. 
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CANADA AND PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS 


IT stands to reason that the success of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
of Imperial Reciprocity ultimately depends on the attitude of the 
other party to the compact, i.e., the great groups of self-governing 
colonies, the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. This is clearly 
recognised by the supporters of the policy in this country, and 
by no one more clearly than the Colonial Secretary himself. In 
a letter of May 29 to the editor of the British Australasian, who 
had written pointing out that the earlier cables from Australia 
published in the English press in no way represented real 
Australian feeling on preferential trade, Mr. Chamberlain observed, 
“T need hardly point out to you that if Colonial opinion were 
indeed hostile, or even apathetic, there would not be the slightest 
possibility of carrying through so great a reform, and I should 
feel justified in abandoning the struggle if I were not warmly 
supported by the Colonies; but I do not, however, accept the 
reports of articles as to Australian opinion as being in any way 
conclusive, and I shall certainly be much interested to know 
what is the final judgment, as far as public opinion can be tested, 
when the nature of my proposals becomes known.” It is of 
immense interest to us in the Mother Country to know the exac’ 
feeling of Greater Britain towards the proposals with which the 
most powerful British Minister of modern times has linked his 
fame and fortunes. Owing to the very inadequate and not 
unfrequently biased telegraphic news which passes from Great 
Britain to the Colonies and from the Colonies here, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to form a competent opinion at any time as to 
Colonial sentiment on any question of Imperial interest. In the 
present instance it is manifest, as we pointed out last month, that 
misleading versions of Mr. Chamberlain’s views have been cabled 
from London to the Colonies, with the inevitable result of 
producing misleading criticism. The information which passes 
between London and Ottawa is said to be largely under American 
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control, and if this be so, we may imagine how the monopoly 
has been manipulated on a question in which American and 
Canadian interests are superficially, at any rate diametrically, 
opposed. People ignorant of the manner in which Canadian 
news is worked, have not unnaturally expressed some surprise 
at the comparative silence of the Dominion towards Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy, as it is felt that in “the big fight” for 
which he has stripped he will require, and is entitled to receive, 
all the moral support which the self-governing colonies can 
afford. He has now committed himself to a policy with which 
Canada is, beyond all other parts of the Empire, identified, and 
it certainly would be strange if it excited little enthusiasm in 
Toronto, Montreal, and Ottawa. The failure is, however, not a 
failure of enthusiasm, but simply a failure of news. Never have 
the people of Canada been more moved by any British declara- 
tions than by the great speeches which have been made during 
the last few weeks both by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, and 
by the official assertions that the Mother Country will not leave 
the Dominion in the lurch in the struggle with Germany in which 
she has become involved by her adoption of preferential rates in 
favour of British imports. 


Just as we are not allowed to know what is passing in Canada, 
so Canadians are not allowed to know the condition of public 
opinion here, as may be gathered from the recent speech of 
Mr. Fielding, the Minister of Finance in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Government, who completely under-rates the strength and depth 
of the national sentiment behind the Colonial Secretary. 

It is recognised in England to-day [the Minister said] that the line which 
Mr. Chamberlain is taking is the outcome of the policy of Canada, and there- 
fore what Mr. Chamberlain is doing is precisely what we have been doing for 
seven years in the Dominion. Buz even that more moderate and more compre- 
hensive policy of Mr. Chamberlain is only meeting with a moderate degree of 
support at present [our italics]. Our sympathies are with the right hon. 
gentleman, and I trust he may go ahead, and that his movement may make 
progress. But there is nv use in our pretending to-day that England is accept- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas on corn duties, or even the larger and more 
moderate ideas of Mr. Chamberlain. He is going to have an uphill fight 
before he accomplishes his object. Our hearts go out to him, but at the same 
time let us not shut our eyes to the fact that he is encountering a great measure 
of hostility, and that he is not going to win in a moment. 

The passage which we have underlined shows how ludicrously 
the political position at home must be misrepresented abroad. 
Clear-sighted observers in close touch with the parliamentary 
situation at home, and still more those who have any know- 
ledge of the feeling in the constituencies, which are much more 
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robust and progressive than our jaded legislators, declare that 
there is every reason to believe that before many months are over 
the Unionist Party will be practically solid and intensely enthusi- 
astic in support of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. Any defection 
of the weaker brethren will be more than compensated by a large 
accession of Radical electors. It is noteworthy that Mr. Tarte— 
a leading French Canadian—recently a member of the Laurier 
Cabinet, who is both a high Protectionist and an Irish Nationalist, 
and as such might have been expected to oppose the Chamber- 
lain policy, has come out with a strong declaration in support of 
Mr. Chamberlain. Speaking in the same debate as Mr. Fielding, 
he pronounced the Birmingham policy to be not only bold but 
of vital interest to Canada, and he predicted that were it success- 
ful the Dominion would purchase more from England than 
under the present tariff. Canada could not afford to give free 
entry to all articles from Great Britain, but there was nothing to 
prevent her raising her tariff on commodities she could not pro- 
duce, and making a reduction in favour of the Mother Country. 
He recognised that a small preference in the Home market would 
be of enormous value to Canada. It would greatly promote 
Canadian prosperity without inflicting any injury on the Mother 
Country. We trust that the rumour that Mr. Tarte contemplates 
contesting a British constituency on the preferential policy may 
be well founded. He would be a welcome and valuable addition 
to the House of Commons. We believe that Mr. Fielding and 
Mr. Tarte, who speak respectively from the standpoint of the 
moderate and the high Protectionist, represent practically the 
unanimous opinion of the Canadian people. Mr. Borden, the 
leader of the Conservative Opposition, is also strongly favourable, 
Professor Goldwin Smith, whom it is still the fashion to quote 
as “a Canadian authority” in certain English newspapers, is 
naturally hostile. He belongs to the straitest sect of the Free 
Trade Pharisees, but he may be said to carry his own party under 
his own hat, so far as Canada is concerned. 


THE ATTITUDE OF AUSTRALIA 


What, again, is the precise attitude of the Australian Common- 
wealth towards the policy of preferential taritfs ? The evidence 
appears to be superficially somewhat conflicting, but is not so 
essentially conflicting as it looks, It is true, as Mr. Chamberlain 
observed in his letter to the editor of the British Australasian, that 
the first extracts from Australian newspapers seem to be some- 
what adverse, and it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
Australian press has great influence, It is somewhat entertaining 
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to note the infinite gusto with which fanatical Free Trade organs 
in this country parade the hostility of extreme Protectionist 
organs in the Colonies to the suggestion that they should modify 
their tariffs with a view to Imperial Reciprocity. We believe, 
however, that when the great mass of Australian Protectionists 
read the text of the speeches of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, 
they will see that no one is talking of “ Free Trade within the 
Empire,” the time for which has long gone by, and that there is 
full recognition here that Protective tariffs are vital to Australian 
commercial and political interests, just as it is vital to home 
interests that any alteration in our fiscal system shall be gradual 
and moderate. Neither one country nor the other can afford to 
suddenly thrust a ramrod into a delicate industrial organisation. 
The importance of the hostility expressed by the so-called 
Free Trade press of the Australian Colonies should not be 
over-rated. These newspapers and the trading interests they 
represent have completely failed to convince the Commonwealth 
Parliament of the wisdom of their views. They are Cobdenite 
extremists crying in a wilderness of Protection; and though they 
may represent important mercantile interests at Sydney, they in 
no sense speak for Australian sentiment as a whole. It is always 
difficult to diagnose public opinion at a distance. But ona 
careful review of the attitude of Australia towards this question 
in past years, of the utterances of practical politicians at the 
present day, and on recognising the obvious and overwhelming 
material advantages to her of obtaining a favoured access to 
British markets, we incline to the opinion that, apart from a 
few coteries of extreme Protectionists and rabid Free Traders, 
the great body of moderate opinion throughout the Australian 
Colonies is heartily in sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain. 


Sir Edmund Barton, the capable Federal Premier, who is any- 
thing but a creature of impulse, on being asked to express his 
views, very wisely preferred to confine himself to generalities 
pending the arrival of the text of the Parliamentary debates at 
Westminster, but he did not think it necessary to conceal his 
leanings. He declared : 


In my view it is certain that, unless the United Kingdom arms herself with 
powers to meet by retaliation fiscal attacks by foreigners on the Colonies and 
herself, and is prepared to exercise such powers, closer fiscal relations within 
the Empire in the direction of tariff preference will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible. This method of establishing such relations has been characterised as 
“artificial” and “ unnatural,” but if the Empire is viewed as a whole, it is hard 
to discover the meaning and the justice of such epithets. I myself am strongly 
in favour of the adoption of arrangements whereby trade between the various 
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parts of the Empire and the Mother Country would be distinctly favo ured and 
developed, subject to the continued freedom of each self-governing colony 
with regard to its own fiscal policy. Under such conditions preferential 
arrangements would not only be more practicable, but would also be a great 


deal easier to bring about. The accomplishment of such arrangements would 
be of enormous advantage to the whole Empire. 
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Mr. Alfred Deakin, who is one of the most attractive and popular 
figures in Australian politics, the Attorney-General of the Federal 
Government and the acting Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 
during Sir Edmund Barton’s visit to this country last year, has 
sent the following telegram to the Editor of the British Australasian 
as his “ personal estimate of Australian sentiment” : “The Com- 
monwealth Government and all the Governments of the separate 
States approve of Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential trade proposals. 
Only the extreme section of the Free Traders are opposed to 
them, and an immense majority is assured for the new policy 
when it is put before the country. Personally, I consider preferen- 
tial tariffs an indispensable foundation of the Empire.” It is 
perfectly understood that this is an unofficial utterance, but at the 
same time it is the most responsible and reliable account of the 
reception of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in the Australian Colonies. 
Another important Member of the Federal Cabinet, viz., Mr. 
Kingston, Minister for Trade and Customs, who was for many 
years Premier of South Australia, and is an advanced Radical, 
told the Federal House of Representatives that “their duty was 
to wait and support the Imperial Government in every way. He 
had no doubt but that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy would appeal to 
the great heart of the British people.” That is the soundest 
judgment that has yet been pronounced at a distance on the 
feeling in British constituencies. Then, again, there is the 
highly important official endorsement of the new departure by 
the Government of New South Wales, which, as we have seen 
(“Episodes of the Month”) led to an invaluable debate in the 
House of Commons, in the course of which Mr. Balfour made 
his famous declaration that the Mother Country would stand by 
any British Colony attacked for giving her a preference. The 
telegram from the Governor of New South Wales (June 6) was as 
follows : 


My Government recognise that preferential trade will be directly advan- 
tageous to Australia by securing her a market for her natural products ; and, 
believing that this policy is in the highest degree conducive to the welfare and 
solidarity of the Empire and the union of British-speaking people, strongly 
support your proposal to investigate the practicability of such a preference. 
Also, realising that what is Canada’s turn to-day may be Australia’s to-morrow, 
they express great satisfaction at the declaration by the British Government 
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that every self-governing colony shall be secured in the free exercise of its 
right to enter into closer trade relations with the Mother Country. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s over eager opponents in this country did not 
gain anything by challenging this telegram, as it produced a 
statement from Sir John See, the Premier of New South Wales, 
that it was simply a copy of a resolution unanimously adopted by 
the Cabinet—the spontaneous result of the utterances of British 
statesmen. Apparently it had been hoped by persons who must 
be amazingly ignorant of the relations between the Governor of 
a self-governing colony and his Ministers, that some official 
pressure had been applied by Sir Harry Rawson, acting on the 
suggestion of our wicked Colonial Secretary. The day after this 
telegram was sent, viz., June 7, Mr. Waddell, the State Treasurer and 
Minister for Railways in New South Wales, madea strong speech 
in support of Mr.Chamberlain’s preferential proposals, which have 
also received the adherence of the new Premier of Tasmania. 


So far the Cobdenites do not appear to have been able to array 
many Australian opinions of importance against the policy of 
tariff reform. ‘There is, of course, the declaration of Mr. Reid, 
the Leader of the Opposition in the Federal Parliament, who 
delights in wild and extravagant language, of which he has an 


unusual command, and who is credited with the sensational 
statement that “ Free Trade meant peace, but Preferential Trade, 
which includes Protection, means universal conscription.” The 
answer to this extraordinary assertion is surely to be found in 
Australia herself, whose commercial system is founded on a pro- 
tective basis without its ever having been suggested that this re- 
quires “universal conscription.” Then again the military system 
of the United States, which has surrounded herself with a Chinese 
wall of Protection against the rest of the world, is about as far 
removed from “universal conscription” as any system can well be. 
It should be noted also that in Europe conscription preceded the 
construction of the great Protective tariffs, so this analogy also 
fails. Does Mr. Reid seriously invite us to believe that the British 
alone among the nations of the world are not masters in their 
own house, and that we must not touch our tariff for fear of 
“ hurting the susceptibilities’ or exciting the ire of other nations ? 
If that is his opinion, it is certainly not Australian opinion. The 
opposition of Sir William Macmillan, who is a serious politician 
and Deputy Leader of the Free Trade Opposition in the Federal 
Parliament, is more to the point. In his judgment as a Free 
Trader—but, be it remembered, a Free Trader in a Protectionist 
Commonwealth—“ a preferential tariff would hamper the trade 
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relations of Australia with foreign countries. Some time in the 
future there would be an immense trade between Australia ahd 
the western coast of America, Japan, China, and India; even at 
the present time her trade with foreign countries was increasing 
by leaps and bounds, and any embargo of foreign goods would 
inevitably cause retaliation.” The answer to this is that so far 
from occupying a weaker position as regards other Powers, the 
Australian Commonwealth would be in an infinitely stronger 
position for making her bargains under the proposed policy. 
British statesmen would necessarily be compelled to study 
colonial interests in making commercial treaties, and as we should 
have so much more to offer other Powers than anybody else, it is 
not easy to see why Australia’s external trade should suffer. On 
the whole we are not disposed to attach much importance to the 
telegram of the Daily Chronicle, dated Melbourne, June 8, to the 
effect that there is “no enthusiasm in any one of the six States 
of the Australian Commonwealth with regard to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech”; and that the Colonial Secretary had been 
denounced by some innominate speaker in the Federal Parlia- 
ment as “a political cheapjack.” 


Even if Australia were, contrary to our belief, hostile to a pre- 
ferential policy, it would in no way affect our duty to proceed 
with it, as it undoubtedly excites great enthusiasm in other parts 
of the Empire; as moreover it is, in the words of Mr. Deakin, 
“indispensable” to Imperial unity, it would be a gross failure of 
duty on the part of the Mother Country not to do her utmost to 
promote it. If the daughter-nations fail to rise to the occasion, 
that is of course their affair. We should not dream of attempt- 
ing to convince them against their settled judgment. All we can 
do is to endeavour to convert the constituencies of Great Britain 
to accord authority to the Home Government to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the Colonies at a Fiscal Conference with a view to 
coming to terms. Should the Colonies refuse to meet us half 
way, cadit questio, there is nothing more to be said, but we do not 
believe that if Mr. Chamberlain can get a mandate from Great 
Britain, there would be any non possumus on the part of Greater 
Britain. Putting all sentiment on one side,a preference in the 
greatest importing market in the world would be an immense 
advantage to every community which enjoyed it. As a business 
people with: a keen eye for their own interests, the Australians 
will be perfectly willing to pay a reasonable price in the shape o 
a modification of their tariff as against the foreigner for such a 
pull, This is all we ask and all we want. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


There could never be any doubt as to what would be the atti- 
tude of the New Zealand Government, whose Premier, Mr. 
Seddon, is the great bugbear of all our Little Englanders. Their 
animosity may be regarded as his patent of patriotism. His 
speeches in this country last year on economics excited the fury 
of the Cobdenites and the ridicule of the Westminster Gazette, but 
they contained a great deal of sound sense, and the speaker ex- 
pressed many views which Englishmen had long been wishing 
to hear from the lips of their public men. Mr. Seddon has now 
been violently assailed for his manly and straightforward support 
of the preferential policy, which is described as “ offensive” and 
“menacing,” by Anglophobes of the Labouchere type. It is all 
to his credit. Ina telegram to the Daily Express, dated May 31, 
Mr. Seddon declared : 


The actions, protests, and alarms of those nations who have closed their 
markets to us and who are now actively invading and waging war on British 
trade, are a sufficient proof that the matters indicated in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
and the British Premier’s speeches require immediate attention. New Zealand 
is acting on the same lines. and supports Canada. Germany’s attitude is a 
blessing in disguise. The high wages and improved position of the working 
classes, the profitable investments of capital, and the extraordinary increase of 
industry, trade, and commerce, prove that countries can flourish that do not 
exist under the so-called mis-named Free Trade conditions of Great Britain 
[see Lord Salisbury’s speech in South London, reported in the 7zmes, Novem- 
ber 5, 1885]. I endorse entirely these views on preferential trade, which is a 
safe chart, and will strengthen the Mother Country and her colonies, draw 
them closer together, and bring other nations into line who have raised barriers 
and closed their markets against Great Britain and her colonies. 


In speaking a week later at Hokitika, Mr. Seddon declared that 
“a preferential tariff was the only way in which Great Britain 
could break down the fiscal barriers against her. At the 
Imperial Conference the Colonies decided to impose duties on 
foreign goods. In accordance with this agreement Parliament 
(i.e., of New Zealand) would be invited to act on the lines of the 
Canadian preference.” Finally he observed, “If the proposals 
were scouted by the Motherland, reciprocity between the 
Colonies and foreign countries would follow.” This declaration 
has been used by irate Cobdenites as a weapon against the New 
Zealand Premier. Mr. Chamberlain was cross-examined about it 
in the House of Commons, and Lord Goschen thus paraphrased 
it in the House of Lords: “ Mr. Seddon is rather impetuous. He 
has already held language to the effect that if we do not grant what 
is now asked—that is, a preference to their exports—they will see 
whether it is not necessary to make arrangements with foreign 
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countries. That is not the way to tackle the public opinion of 
this country.” This shows how dangerous it is for Lord Goschen 
or any other distinguished statesman to criticise a brief tele- 
graphic summary of a speech delivered at the other end of the 
world. The following is the statement communicated to the press 
by the Agent-General for New Zealand, containing the correct 
report of Mr. Seddon’s speech : 


In the course of his speech at Hokitika Mr. Seddon said, with regard to the 
question of preferential tariffs, that an exhaustive inquiry would disclose that 
Great Britain was weakening industrially and commercially relatively to 
America and other nations. Should the drift now going on in that direction 
continue? Great Britain’s dominions over the seas had made overtures and 
were earnest in their desire to help, and were prepared to make sacrifices to 
ensure the stability of the Empire. They were ready to give preference to 
British manufactures. The position therefore was: (1) Shall the present 
state of drift continue? (2) Shall the Colonies assist the Mother Country and 
the Mother Country, in turn, help the Colonies? (3) The Colonies would be 
driven to make arrangements with other countries if offers of the Colonies to 
the Mother Country were rejected. Such a situation might force the Colonies 
into reciprocal trade with other nations. But he would greatly regret being a 
party to any reciprocal treaty with alien countries. Simultaneously with the 
passing of a New Zealand Act offering preference to England, a law would also 
be passed providing for reciprocal relations with Canada and the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

The Premier’s announcement was received with enthusiasm. 

In conclusion, a resolution was carried expressing continued confidence in 
the Government ; approving of the preference trade resolution of the confer- 
ence between Premiers in London and Mr. Chamberlain ; and further stating 
that in the opinion of the meeting fiscal proposals were essential to British 
unity and would tend to break down alien fiscal barriers without injuring 
British trade, and would also tend to advance wages and improve conditions 
of work in the United Kingdom. 

The New Zealand press generally approves the preferential trade proposals. 


We would invite the reader to carefully peruse the foregoing 
telegram, as he will see that it does not bear the offensive inter- 
pretation with which Lord Goschen endeavoured to excite the 
prejudice of the House of Lords. Onthe contrary, Mr. Seddon’s 
attitude is a perfectly reasonable one. He tells us, in the first 
place, that we have to choose between drifting or Imperial 
reciprocity, failing which, however much they may regret it, 
the Colonies might find themselves compelled to enter into re- 
ciprocal relations with foreign Powers. This is surely not a 
menace, but the reluctant recognition of a disagreeable fact. 
How can the Mother Country permanently deny the Colonies a 
preference in her markets, and permanently prevent them enter- 
ing into reciprocity arrangements with the foreigner? One of 
the reasons for which we support the Chamberlain policy with 
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so much ardour is because we feel that Mr. Seddon’s contention 
is unanswerable, and we should regard reciprocity arrangements 
on a serious scale between British Colonies and foreign nations 
not only as gravely detrimental to our commercial interests, but 
as the introduction of a disintegrating element into the political 
fabric of the British Empire, as in fact the beginning of the end. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Not the least interesting of the discussions on preferential 
policy has been held in South Africa, where the matter was 
brought to a practical head by the South African Customs 
Union Convention, which, as we recorded two months ago, had 
been unanimously adopted by a Conference at Bloemfontein 
representing the entire white community in South Africa. 
From the Imperial standpoint the most important feature of this 
Convention is the preference of 25 per cent. accorded to 
British imports, but the Convention is also extremely valuable 
from the South African point of view, for if ratified by the 
various Legislatures involved, it should prove a long step towards 
the consolidation of South Africa. On June 6, Mr. Chamberlain 
telegraphed to Lord Milner congratulating him on the satisfactory 
results of the Bloemfontein Conference, and expressing the warm 
appreciation of the Imperial Government at the recommendation 
of preferential treatment for British goods, as also the hope for 
the early establishment of a South African Commonwealth. 
Some disappointment is said to have been caused both in 
Johannesburg and Cape Town on the publication of the proposed 
tariff, as the duties on many articles of prime necessity, such as 
tea, corn, flour, butter, refined sugar and cycles, are higher than 
was expected, it being even suggested in some circles on the 
Rand that too great a sacrifice may have been made in the cause 
of South African unity, but there was general approval of preferen- 
tial duties in favour of the goods of the Mother Country. The 
Bill approving the Customs Convention has already been ratified 
by the Legislative Council of Bloemfontein, with the warm approval 
of the unofficial members, while its second reading passed the Trans- 
vaal Legislature on June 15, when Sir George Farrar made a 
sensible speech, pointing out that the new Customs tariff, together 
with the abolition of transit dues and the reduction of railway 
freights would save the Transvaal about a million a year. He 
declared that the interests of the agricultural population had to 
be considered as well as those of Johannesburg, which explained 
why a duty had been put on grain with a rebate in case of 
famine, and a corresponding subsidy on local products, . In 
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criticising Mr. Ritchie’s lamentation that the Colonies did not 
contribute more to the Navy, he declared that such observa- 
tions were a waste of time. “It would be far better to follow 
Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion. Was not the solution of the 
question one which converted a partnership based to-day only on 
sentiment into one founded on a representation with sound British 
principles ?” 


The most important debate in South Africa on Commercial 
Policy was that in the Cape House of Assembly, which devoted 
several days to the Customs Convention, which was introduced 
by the Premier, Sir Gordon Sprigg, on June 15, who declared that 
he had contended in the Bloemfontein Conference for reciprocity 
as between the Mother Country and the Colonies, but he found 
himself in a minority, and he was not prepared to take the respon- 
sibility of withdrawing. He was a Free Trader, but “the consolida- 
tion of the Empire was a greater thing than Free Trade.” While 
fully recognising the immediate loss which Cape Colony would 
suffer under the revised rates, he begged the Assembly not to 
reject the Convention, as otherwise the Colony would become iso- 
lated, and have Customs Duties levied against her by the 
remainder of South Africa joined ina union. Mr. Merriman, as 
might have been expected, led the Opposition and spoke with 
his usual violence. The preferential policy is too Imperial for 
Mr. Merriman’s taste. Mr. Malan, of the Bond, followed moving 
an amendment omitting the preferential clauses and revising the 
duties, declaring that no local party had called for a preferential 
tariff, which had been forced on South Africa from without. Dr. 
Jameson, who has lately been elected Leader of the Progressives, 
made a strong and eloquent speech against an amendment 
which would kill the Convention. He complimented Sir 
Gordon Sprigg on his action, and declared that the Progres- 
sive Party would support him on any progressive measures 
he might introduce, such as the Customs Convention. - He 
expressed the warmest approval of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
which was “an inspiring idea that would seize on the 
masses of the people, and, instead of bringing decadence, 
would revivify the Empire.” Dr. Smartt made a states- 
manlike speech in support of preferential tariffs, which he 
declared would enormously increase the proportions of all- 
British trade. He believed that one of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
objects “ was to encourage the surplus British population to go 
to British Colonies instead of peopling foreign countries,” and he 
appealed to the Bond members to follow Mr. Hoffmeyr, who had 
always favoured a preferential policy, rather than the party leaders, 
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who were now exploiting them for partisan purposes. After 
all the Empire belonged as much to the Dutch as to the British. 
These appeals appear to have made very little impression on the 
Bond, who seem to have thrown Mr. Hoffmeyr overboard on 
this question, and to be taking their orders from that atrabilious 
Anglophobe, Mr. Merriman. The determination of their opposi- 
tion may be measured by the fact that a debate which opened 
on June 15 is still continuing as we go to press on June 26, 
Happily it is not in the power of Messrs. Merriman and Co. to 
wreck the Customs Convention, though it is in their power to 
ruin the trade of Cape Colony. Should the latter refuse to 
accept the Bloemfontein policy, the other Colonies and terri- 
tories will establish their own’ Customs Union regardless of the 
interests of the Cape, which would become the Cinderella of 
South Africa. 


We do not think that we can close this brief review of the senti- 
ments throughout the British Empire towards Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new departure more usefully than by quoting from a recently pub- 
lished return issued by the German Imperial Statistical Depart- 
ment, containing the statistics of trade between Germany and the 
British Empire. The figures for the trade between Germany and 
Great Britain, the British Colonies and Possessions during 1901 
give the following results : The imports from Great Britain into 
Germany amounted to 32,000,000 sterling, from India 
£10,000,000, from Australia £5,000,000, from British possessions 
in West Africa £1,500,000, from South Africa £1,100,000, from 
the Malay Peninsula £500,000, from British North America 
£350,000 and from Ceylon £310,000. The total value of these 
imports is about {£51,000,000, or 18.2 per cent. of Germany's 
import trade. A further analysis would also show that a con- 
siderable part of these imports consists of the raw materials of 
German industry. The value of German exports to Great Britain 
during the same time was £46,000,000, to India £3,000,000, to 
Australia £2,500,000, to British North America £1,300,000, to 
South Africa {£1,000,000, to the Malay Peninsula £500,000, to 
West Africa £350,000, and to Ceylon {£50,000,000. These sums 
aggregate a total of £55,000,000, or 25 per cent. of Germany’s 
export trade. An analysis would show how large a percentage 
of this total consists of manufactured articles; but even without 
making any analysis, the figures dispose of the delusion that 
Germany has less to fear from a tariff war than the British 
Empire. 


